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‘PRODUCTION. 
Gives New Beauty to Record Mu 


ce INES that are reproduced truer; finer, sweeter.” 
“Music that in bath. spirit and Jetter is restated 
with greater beauty.” ‘All records transcribed 

with greater fidelity.” 


Golden opinions like these are showered: on The 
Brunswick by its hearers everywhere. And why? 


Because, with its many other betterments, it has an 
exclusive, new Method of Reproduction. 


Method of Reproduction 
Mae UL TON ~~ This Method of Reproduction for which the Brunswick 


Phonograph is famous, includes two scientific features— 
the Ultona and the Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona—a new day creation—is a tone arm 
adaptable to playing any make of record. 


With but a slight turn of the hand, it presents the 
correct weight, precise diaphragm and proper needle. 


The Tone Amplifier 
The Tone Amplifier is the vibrant all-wood throat of 
The Brunswick. 


It is oval in shape and made entirely of rare moulded 
hollywood. 


No metal touches it. 


By it, sound waves are projected into full rounded 
tones—tones that are richer and more natural. 
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Brunswick Superiority is Apparent 


Proof of the claims made by the many proud possess- 
ors of Brunswick phonographs may be had at your near- 
est dealer. Ask to hear your favorite record played— 
TO-DAY. 


Ask your an af for a free copy of ‘‘What to Look For in Buying a 
Phonograp! You will want this interesting instructive booklet before 
‘ou boyecnne it is authentic. It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, 
.B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cosmo- 
politan School of Music, Chicago. 


)/, 
Te BRUNSWICK- BALKE-COLLENDER. Com 


h Hi in Principal Cities of P Canadian Distributors: Musical Mer 
Daieed heen eke ant Canada General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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All the music you delight to hear 
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Youll find your kind of music 
in the Victor Record Catalog 


So fascinating is th's bock that we doubt if you 
could glance into its 530 pages without becoming 
absorbed in it. Whether you own a Victrola or 
not, this is the kind of book you will find yourself 
browsing through just for the pleasure it gives you. 

And if you ave a music-lover, this Victor Record 
Catalog wi!l increase your knowledge and appre- 
ciation of good music many fold. 

It contains portraits of Victor artists with 
biographical sketches and has a complete Red 
Seal section devoted to the greatest artists of 
all the world who make Victrola Records. 

There are also portraits and short biog- 
raphies of the great composers, and a pro- 
nunciation table of the names of artists, 
composers and operas. 
In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog gives 
brief stories of the opera, shows illustrations of various scenes, 
indicates under the title of each opera the different acts and 
scenes, and lists all the selections in the exact order they are 
sung or played in the opera. 
Free at any Victor dealer’s 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book —the greatest 
catalog of music in allthe world. There isa copy for you at 
any Victor dealer’s, or we will mail you a copy upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Owing to labor difficulties, during which our entire plant was shut down, it will he necessary 
to issue SMITH’S MAGAZINE more frequently than monthly, in order to make up for lost 
e@ time. Therefore, for the next few issues, it would be weil for our readers to watch the 
news stands so that they may get each new number of SMITH’S upon its first appearance, 
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ELECTRICIAN 


IWILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


A real position like this—for you 


The country nee ds thous thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positic positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$46 to $100 a Week 


Send for This Book A Real Opportunity for You 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
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| N LOUIS TRACY’s"WINGS OF 
THE MORNING ‘which is appear. 

ing on the motion picture screens 

throughout the world 


(Wu. LIAM FARNUM 


typifies that fine, clean manhood 
which we love to call American: 
The story was wonderful as a novel: 
It is amazingly greater in its health 
ful excitement as a screen drama: 
See it at the better theatres and compare it 
with WILLIAM FARNUM in THE LAST 
OF THE DUANES, WOLVES OF THE 
NIGHT, THE LONE STAR RANGER 
and other splendid pictures for all the family. 


; ; hey are examples of the fine value of 
Mgt jox waa hn FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 


(Attend the theatre that presents them: 
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David’s Story 


By Arthur Crabb 


Author of “Eyes,” “The Girl from Hibbsville,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATETI B 


Fiction or truth—which is stranger? 
coincided with the story he had written. 


AVID MOTT was famous at 
twenty-two, having been the out- 
standing figure in a football vic- 

tory of Harvard over Yale.  lortu- 
nately, he understood that his fame 
was of the fleeting variety and did 
not take it seriously. On the Sunday 
after the game, he went to Brookline 
with Arthur Coxe for tea and supper 
afterward, at the house of a friend. 

David got a good deal of amusement 
out of the way people treated him. 
He had been a hero before, and had re- 
ceived everything from adulation and 
frank admiration from enthusiasts, to 
cold disdain by those who refused to 
look seriously on _ college football. 
Edith Coale seemed to be one of the lat- 
ter. There were a dozen other people 
at the house, and Edith was not impor- 
tant, but she showed David clearly that 
if he was looking for any hero worship 
from her, he would be disappointed. 
Perhaps the fact that she was engaged 
to a slender, effeminate young man who 
surely was no athlete, and who was 
always beside her, had something to 
do with it. 

She was very pretty, very quiet, and 
apparently indifferent to things gen- 
erally, including even her slender young 

15 


IBER1 A. GRAEF 


In David Mott’s case, part of his life, at least, 


Here is a story with a new turn to it, 


man. If she had behaved like a nor- 
mal young woman, David would have 
forgotten her; as it was, he remem- 
bered her in an indefinite sort of way. 

She was a cousin of Arthur’s, on his 
mother’s side of the house. 


Five years later, David put on his 
best clothes and went to dinner at 
Arthur Coxe’s, in Alden. There were 
two men in uniform at the Coxe door, 
and there were champagne and similar 
trimmings for dinner, the opera after- 
ward, and supper after that. David 
took, Edith Coale in to dinner, and sat 
beside her at the theater. Back in the 
Coxe house, at supper, he sat across the 
table from her. 

She was small, bright-eyed. and vi- 
vacious. Her engagement had been 
broken long before. She wore a child- 
ish, blue dress, notable by comparison 
with the gowns of the other women. 
Her eyes sparkled, her wit flowed in a 
steady stream, she was gay and light- 
hearted, and extremely friendly to 
David. She had had a short story ac- 
cepted, she told him, and life in general 
was delicious. It was a very serious 
story. David, too, wrote stories, and 
even if they were far from being seri- 
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ous, they formed a bond with Miss 
Coale. David remembered her dis- 
tinctly tais time, and especially that she 
was very small. 


Two years later, on a very hot sum- 
mer day, David, on his way to his 
club, was walking up Orchard Street, in 
Alden. The tow~ was dead, a few 
bachelors, permanent or temporary, be- 
ing its only inhabitants as far as David 
vas concerned. Just before he reached 
Main Street, he saw a woman coming 
toward him. He did not recognize her, 
but he saw that she was in distress, for 
she was staggering rather than walk- 
ing. He stepped up to her quickly, and 
caught her just as she seemed about to 
fall. 

It was no wonder that he had not 
recognized Edith Coale. She was very 
pale and haggard, her eyes were dull, 
and her clothi-g nothing to brag about. 

“Will you help me home?” she stam- 
mered. 

David was in luck, for a wandering 
cabman saw him and came to his res- 
cue. In the cab, Edith Coale made no 
attempt to keep up the fight, but col- 
lapsed. For a block or two, David’s 
eyes wandered along the sidewalks 
looking for men he knew, but soon 
deciding that he could stand a little 
joshing if it came, he forgot outsiders. 

The girl, with some effort, had given 
him her address, and the cab stopped 
before the three-story house. She 
seemed to regain her strength when the 
time came to walk up the stone steps. 
David opened the door with the key 
which she told him to take from her 
pocketbook. It was an old, dingy, dark 
house. Miss Coale started for the 
stairs, gave it up, and David carried 
her to the third-floor front. As he en- 
tered it, he saw neither a bed nor a com- 
fortable chair. Against the wall, near 
the door, was a couch covered with 
newspapers, and on it and on the pa- 
pers he laid the girl. 
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That much done, David was at his 
wit’s end. At first, the only thing he 
could think of was to find a woman to 
take care of her, but he had not seen 
signs of any in the house, and he didn’: 
know where to go for one. Lesides, 
he couldn’t very well leave her alone 
in the condition she was in. Then he 
thought of a doctor, and decided to ask 
her who But Edith 
was apparently asleep, so he did nothing 
but stand and look at her. Don’t laugh 
—any poor, ignorant man who didn't 
know anything at all about female 
wrecks would have done exactly as he 
did. 

After some minutes, she opened her 
eyes, and David spoke of the doctor. 

“T don’t want one,” she said. 

“But something’s got to be 
You’re not well. 
your friends?” 

“T haven’t any friends. 
take these things away?” 


her doctor was. 


done! 
Can’t I get some of 


Won’t you 
She indicated 
She did 
nothing toward helping him, but where 
strength only was required, David was 
at home, and he lifted her and pulled 
the papers from under her. 

“A pillow,” she muttered. 

David looked blankly around for a 
pillow and didn’t see any. She pointed 
to a corner of the room, and behind a 
screen he found two of them and put 
them under her head. Then he spoke 
again about women friends and the 
doctor. 

“I’m all right,” she said. “I’m just 
tired. It’s been terribly hot for so long, 
and I haven’t had any lunch.” 

“What!” 

“No, I—!I * She covered her 
face with her hands. She didn’t cry. 

Here was another problem for David; 
how to feed a woman when there was 
nothing to feed her with. He looked 
about the room, and saw a small gas 
stove on the window sill. There were 
some shelves near it, and behind their 
forlorn curtains he found a box of 


the papers she was lying on. 
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crackers and a bottle labeled “Port.” 
Examination showed that it was port, 
and he gave her some of it and some 
of the crackers—there wasn’t anything 
else to give her. As she ate them, David 
began to understand the situation. 

“You stay here while I go and get 
you some real food,” he said. 

Ten minutes later he came back with 
a basket full of cold chicken, bread and 
butter, potato salad, two bottles of milk, 
two cans of soup, and a lot more mate- 
rial from a delicatessen store. He 
found a saucepan and put it on the gas 
stove on the window sill, poured a can 
of soup into it, and struck a match. 

The window was open, and the flimsy, 
cotton curtains were fluttering about. 
[It would never do to light the gas till 
the curtains were out of the way and 
there was no way of holding them back. 
There were plenty of signs of cooking 
about. The girl saw his dilemma. 

“It’s all right,” she said, “they don’t 
catch on fire.” 

“But they will, sure as fate, some 
day,” he said, and standing on a chair 
he hitched them out of danger over the 
rod that carried them. Then he pre- 
pared their evening meal—his, too, be- 
cause it was past dinner time, and he 
might as well eat there. Also, her im- 
mediate future was unsettled. 

The food apparently did all that a 
doctor could have done; she seemed 
perfectly well after dinner. She asked 
what time it was, and he told her. 

“T’'ve got to hurry,” she said. 

“For what, to where?” 

“Oh, I’m in the chorus of a show,” 
she answered. 

“What !” 

“Oh, yes, I know, it’s an awful thing 
to do, and all that sort of talk, but I 
had to do something—to help out.” 

“And you really mean that you in- 
tend to go out to-night, in your condi- 
tion, and work in a hot theater, and get 
back here along about midnight ?” 

“Of course; why not?” 


“T’ll tell you why not, just plain be- 
cause I’m not going to let you. 1l’ve 
elected myself your guardian for to- 
night and maybe for after that, and that 
goes.” 

She laughed at him, half-heartedly. 

“That’s all very well, but I’ve got to 
go.” 

Suppose she did insist on going, what 
could David do about it—start a rough- 
and-tumble fight? He chose another 
tack. 

“Look here, Miss Coale, you and I 
haven’t been awfully chummy during 
the half dozen years we’ve known each 
other, but I’ve been pretty friendly with 
your family—I mean the Coxes, of 
course—and they’ve been awfully good 
to me. It iooks to me as though there 
were something wrong somewhere; as 
though everything were wrong for you. 
Why don’t you tell me all about it, and 
maybe I can help. What are you do- 
ing here, in this house, and”—David 
had a sudden inspiration—‘why didn’t 
you have any lunch to-day, and why 
were you walking here to-night instead 
of coming in a street car?” 

Edith smiled at him, and shrugged 
her shoulders. “I’m working in Alden 
and this is as good a place to live as 
any. I didn’t feel hungry at lunch time, 
and besides, I was too busy, and = 

“You walked in the cool of the eve- 
ning because you like the exercise—is 
that it?” 

“Yes, I guess that was it.” 

“We both know perfectly well that 
wasn’t it. Are you going to tell me 
the truth?” 

She turned away from him without 
answering and stood before the window. 

“Don’t you think you’d better tell 
me?” he asked. 

She broke down and cried so sud- 
denly that David was taken by surprise. 
She threw herself on the couch and 
sobbed. It did not last long. She sat 
up and brushed the tears away. 

“T’m a fool to-night,” she blurted 











She came behind David and read over his shoulder. 


sweet, Davy,” she whispered. 


out, “a perfect fool! I’m tired, and | 
got discouraged, and everything seemed 
to go to pieces.” 

“Exactly, but you haven’t told me 
your troubles. Why don’t you?” 

“T came to Alden to earn my own liv- 
ing, and I haven’t done it.” 

“Why on earth should the niece of 
Arthur Coxe, senior, have to earn her 
own living? And if for some reason, 


impossible to guess, she does have to, 
why should she be trying to do it in 
such a pathetic manner ?” 

“Hasn’t Arthur told you what hap- 
pened ?” 

“No, I haven’t seen Arthur for nearly 
a year. 


I’ve been away, you know.” 
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“TI thought 
everybody knew. 
Mother died two 
years ago, and 
this spring father 
married our cook, 
a young girl who 
was with us 
fore mother died. 
Of course, I left 
him; I came here 


be- 


and got a_ job 
writing for the 


Sunday News.” 

“And you won't 
let any of your 
family help you?” 

“T won’t touch 
a penny of fa- 
ther’s.” 

“How about 
the Coxes?” 

“Aunt Helen 
has no money; 
it’s all Uncie Ar- 
thur’s, and I 
won't beasponge- 
in-law.” She 
smiled at the 
term. 

“And_ you're 
broke, stony 
broke ?” 

“Yes, Iam. I didn’t have money to 
buy lunch, or money for carfare to- 
night.” 

She broke down under the confes- 
sion, and cried again. 

“Isn't the News work a success?’ 

“I’m a space writer, and I get almost 
nothing; that’s why I went into the 
chorus.” It was almost all sobs. David 
thought that a chorus in the summer, in 
Alden, would make any one sob. 

Edith Coale was nearly hysterical. 
One moment she was cheerful and en- 
thusiastic, the next in the depths of de- 
spair. She had thought that she had 
the fire of genius in her and that it was 
perfectly natural and appropriate for 


“You're awfully 

















David’s 


her to expect success, but the short- 
story writing had petered out. To 
David the whole situation was as ridic- 
ulous as it was sad, a sort of private 
melodrama. 

But he couldn’t let Arthur Coxe’s 
cousin starve. Arthur Coxe and all the 
other Coxes were far beyond reach, in 
the Canadian woods, and would not be 
in Alden for two months. If Arthur’s 
cousin had been old or very young or 
very homely, or a man, or anything 
except a very beautiful young woman, 
it would have been simple enough, but 
with Edith Coale, as she was, it was 
not so simple. But she was Arthur’s 
cousin and Arthur was David’s best 
friend. David told her that she must 
let him help her. She chose to look 
upon his suggestion as the most won- 
derful kindness, but she flatly refused 
his offer. Then, to save his feelings 
from being hurt, she held one of his 
hands in both of hers, patting it gently 
and smiling at him, her eyes explaining 
that he was the nicest, most generous, 
sweetest, and dearest man in the world. 

That night David argued with her; 
went out and got eggs, coffee, bread, 
breakfast food, and more milk; argued 
some more, and finally made her prom- 
ise to take dinner with him the next 
night. 

David, on the way home, thought it 
was the queerest mess he had ever come 
across. It got queerer as time went on; 
it was the beginning of a very curious 
two months. 

Somewhere within those two months 
David came very near asking Edith 
Coale to marry him, and didn’t. 

With a sigh of resignation she had 
withdrawn her refusal to let him help 
her and night after night he took her to 
dinner, either in Alden or in the country 
around it, and he took good care that 
she ate a lot of wholesome food. He 
provided the makings of her breakfasts, 
and he put his foot down on the chorus 
business. He studied her stories and 
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believed down in the bottom of his 
heart that she would never make a suc- 
cess of writing. He took two or three 
of the best of them to some of his editor 
friends, and they shook their heads at 
each other. Finally, in the hot, third- 
story room, with his sleeves rolled up 
and his soft shirt unbuttoned at the 
neck, he rehashed them with her, cut- 
ting out a lot of highflown stuff and 
keeping to the point. 

It seemed as though they were alone 
in the big house, for David never saw 
any other roomers in it and there was 
never a sound. A slovenly maid an- 
swered his ring at the front door and 
asked no questions. The corner be 
hind the screen in Edith’s room was a 
thousand miles away from the rest of 
it, as far as David and she were con- 
cerned. When he knocked, he was 
never told to wait outside, but often 
had to wait within, before she emerged 
from behind the screen, but that did not 
prevent conversation in the meantime. 

She was not nearly as small as she 
had seemed to David at the Coxe’s 
dinner, and she gave every indication of 
plenty of bodily strength. Her skin 
was wonderfully smooth, soft, and 
White, her hair was black, and her eyes 
very dark. Her mouth showed strength 
of character and the fascinating weak- 
ness of adorable femininity. Her fig- 
ure, with its broad shoulders, full bust, 
and gentle curving hips, was close to 
perfection in David’s eyes, and when 
she came from behind the screen clad 
for work on a hot night, and said, 
“You don’t mind, Davy—it’s so much 
more comfortable,” David certainly did 
not mind. 

She was very bright and had a very 
pleasant way of saying things, and a 
smile that said things much more pleas- 
antly than any words possibly could. 
Under David’s tutelage she began to 
write stories that might sell, and which 
were, at least, much better than she 
had ever written before. She became 
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enthusiastic, her work on the News be- 
gan to show results, and David began to 
wonder whether he was in love. Even- 
tually he decided that he wasn’t. 

One night when it was very warm, 
they came back from dinner, and Edith 
disappeared behind the screen. In a 
moment she reappeared, corsetless, and 
with a flimsy silken something or other 
falling from her shoulders to her ankles, 
and leaving her neck and bosom bare 
to the inner garment which had a pink 
ribbon in it. 

She came behind David and read over 
his shoulder, acting exactly as though he 
were a girl. Her arm was across his 
shoulders, her head so close to his that 
her hair was against his temple, and 
he could feel her breath on his cheek. 

“You're awfully sweet, Davy,” she 
whispered. He reached up and took 
her hand, and she let his gentle pressure 
draw her close to him. Her cheek was 
very soft and smooth against his, and 
about her body, resting against his, 
there was an intoxicating perfume, a 
sweetness and innocence that thrilled 
him. He stopped reading, but keep- 
ing his eyes on her manuscript, drew 
her to his side, slipped his arm about 
her waist, and rested his head on ht 
bosom. She seemed to like so much 
show of affection, and ran her fingers 
through his hair, yet once when he had 
tried to kiss her cheek, playfully and 
gently, she had been very angry. 

She let him hold her, and waited for 
him to finish his reading. When he 
was done, he dropped the pages to his 
knees and looked up at her. 

“T think it’s lots better,” he said. “Of 
course, you never can tell, but I think 
it ought to go.” 

“Oh, Davy,” she cried, “you make me 
awfully happy, even if you really do 
it all yourself. But I am learning, I’m 
sure I am.” 

“There’s no question about that; 
there isn’t a thing I should criticize ex- 
cept Henry’s long explanation to him- 
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self as to why he should go away and 
leave Sally and Jim to each other.” 

“But that’s the strongest part of the 
whole story,” she cried. 

“Perhaps. I’m not sure; but I am as 
sure as I can be that it ought not to be 
so long; it ought not to be more than a 
paragraph at most, and I can’t help 
feeling that the readers ought to get the 
point from the rest of the story and not 
have the explanation forced on them.” 

“But that would mean rewriting the 
whole thing, and I worked so hard on 
that part.” Edith’s voice was tragic 
and a little petulant. David could feel 
her body move as though his arm an- 
noyed her. 

“All right, honey,” he said, “maybe 
you’re right and I’m wrong. It isn’t 
much more than a guess, but if I am 
right, it won’t mean rewriting it all. It’s 
got to be typed again anyway, and you 
could 4 

“T won’t do it. 
you.” 





I don’t agree with 
She snapped the words at him, 
flung off his arm and went across the 
room to the window. The softness and 
sweetness of her had gone in a flash; 
she was irritable, nervous, and harsh. 
She stood by the window for two or 
three minutes and then turned back to 
him. 

“You’re wrong; I know you are,” she 
cried. “I don’t care what you say or 
what the editors say; you—everybody 
—tries to eliminate everything worth 
while from a story and make it so that 
people don’t have to think when they 
read it, so that it’s all just cut and 
dried, as though it were turned out of a 
machine with a crank. I won’t change 
it; I don’t care if it never sells!” 

She was very angry. She turned and 
looked out of the window again. 

“All right, Edith,’ David said smil- 
ing a little sadly. “Your guess is as 
good as mine.” 

She paid no attention to him and 
he filled his pipe and lighted it. She 
had smashed to smithereens the charm 
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“What on earth are you doing here?” she exclaimed. 
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that she had cast over him only a 
few minutes before. 

Suddenly she flew to him and threw 
her arms around his neck and buried 
her head on his shoulder. “Oh, Davy,” 
she cried, “please forgive me! I’m 
sorry I spoke that way—l’m wrong, 
and I’ll do whatever you tell me.” 

David wondered why she did not kiss 
him or give him her cheek or lips to 
But a 
short time before he had wanted to 
kiss her in earnest and now he didn’t; 
and he didn’t want to do it unless he 
really meant it. He was not in love 
with her, but he was very fond of her, 
just as though she were a naughty 
child, and he wanted to take good care 
of her. 

He did not think again of loving her. 
Beneath her face and fieure, her wit, 


kiss. He was glad she didn’t. 


her charm, her smile, there was some- 
thing that kept his heart cold. She 
had a most unstable and erratic tem- 
perament; she blew hot and cold; she 
had wild enthusiasms and periods of 
demoralization. David was sure that 
if he married her, she would love him 
with a wild frenzy for a month, or 
a year or even five years, and then not 
care for him in the least; instead, she 
would probably hate him and leave him. 

She was not balanced. She dressed 
with a neatness that was delightful, but 
her room always looked as though it 
had been stirred up with an enormous 
egg beater; the drawers of her bureau 
were like her room, always in an aw- 
ful mess; her typewriter desk and all 
about it was a foot deep with papers 
of every description. Her dress and 
her room, diametrically opposed, were 
typical of her. She had no stability and 
was most uncertain. She jumped from 
one thing to another, changed her mind 
and her likes and dislikes a dozen times 
a day. She would never make the sort 
of wife David wanted. 

And yet, sometimes David was not 
quite sure of all this; he admitted to 





himself that there was a possibility that 
his diagnosis was wrong. The girl had 
been taken care of all her life, and had 
been well-educated, and known only the 
soft spots of life, and had always been 
among kind and gentle people. From 
this: condition she had thrown herself 
into hard and unsuccessful work, pov- 
erty, and loneliness ; and she had broken 
with her father. She had come to 
Alden defiant and courageous, deter- 
mined to be independent—and she had 
found it hard going. The strain was 
very, very great; her health had almost 
gone, had almost been starved out of 
her; it was all quite enough to disturb 
Perhaps, just 
as her situation was not normal, her 
mind was not normal. 

But David, right or wrong, was not 
in love; and at the end of two months, 
their friendship was broken off sharp. 
Two of Edith’s stories, entirely ré- 
written by David, were sold, and she 
had five hundred dollars. The day the 
check came, they celebrated by having 
a sumptuous dinner on the Windham 
roof. She insisted that David should 
take half the money she had received 
for the stories. David, of course, re- 
fused, and they passed a delightful eve- 
ning, arguing and laughing. She was 
bewitching, and David was almost, but 
not quite, convinecd that he was wrong. 
As a friend she was perfect; as a wife 
she would be a gamble, with the odds 
against long happiness. 

Early the next morning, she called 
David at his office and asked him to 
come quickly, He found her in the 
midst of ruin. She had put water on 
the gas stove to boil, and had left it 
while she went to the old tin bath tub 
down the hall. David had warned her 
of the danger over and over again, and 
had furnished hooks and cords to keep 
the curtains out of the way, but she 
had not used them that morning, and 
what the fire itse’f had not done, the 
firemen had. Most of her clothes had 
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been saved and were in a pile on the 
floor of a room down the hall. 

[:dith was in tears, but under David's 
ministrations she was soon in gales of 
laughter. She suddenly decided to go 
away, and she packed and went that 
very day, with her cloches and her 
five hundred 
friends. 

She told David that she would be 
back in a month, that he had been won- 
derful to her, and that they must meet 
the minute she came back. 


dollars, somewhere to 


“I’m going 
to work hard and I know I’m going to 
succeed,” she cried from the car plat- 
form. “I’m going to be famous some 
day, Davy, and it will all be because of 

t Promise 
you'll meet me when | come back—I’ll 
send you word.” 

David went out of the station and 
stood on a curbstone. He shook his head 
and sighed, “Anyway, the Coxes will 
be back then,” he thought, “and maybe 
they can make her behave.” He was 
sure, then, that he understood Edith 
Coale rightly. 


n 


If Edith Coale came back to Alden 
before March, she said nothing to David 
about it, and he did not try to find 
her. He was satisfied to keep out of 
temptation’s way. 

The Coxes returned while David was 
out of town, and departed again im- 
mediately for more months. When 
they returned in January, he went to 
see them, and he had not been there 
ten minutes when Edith walked into 
the room. The genius, in poverty and 
despair, had vanished ; in her place was 
a creature georgeous as to hat, gown, 
furs, face, figure, and general bearing. 
She was a woman of the upper crust 
of society, bored and blasé. She 
greeted her aunt much too affectionately 
for sincerity, and was casual with the 
others, except David. Him she treated 
as though he were an insect. 

David didn’t want any gratitude, but 
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he was sorry she insisted on making a 
fool of herself. It was a far cry, her 
attitude toward him now, from breath- 
ing cigarette smoke through her lips 
to his. She would have no kissing, but 
she had done that. 

“What perfect rot!’ thought David, 
and let it go at that while he was there 
with her; but when hes was alone, he 
was sure that he understood. She was 
very proud, and her pride had been 
trampled under foot. She had revolted 
against being a sponge-in-law; she had 
had ideals; she had promised herself 
and David that she would become 
famous, and she had failed. In her 
days of struggling, she had fallen into 
David's arms, literally and figuratively ; 
she had been not only informal, but 
very free and intimate with him; and 
now she had surrendered; she had taken 
her uncle‘s money—and she had tried 
to hide her shame from David by a 
coldness which he was sure would have 
changed to hot tears if they had sud- 
denly been transported to her old, third- 
story room. He understood and was 
sorry for her. 

He said nothing to Arthur Coxe of 
what had happened during the summer. 
Edith Coale certainly was well taken 
care of some way or other, and the 
natural presumption was that the Coxes 
were doing it. Some months later, he 
mentioned her casually and Arthur 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“She has written a play,” he said, 
“that wasn’t a go, and a book that didn’t 
sell. She’s trying short stories again 
now.” 

“Has she settled down, or rather, 
has she——” 

“No, she hasn’t, I’m sorry to say,” 
Arthur answered. He seemed to un- 
derstand the question better than David 
did himself. Then he added, “She’s 
making a pretty mess of things.” He 
said nothing of what David had done, 
and he certainly would have mentioned 
it if he had known of it. 














“This is the life!” he 


cried, as the boat raced along. 
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The spring passed withoutaDavid see- 
ing or hearing of Edith Coale, and he 
did not try to find her. She was never 
at the Coxe’s, and they never spoke of 
her. Summer came and was nearly gone 
when David had appendicitis. It took 
him three weeks to recover from the 
operation and the doctor insisted that 
he take two or three weeks more to get 
his strength back. David decided to do 
something foolish. He would lose him- 
self in some out-of-the-way place and 
get local color for a story. What the 
story would be, he hadn't the slightest 
idea, but Portrain appealed to him. It 
was certainly off the beaten track, was 
a quiet spot, and he could loaf and 
read and fish there, to his heart’s con- 
tent. If Mrs. Watt would take him in 
no place could be better. Perhaps there 
wasn’t any Mrs. Watt, for he had not 
heard of her since college days, but .he 
could find out. There still was a Mrs. 
\Vatt and she answered his telegram 
with an enthusiasm that was pleasing, 
naming rates that were reasonable ; and 
David packed. 

looking round for books to take 
along, he banged a couple of old ones 
together because they looked dusty. 
They weren't; they were just old; he 
had picked them up in a secondhand 
book store. David had a way of get- 
ting ideas for stories from old court 
reports. They hung the forgers and 
petty thieves in those days, but Dave 
didn’t have to do that, and the two old 
books went into his grip. 

He went to New York, took the Fall 
River boat, reached Portrain on sched- 
ule, and found Mrs. Watt waiting for 
him. His room was large, clean, and 
comfortable. Mrs. Watt herself was 
large, clean, and comfortable, and the 
first meal which she prepared for David 
bore out his recollection of the excel- 
lence of her cooking. 

“Now what are you going to do 
here?” she asked. “Seems to me it’s a 
mighty funny place for a city man to 


come to all alone, especially after all 
the summer folks have gone!” 

David told her about the appendix 
and his desire for the simple life. 

“I thought you looked a little peaked,” 
she said. “It will do you a lot of good 
round here, providin’ you don’t overdo.” 

During lunch, they talked over old 
times and the college boys who had 
stayed with her years before. After 
lunch, they were sitting on the little 
piazza close to the village street, when 
David asked, “Mrs. Watt, who’s the 
meanest man in Portrain?” David had 
run across an idea for a story in one 
of the old books. 

“Meanest man! Land sakes, what a 
question! They’re all mean—there isn’t 
one of ’em treats his wife like she 
deserves.” 

“And none of them is meaner, stin- 
gier than any of the others?” 

“Not that I think of, particularly.” 

“Well then, who’s the richest man 
in Portrain?” 

“That’s easy, and come to think of 
it, | don’t know but what maybe he’s 
the meanest, too ; anyway, he’s the hard- 
est on folks he has dealings with. He’s 
William Coale.” 

David never suspected that he was 
Coale, and not Cole. 

A little later, he set off on a ramble. 
The bay was not more than half a mile 
away and he went toward it. A 
schooner was unloading coal at the 
wharf on the river and he stood and 
watched the operation for a few min- 
utes, and then resumed his stroll. 

Portrain was certainly not exciting. 
The small river that had been dredged 
to give a channel from the bay to the 
coal dock, a lumber yard, and a ship- 
way that had not been used for years, 
lay tranquil and a little oily, in the after- 
noon sun. A fisherman’s power boat 
was putt-putting somewhere out of 
sight, a farmer in a buckboard drove 
slowly along the main street, which was 
mighty nearly the only street, and dis- 
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appeared. There were two or three 
village stores, with two or three wagons 
hitched before them; a drug store, a 
millinery shop, and a tea room were 
closed, for they existed only for the 
summer trade. A woman, pushing a 
baby carriage, was the only human being 
in sight. David walked on, turned to 
the left toward the bridge, and found 
two boys fishing for eels. He watched 
them for a while and then crossed the 
bridge, passed the dozen houses on the 
other side, and wandered toward some 
men who were working on nets spread 
out high up on the gravel beach. 

Finally, he came to a place where a 
rock offered a comfortable back; he sat 
down, lighted his pipe, and prepared to 
read. He had brought a volume of 
the law reports with him, but they were 
not interesting enough to hold his at- 
tention in competition with the gulls, 
the white sails on the horizon, the warm 
sunshine, and the salt air. 

He had been there an hour when 
one came over the low dunes. 
He looked up and saw Edith Coale. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 
she exclaimed. 

“T came to see you, of course,” he 
laughed. 

“And you expected me to know all 
about it, and come down here to find 
you? I haven’t been on this part of 
the beach twice this summer!” 

“Have you been in Portrain all sum- 
mer?” The question was innocent 
enough, but it made her blush. 

“T’ve been here since May.” 

“T hope you’re going to be here a 
while longer,” he said. 

“Oh yes, as far as I can see, I shall 
always be here.” 

David saw that the subject was dis- 
tasteful to her, but whereas formerly 
she would probably have taken pains 
to show him that it was distasteful, 
now she tried to hide it from him. 
Then, before he had time to ask her 
a further question, she said: 


some 
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“Tl couldn’t make it go, and I’m back 
here, living with my grandmother. I’m 
not a genius, after all!” 

“Aren’t you writing any more?” 

“Oh, yes, but I seem to have lost the 
incentive or the desire or something. 
I never did anything really worth while, 
and I suppose I realize that I never 
shall, Perhaps that is what makes try- 
ing to so hard. It drags terribly! I 
know the things I like to write won’t 
sell, and when | try to write things that 
might, I keep fighting against myself, 
all the time.” 

“It is probably the transition period— 
the knack will come at some unexpected 
moment, and you'll give up following 
the wrong trail, and write what you 
like to write so well that you'll become 
famous.” 

“Did that ever happen to you, the 
transition period?” 

“My star was never so high nor so 
bright as yours. I wrote, at first, for 
the fun of it; then, for what there was 
in it. I knew [| could never become 
famous, and never had to worry about 
it; but just the same, I did pass through 
a sort of reorganization period. I 
thought I'd petered out, but now I 

vas only going from the hit- 
or-miss period to some sort of under- 
standing of the game.” 

“You never had to worry; it really 
didn’t make much difference to you 
whether you succeeded or not. Failure, 
to me, meant humiliation and the end 
of everything!” 

“Oh, no, it didn’t. Failure never hap- 
pens, really; there is always hope. 
Some day you'll look back at this and 
laugh, and know that it was all part 
of the training.” 

They talked on for an hour, and Da- 
vid walked with her across the fields to 
her house. He met her grandmother, 


guess it 


Mrs, Stevens, a picturesque and very old 
lady, whose age had in no way dimmed 
her mentality, nor her sense of humor. 
Before he left, Edith asked him to sail 
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to Wellton 


her 


with 
noon. 

David went back to Mrs. Watt’s, ate 
his supper, and took his hostess to the 
movies. At half past nine he was 
asleep. After breakfast the next morn- 
ing, he sat on the piazza, read the morn- 
ing paper, and watched the crowds go 
by. “The crowds” was his own phrase. 
The passers-by, in fact, were few and 
far between, and every one of them, 
man, woman, and child, said 
morning to him. 

“This” thought David, “is a place for 
a pretty, perfumed, pastoral tale with 
quaint old ladies, and some villain whose 
only imperfection is that he doesn’t 
quite agree with the general conception 
of the only right and proper way to 
worship God, and who as a result can’t 
marry the village belle. In the last 
chapter, he sees the light, of course. 
But I’m going to wish a thriller on them 
or bust! Holy smoke!” 

I-dith Coale had driven William Coale 
and the story in the old court reports 
from David’s mind, and now they came 
rushing back. He got his book and 
read the report over again. ‘‘There’s 
nothing new under the’ sun,” he 
chuckled. “Can you beat it? John 
Rudd, old skinflint, gets a grip on John 
Bagg financially, and Bagg is in a fair 
way of going broke. Rudd offers to 
cancel Bagg’s indebtedness and give him 
some cash to boot, if he will give him 
his daughter to wed. Bagg, in despera- 
tion, makes his daughter marry old 
Rudd. Note: Daughter is very beauti- 
ful, and willing to sacrifice herself for 
the family; nice girl! 
pers, but Rudd doesn’t treat his wife 
any too kindly, and Bagg’s conscience 
begins to trouble him. Things get 
worse for daughter and John Rudd gets 
killed. Bagg is suspected, but it can’t 
be proved. For one thing, the motive 
is hard to discover. Motive suggested 
above, namely, saving his daughter 
from maltreatment, is not considered 
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strong enough, and John Bagg is de- 
clared not guilty. Note: He confesses 
shortly after, on deathbed. The final 
result is not mentioned in report, but 
of course, beautiful daughter gets all 
of both hubby’s and daddy’s money, 
rich, marries a duke or something, and 
cuts a happy figure in society.” 

As David read that, the story of how 
Edith’s father had married a young 
girl who had been his cook, came rush- 
ing back to him. Why had she mar- 
ried an old man like William Coale? 
David didn’t care, except that perhaps 
there was a story in it like the one of 
long ago. 

David 
kitchen. 

“Mrs. Watt,” he said, straddling a 
kitchen chair, and leaning on his arms 
crossed on the back of it, “when was 
the last hanging you attended?” 

It took Mrs. Watt some moments to 
get the hang of that question. Then 
she said, “Do you think it’s nice to 
talk like that to a perfectly respectable 
woman ?” 

“Why not?” said David. 
rather good fun, I’m told.” 

But Mrs. Watt would have nothing 
to do with his joking, and David had 
to go about getting a clue to a story in 
a more circumspect manner. But he 
didn’t succeed any better that way. If 
ever a place was lily-white and always 
had been, that place was Portrain. 
Even such an old and well-informed 
inhabitant as Mrs. Watt couldn’t think 
up a blessed black mark against any- 
body. Mrs. Watt admitted that there 
had once‘been chicken stealing and that 
there had been suspicions, but that 
when two foxes were shot back in the 
woods, the suspicions “sorter” died out. 

The job was hopeless. “Oh, very 
well,” thought David, “I'll invent one; 
nobody’ll ever know the difference!” 
Then to Mrs. Watt he said, ‘Where 
does William Coale live?” 

“Thinking of calling on him?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know, I might! He 
must be an amusing old rascal.” 

“Amusin’! I should say not. There 
ain’t a more unpleasant man anywhere. 
Did you ever hear what he did when 
his wife died—a nice pleasant woman 
she was, too, and deservin’ a better man 
than him! I don’t see how she ever 
come to marry him, though it was be- 
fore I was old enough to know much 
about it. He killed her, folks say, and 
I believe it too, naggin’ her—and that 
reminds me, I hear you’re acquainted 
with that pretty daughter of his.” 

“| have that honor, Mrs. Watt.” 

“H’m! Didn’t come down here to 
see her, I suppose?” 








“No, I didn’t know she was here, or 
had ever been here!” 

“Didn’t, hey? Well, I suppose I’ve 
got to believe you, though I don’t know 
as I do, but as [I was saying, when his 
wife died, he goes right off and mar- 
ries the hired girl. I haven’t a thing 
against her, not a thing; she’s a per- 
fectly respectable woman as far as I 
know; comes from a family down to- 
ward Wellton; but I say it ain’t right 
for a man to marry a servant and ex- 
pect a girl like his daughter, proud and 
having good blood in her, to be pleased 
about it. Id ’a’ done just what she 
did myself, and been glad of the ex- 
cuse to leave him, into the bargain! I 
guess she’s sorry enough she didn’t, by 
this time!” 

David understood that it was the 
young wife who was sorry and not the 
daughter. Mrs: Watt told David where 
William Coale lived, and described the 
house, and David set forth to gather 
what local color he could. He found 
the house easily enough and was in 
luck, for William himself was _ trim- 
ming a walk with a sod cutter so near 
the gate that David, lounging along, 
could stop and speak to him. That 
sort of thing was new to David, but 
it seemed to be the custom of Portrain, 
and David took a chance. 
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Mrs. Watt had told him old 


fat, 
which was description enough. David 
would have preferred a tall, skinny, 
angular man, with a clean-shaven face 
and thin lips and a hard face. But 
William was short and came pretty 
near being fat, and he had a drab, yel- 
lowish mustache. His face was lined 
heavily and not in fine creases, and it 
took a lot of examination to discover 
his. real character in it. He looked as 
though he had done a great deal of 
dissipating, yet that was contrary to 
report. At first glance his eyes were 
his weak point. They were rather small 
and very smart and quite unattractive, 
and yet David couldn’t help feeling that 
there was something wrong with that 
first impression of his. The more he 
thought of it, the more he _ believed 
that his second impression was correct, 
which was that old man Coale’s eyes 
had fear in them! 

“Fine day,” said David. 

“Very fine,” said William, not stop 
ping his work. 

“Do you mind if I sit down on the 
grass and talk to you for a while?” 

“Sit as long as you like.” William 
was indifferent, to the point of cold- 
ness. 

“Thanks. You see, I don’t know 
much about Portrain. I’ve only been 
here two or three days and I want to 
find out some things about it. I’m 
told you’re the smartest man in town.” 

The old man stopped trimming, and 
looked at David curiously, his lips 
squeezed together. Then, without 
speaking, he took up his work again. 

“T was just wondering how much 
good farm land is worth round here.” 

“That depends on what you call good 
farm land.” 

David explained, but William didn’t 
know the value, probably because he 
didn’t know whether David wanted to 
buy or sell. David didn’t make much 
headway and the old man wasn’t in 
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“Burned to death!” one of the men exclaimed. “No, he’s dead, and not burned to death, 


either,” muttered the man close to him. 


clined to sociability. He didn’t ask 
David his name, or where he came from, 
or anything else. 

Before he left, David saw William’s 
wife, a young woman in no way remark- 
able except for an extremely buxom 
figure. She was good looking enough, 
but she did not seem particularly intel- 
ligent. David took her to be an ordi- 


“Don’t touch a thing—he’s been killed!” 


nary, uneducated, lower-class country 
girl; but why on earth she had married 
William Coale he could not imagine, 
unless it had been to escape the life 
of a hired girl. Perhaps she had had 
a cunning vision of an early widowhood 
and thereafter a life of ease. David 
thought that if that were so, she had 
used bad judgment, for William looked 
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good for many a year, 
much over sixty. 

William himself seemed to be noth- 
ing more than a crusty old chap. David 
thought that, on the whole, it would be 
a shame to kill William in cold blood. 
Perhaps he could find out something 
that he had done that wasn’t real kind, 
and then have some one turn the tables 
on him. “That,” thought David, “must 
be a good plot, because it’s used all the 
time. Besides, there isn’t even a pick- 
pocket in this old burg, to say nothing 
of any one with real, promising, crimi 
nal depravity.” 

David sailed that afternoon with the 
genius who had probably failed. She 
didn’t look like a genius; she didn’t 
act like a genius; perhaps she’d never 
been intended for a genius. 


He was not 


He remem- 
bered the gorgeous, glittering, frosty 
lady of the Coxe’s library, and com- 
pared her with the woman of Portrain. 
Now she was darkly tanned, her face 
had filled out, and she was overflow- 
ing with health. She wore no hat. Her 
skirt was of khaki, her waist of flannel, 
her shoes of white canvas and rubber- 
soled. There had never been any ques- 
tion about her being good looking, and 
she was much better looking now than 
he had ever seen her before, but now 
her beauty didn’t seem such an impor- 
tant part of her. It was secondary to 
her vitality and health. Her nerv- 
ousness was gone, and David felt im- 
mediately the absence of the occasional, 
antagonistic irritability which had al- 
ways before been a part of her. 

The bay was sparkling blue and 
white, the air so full of health-giving 
ozone that David could feel his lungs 
expand, his heart brace up and_ look 
on its work cheerfully; his blood 
cheered up and began to flow with 
real enthusiasm. 

“This is the life!’ he cried, as the 
boat raced along. 

Edith smiled and glanced at him, and 
then back to the wind on the sail and 
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she 


the course was steering. They 
spoke in monosyllables mostly, and few 
of those. 

They reached Wellton and she com- 
pleted her business quickly. Even be- 
fore the wind, they sailed home slowly, 
for the breeze died as the sun sank 
low. They Walked along the lane to 
her grandmother’s house, and David 
stayed to supper with them. 

He was given a room to fix up in, 
and as he was leaving it he heard Edith 
downstairs. By chance, he glanced 
through the door of a room that was 
unmistakably hers. He stopped and 
took a good look at it, then he went in- 
side and looked about, and finally he 
opened the top bureau drawer. 
all as neat as a pin. 


It was 
He stood looking 
at the open drawer for a moment, closed 
it, and went downstairs. 


“Blessed if I know the answer,” he 
thought. “It’s beyond me. I hadn’t 
any business there, but I’m glad I 
went.” 

The change from chaos, disorder, and 
confusion to neatness and perfect or- 
der, as exemplified in her bureau 


Alden and her drawer in 
Portrain, was an exact parallel with 
the change in Edith herself. Her soul 
had tortured, her heart broken, 
and her mind had become disordered. 
Time had restored her vision and her 
courage, and she was herself again— 
substantial, calm, sane, and very lovely. 

The evening very simple. 
Quietly and casually Edith moved about 
doing this or that. At supper their one 
maid did not appear, and Edith changed 
the plates. After supper, they sat in 
the tiny sitting room, and the grand- 
mother welcomed the smoke of David’s 
pipe. 

At nine took way 
homeward slowly, dreaming. David 
was no man of literature and knew no 
writers great or struggling to be great, 
but he thought that he knew that Edith 
Coale was not, and never would be, a 
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writer of any account. She was not 
David’s idea of the type. Back in Al- 
den, she might have been anything, 
when from one minute to the next, she 
sank to the depths of despair in tears, 
and rose to the heights of enthusiasm 
with fire in her eyes. In Alden, she 
had studied the subordination of 
clothes; she had ignored them till on 
the day of gorgeousness at the Coxe’s 
they had overwhelmed her. Before 
that, she had tried her best to belittle 
her beauty and the graceful curves of 
her body, and to enlarge her career 
and the qualities of her mind. 

But the woman of Alden was not the 
girl of Portrain. The neat simplicity 
of her clothes made the glory of the 
woman shine forth. The color in her 
cheeks had cried aloud of the beauty 
they adorned, and the softness of her 
speech and the gentleness of her 
thoughts pictured the heart and mind 
of her. 

“T knew it, I knew it,” thought David. 
“That other business was just hysteria 
—a bitter, wronged woman struggling 
against herself and against the world. 
I knew I couldn’t be wrong! I knew 
that this was underneath all the time!” 

David fibbed to himself. He had 
been wrong, for he had decided just 
the other way. He had suspected what 
was underneath the veneer of her great 
ambitions, but he had not convinced 
himself that he was right in his sus- 
picions. Later on, he had convinced 
himself that the girl was erratic and 
not desirable as a steady diet. 

“The jig must have been up the day 
I saw her at the Coxe’s, and she was 
just trying to brazen it out with me. 
She thought I knew it, and she was 
making believe she didn’t care. She 
had let her Uncle Arthur help her, and 
she wasn’t going to parade her hurt 
pride before the others, for my benefit. 
I wonder what would have happened 
if I'd been there alone?” 

That wondering business got David 
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to his room at Mrs. Watt’s, and in ten 
minutes he was asleep. The first thing 
he thought of when he awoke the next 
morning was Edith Coale, and it was 
very hard work to turn his mind to 
his story. But it had to be done—and 
William Coale having married some- 
body’s more or less beautiful and surely 
young daughter, he resolved to follow 
the trail further. He called on Mrs. 
Watt’s aid. 

“Mrs. Watt, who was the present 
Mrs. Coale before she was married?” 

“Sarah Hughes.” 

“And her father was John Hughes.” 
David was thinking of the Johns— 
Bagg and Rudd. 

“No, he wasn’t; he was and still is 
Sam Hughes.” 

“Excuse me, my mistake. I recall 
that you said he lives down Wellton 
way.” 

“Yes, he does; he’s a sort of fore- 
man in the clay works.” 

“Nice, respectable gentleman, rather 
youngish—about your age, maybe?” 

“Just about, I should—what’s that 
you said about bein’ youngish?” 

“Young is that handsome is, Mrs. 
Watt. I’m going down to see John B— 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Sam Hughes 
—after breakfast. Somehow, I’ve got 
the name of John on my mind. I'll be 
back for lunch, with your permission.” 

“IT hope you come back more sen- 
sible than you are now,” she called 
after him. David turned and walked 
back. 

“T’m going down to the clay works 
for a walk, and maybe I'll look ’em 
over, if they'll let me. If I see Mr. 
Hughes, can I teil him I’m a friend 
of yours, as a sort of introduction?” 

“T guess it won’t do any harm,” said 
Mrs. Watt. 

An hour later, David reached the clay 
banks, and within another half hour, 
he was talking with Sam Hughes. He 
was a large man, not quite so tall as 
David, but much heavier. His arms 
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were huge, his hands powerful, and 
his back a yard across. He was not 
a fluent talker, but was pleasant enough 
to David, though there seemed to be 
a scowl fixed on his face. 

David spent an hour with him. The 
plant itself was not particularly inter- 
esting for it was rather crude and old- 
fashioned ; but the white clay was pleas- 
ant to play with, and the red and blue 
clays running through it in streaks were 
pretty. But the important thing was 
Sam. David spoke casually of William 
Coale, and Sam’s face clouded over; 
he spoke of Sarah, and Sam’s face did 
more than cloud; but he would not 
speak of either of them. There was 
hate in his heart; there was torture in 
his brain, and there was strength in 
his arm. David had his story, and it 
was almost line for line the story of 
the two Johns in the old law reports. 

He had his story sure enough, but 
he’d have to do Sam Hughes dirty if he 
lifted him out of real life and made a 
murderer of him, in fiction. Sam was 
no villain. The story of the two Johns 
had gotten the best of David and he 
was imagining things about Sam that 
weren’t so. Sam’s frown and the hate 
on his face were just fancies of his, 
but nevertheless he could wish ’em on 
Sam in the story—Sam would never 
know. 

He said good-by and climbed to the 
top of the cliff, took out his notebook, 
and wrote a description of the country 
about him. He picked out an attrac- 
tive cottage for Sam, and made notes on 
Sam himself. He reached Mrs. Watt’s 
a little late for lunch. 

Within two days David’s story was 
written to the point where Sam Hughes 
went to William Coale, determined to 
make him treat his daughter as she de- 
served, or take the consequences. Sam 
was on fire. William Coale had loaned 
him money, and swindled him, and 
threatened him, and Sam had given him 
Sarah, and was now ashamed of him- 
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self. Sam knew, by that time, how 
much he loved his daughter and how 
much he hated William Coale. Sam 
would kill William in the story if nec- 
essary, but he would 

At that point David’s typewriter 
stopped clicking, and he went down- 
stairs to lunch. From lunch he went 
to Edith. 

It was a warm day, and Edith was 
cutting the grass about the cottage. 
Her sleeves were rolled up, her hair 
was in disorder, and she was glowing. 
She would not let David take the lawn 
mower from her. 

“Tt’s my job; it’s good for me. You’re 
not strong yet, and besides, if you will 
call without notice, you’ve got to mind, 
or you can’t come at all!” 

“l’m strong enough, young lady, 
never fear! I’ve recovered completely, 
but it’s such awfully good fun watching 
you that I’m glad you’ll let me loaf. 
I don’t suppose that you realize that 
you are the best-looking female lady 
on God’s green grass, and therefore 
very well worth watching.” 

She stopped the mower and examined 
him closely. For just an instant, there 
Was an expression of gratification on 
her face, but she quickly tapped her 
forehead with her finger. 

“You haven’t recovered in that part 
of you,” she said. “It’s still weak.” 

For two hours they talked together, 
and David was fascinated. The long- 
ing that he had for her back in that 
Alden summer multiplied a thousand- 
fold, and now there was nothing for 
his wise head to take exception to. She 
was no more an erratic flibbertigibbit, 
an unstable and dangerous genius, than 
he was. She was just woman, whole- 
some and pure, a girl who had been de- 
signed for wifehood and motherhood, 
and never for anything else of impor- 
tance. 

There wasn’t any question about Edith 
now. There had been mighty little 
question after David’s first sail with 
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her, and none at all, if he had only 
known it, after he had seen her bureau 
drawer. It had taken him a few days 
really to understand that the change 
in the bureau drawers was typical of 
the change in Edith herself. Back in 
Alden, he had been afraid of her; now 
he was sure of her beyond any shadow 
of a doubt. 

On the evening of the next day he 
found only the grandmother at the cot- 
tage. 

“Sit down,” she said when he came 
in, “and* talk to me a while. Edith 
vill be here presently. She has had a 
hard hour or two. She’s upstairs, get- 
ting over it.” 

Grandmother obviously tried to make 
light of whatever had happened. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” David 
asked the hackneyed question. 

“No, there isn’t—there isn’t anything 
anybody can do! Her father has been 
raising ructions, He came here and 
made a scene. He didn’t want her to 


see you; said you were after his money, 


and that you wouldn’t get it! He wants 
Edith to go back to him; says he’s tired 
of his wife. I’m afraid there’s some- 
thing wrong with him, something more 
than just being cross. I never saw him 
act like that before, though he’s been 
getting worse for the last year. He 
never used to be that way. I never knew 
a nicer, pleasanter young man than 
he was, when he married my daughter. 
It wasn’t until maybe three or four 
years ago that he began to be ugly. 
It seems to me he’s never been the 
same since he had typhoid fever; seems 
as though he began to hate everybody 
and everything, including himself, when 
he was getting over it; and it’s been 
getting worse ever since.” 

“THe’s .very rich, isn’t he?” David 
asked. He hardly knew why he put 
the question. 

“Yes, he’s pretty well off, for around 
here. That’s another thing—he never 
acted queer about money matters, till 
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after he was sick. Before then, he was 
always_helping people, and while every- 
body said he was a good business man, 
that was nothing against him. He was 
always fair and never took advantage of 
any one. He made lots of money out 
of his farm and some out of fish, but 
the clay works are really what made 
him rich. He.ran across the white 
clay banks and bought them, and they 
turned out better than any one ever 
dreamed they would. There’s some 
sort of stuff in them that’s used for 
making paper mostly, and it’s very 
scarce. He ships it away in schooners 
and in cars both, and gets lots of money 
for it. 

“That’s one of the things that’s 
queer, too. He goes there nearly every 
day, and the men used to like him a 
lot, but now they hate him. They’ve 
all got their homes there mostly, and 
are all settled, and lots of them have 
been there for years, but he won’t raise 
wages the way everybody else does, be- 
cause things are costing so much more. 
And when they complain, he just tells 
them if they don’t like it they can get 
out, and he’ll get other workmen. They 
can’t do that because they’ve been there 
so long, and own their homes, and no- 
body’ll buy them, because they’re afraid 
of William Coale.” 

“T understand,” David said. Another 
similarity between Coale and Hughes 
and the story of the two Johns had 
come to light! Sam was foreman in 
William’s clay works, and perhaps Wil- 
liam had some hold on Sam which had 
influenced him in giving the old man 
his daughter. Queer business, that sim- 
ilarity. 

David heard Edith on the stairs. 

“Be good to her and cheer her up,” 
the grandmother whispered. 

But Edith had removed all traces of 
her tears, if there had been tears, and 
she hid within her whatever troubles she 
had. The only indication she gave of 
the ordeal that she had been through 
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was a little lassitude, and a gentle smile 
instead of laughter. ' 

They sailed all the next afternoon 
and had supper with her grandmother 
again, and afterward he and Edith 
went to the post office for the evening 
mail. On the way home, they left 
the beaten track and walked along the 
beach to the place where David had 
first seen her, in Portrain. 

The full moon, risen above the haze 
on the horizon, had made the walk 
along the beach possible. The moon- 
light, reflected in a long line from the 
wind-rippled water, lighted her face 
doubly. His love magnified her really 
wonderful beauty, and he was over- 
whelmed at the enormousness of the 
thing he was about to ask her. David 
was scared to death. He tried to speak 
out loud, but half stammered, half whis- 
pered, “Edith.” 

“Yes, Davy, I’m here.” 

Her bantering voice brought back at 
least part of his courage. 

“T love—love you, Edie, very much.” 
He stammered that, too, but the con- 
fession made, all his courage returned. 
“Will you marry me?” He didn’t stam- 
mer then. 

“Davy, Davy, Davy,” she laughed, 
“how can you ask me such a question ?” 

She really seemed to think that he 
was very funny. 

The question surprised Davy. Why 
on earth shouldn’t he ask her to marry 
him? He was a perfectly respectable 
member of the community, entirely able 
to support a wife, and as far as he 
knew had no serious mental or physi- 
cal ailments. But whatever effect she 
had meant her laughter to have, it 
roused David, and David roused, was 
no weakling. 

“Ask you that question—why 
shouldn’t I ask exactly that?” he ex- 
claimed. “I want to marry you, I love 
you, and you wouldn’t marry me with- 
out my asking you, would you?” 

“‘No-o-o-o, I don’t suppose I would.” 
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“I love you, and 1 want you to marry 
me! I'll try my best to take good care 
of you and make you happy!” 

“Of course, Davy, that’s just redun- 
dancy. I love, I love you, marry me 
and we'll always he happy; you’re the 
only woman in the world, and all that 
sort of thing—but! you’ve been ill, and 
you’re getting well, and that’s always 
a susceptible period for young men, 
and you’ve been here alone with me 
for a week. And the moon! Davy, 
the moon! It makes ’em that way. 
Why didn’t you fall in love with me 
back in Alden, when you saw me in 
the bright sunlight as I really was, and 
as I really am now?” 

She had found the weak 
David’s armor. 


spot in 


“That wasn’t you, Edie,” he said. 
“That was a make-believe girl, a girl 
who was angry, perhaps ashamed, and 
certainly swimming against a_ strong 
current. She was a wonderful woman, 
making believe that she was something 
else. You’re meant to play the part 
that all good women are meant for, 
fundamentally.” 

“Tf all that were so, you would have 
known it then. You would have seen 
under the surface. You came very near 
loving me then. I know you did; it was 
easy enough to see; but you decided I 
wouldn’t do, and that you wouldn’t love 
me. Now it’s the moon and conva- 
lescence. You'll get over it, Davy! 
Come along, I must go home to grand- 
mama.” 

She was still laughing at him. 

“Grandmama will be all right for a 
little while! What you say about last 
summer isn’t so, but suppose it were 
true, suppose I had made a mistake— 
am I to be everlastingly damned for 
it?” 

They were walking 
tage. 


toward the cot- 


“You’re not to be damned or any- 
thing,” she returned. “I’m just explain- 
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ing to you that you are simply extremely 
sentimental to-night.” 

“Edith, dear, please be sensible!” 

“Davy, what language! ‘Edith 
dear!’ ” 

“But I mean it. Why won't you 
give up those foolish ideas of yours? 
Suppose you can write; suppose some 
day you do become famous; you'll be 
just as famous whether your name is 
Mrs. David Mott, or Miss Edith Coale. 
Think of the long years ahead for both 
of us, and how happy we will be to- 
gether! You can do your work just 
as well in our house as here, or alone 
in Alden.” 

“No, there would be too many dis- 
tractions.” 

‘Aren't those distractions attractive?” 

“Davy, I’m not going to quit. I came 
pretty near it; but I’m going back, and 
this time I’m going to succeed!” 

“And you’re not going to love any- 
body, ever ?” 

“Of course, nobody can tell about 
that.” 

“But that’s your plan—you’re the 
sort of woman who does not want to 
love or be loved. Love is weakness— 
your ambition is higher than that, is 
that it?” 

“You know I was engaged once, 
Davy.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“And I’m terribly ashamed of what 
happened! Of course, I was very 
young, which is some small excuse for 
me. That experience has made me 
afraid of love ever since.” 

“Why, for goodness sake? You 
made a mistake, that was all; and that, 
by the way, should square us for the 
one you say I made in Alden, last 
summer,” 

“T didn’t say you made a mistake. 
Quite to the contrary! Your judgment 
was excellent! But J did make a mis- 
take; and mine was serious. I was 
ambitious even then; I was writing and 
studying hard. I met Harry Freeman 


and fell in love with him. He had a 
wonderful mind, you know that; you 
know what he has done since. You 
know how thin and fragile he was— 
he was all mind. One day I had been 
with him for hours and was perfectly 
happy, when suddenly I saw another 
man—a brute, a perfect brute. He was 
six-feet-and-something tall and he 
weighed, I suppose, nearly two hundred 
pounds. His arms were hairy, his 
hands like—oh, huge! He had a big 
black-and-blue spot near his eye, and 
his nose was all battered up. He was 
not beautiful; he was so ugly he was 
funny; and he had no intellect that 
I could discover. 

“And yet, Davy, at the very 
minute I saw him I knew that I could 
never marry Harry. I suppose the 
elemental woman in me, the inheritance 
of the stone age, suddenly took complete 
charge of my affairs. I didn’t like the 
brute man himself. He annoyed me 
extremely. But I wanted to love a 
brute, to be loved by a big, strong ani- 
mal. I wanted a man to love me who 
was so strong that my strength would 
be like a feather, compared to the iron 
of him. I did love what that man 
represented. You see what a fool | 
was. My engagement was broken with- 
in a week.” 

“And what sort of man do you want 
now ?” 

“I’m blessed if I know, Davy. I 
don’t believe I want any sort of man.” 

“Edith, I’m the sort of man you want. 
I have plenty of brute strength and I 
really have an average intellect, honest 
I have, and think how you 
could develop it! Why won't you love 
me?” 

“Why won’t I? How do you know 
I don’t; you haven’t asked me—no— 
stop! I don’t love you, but I'll tell 
you one thing.” She walked backward 
to the cottage door, and opened it. 
“You were the brute with the black 
eye!” 


besides, 

















Sam Hughes looked at those about him 
calmly. “I’ve said all I’ve got to say. 


1 killed him—I guess that’s enough.” 


The door closed between them, and 
the bolt shot home. 

“Please let me in.” 

“No, it’s time for you to go. 
going to bed.” 

There were more “pleases” and more 
“absolutely nos.” 
“To-morrow 

begged. 

“Will you be more sensible in the 
sunlight than you are in the moonlight?” 
she asked, with banter in her voice. 
“Will you?” 

“T couldn’t be, possibly.” 
“T’ll be around right after breakfast.” 


I’m 








morning, then: he 
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David walked out to the road and 
turned toward Mrs. Watt’s. It was a 
very quiet evening, and all Portrain 
seemed to have gone to bed, though it 
was not much after nine o’clock. He 
walked on till he came to an open gate 
within which he knew was an apple 
tree, with apples on the ground beneath 
it. He found two and ate them. He 
lighted a cigar, one that he had carried 
about all day. It was a little worse 
for wear. 

There was a large, open space 
in the trees, through which David could 
see the bay. He climbed the fence, and 
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sat on the top rail, making believe that 
he was looking at the moonlight on the 
water, when he was really trying to 
convince himself that Edith loved him 
and would admit it before many days 
had passed. Her arguments against love 
had not rung true. She had seemed 
very happy, her eyes had been bright, 
and her cheeks had glowed. There 
hadn’t been a single note of sadness or 
sympathy for him in her voice. David 
was filled with hope and happiness. 
He stayed there till his cigar was fin- 
ished, and then walked homeward. 

He came to William Coale’s house, 
and remembered the story that he was 
writing. What on earth should he do 
with the ending of that story? Sarah 
was the heroine and would have to be 
made happy at the end. He had taken 
care of that by dragging in a young 
lover whom she had given up to save 
her father—but what should he do with 
Sam Hughes? Altogether, the story was 
rather melodramatic, and, at that mo- 
ment, David wasn’t enthusiastic about 
it. 

There was one lighted window in 
William Coale’s house, downstairs at 
the right. David thought of married 
life with Edith, and then of what the 
married life in that house must be. 
He wondered what it could be—whether 
at that moment the old man and the 
young woman were sitting quietly in 
the room by the lamp, reading. He 
could not see, for the vines were in 
the way. But he could see that the 
shades were up and perhaps they 
wouldn’t mind if he took a peek. He 
had started toward the window before 
he realized that one didn’t do that sort 
of thing. He stopped. 

At that instant he heard a voice. It 
was loud and angry. Then he heard 
another voice for an instant, but it was 
indistinct, and he could not tell whether 
it was a man’s or a woman’s. 

David ran quickly toward the win- 
dow. The piazza and its railing barred 
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his way, but he could see through the 
vines. William Coale was standing by 
a small table on which, at his right, was 
a large kerosene lamp. He was very 
angry, but his voice had fallen, so that 
David could not hear what he was say- 
ing. David could see no one else, but 
it was evident that some one was in 
the room, at David’s left. William 
Coale’s voice was the only one he heard. 
Even when the old man stopped speak- 
ing, there was no answer. David, see- 
ing that nothing serious was afoot, real- 
ized that he had no business there, spy- 
ing on family fights, and turned back to 
the road. He walked diagonally across 
the lawn, vaulted the low fence and set 
out for Mrs, Watt’s domicile. He for- 
got the story; he forgot the Coale fam- 
ily; he forgot everything except Edith 
Coale, and seeing her the next morning, 
immediately after breakfast. 

Somehow or other he would make 
her see the light. He had nature on his 
side—healthy girls were made for 
marrying, and Edith was no longer a 
nervous, hysterical, dramatic female, 
fighting with her back against the wall, 
but a strong, upstanding, clear-eyed, 
warm-skinned woman, ripe for winning. 
Davy would win her. He was wonder- 
ing whether it was plain conceit which 
made him so sure of his ability to win 
her, when his musing was stopped short 
by a scream. 

It came from the direction in which 
he had come, and it was a woman’s 
voice. For an instant, David was not 
sure whether it was a scream of terror 
or alarm, or whether it was simply the 
loud cry of a girl skylarking. It was 
not repeated, and he was about to put 
the latter interpretation on it, when he 
heard a man shout, and then another. 
Something was wrong! David ran 
back in the direction of the sounds. 

He saw a man running across the 
road toward William Coale’s house and 
a glance showed him what was wrong. 
The room in which David had seen 
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William Coale was a mass of flames, 
easily enough seen through the vines. 

David reached the piazza just behind 
the man who had come across the road. 
They reached the front door together, 
and as they opened it they recoiled be- 
fore the cloud of smoke that poured out 
on them. For a moment they hesitated, 
and then David cried, “Try the back 
of the house!” They both ran. David 
turned to the right, the other to the 
left. 

Intent as he was on the business at 
hand, David, as he ran, saw a dim 
figure in the shadow of the trees. He 
saw it surely, and afterward he was 
sure that it was the figure of a woman, 
and that she was in white, and running 
toward the road. It made no impres- 
sion on him then. Perhaps he thought 
it was a servant or even Mrs. Coale, 
running for aid. Afterward, he knew 
that it was neither, and he could not 
remember that the woman had shouted 
as she would have done if she had been 
in search of assistance. 

The back door of William Coale’s 
house was open, and the wind from the 
bay kept it clear of smoke. A third 
man joined David and the other man 
as they entered the house. 

The smoke was dense, but they could 
see flames in the corner room. David 
saw that some opening must be fur- 
nished for the smoke, if they were to 
reach the fire. 

“Go round and open the front door!” 
he shouted, and one of the men, under- 
standing, quickly disappeared. Then 
David, guessing at where the window 
was, grasped a small chair and waited. 
In a moment he heard the door open 
and almost instantly the smoke-filled 
hallway cleared. Then David took a 
long breath, and with the chair before 
him, went into the room. There was 
no obstruction and he reached the op- 
posite wall, <A thrust or two, and he 
found the window, smashed the glass, 
and regained the hall, breathless and 
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his eyes smarting. He felt something 
hot about his legs and saw that his white 
flannel trousers were smoldering. He 
beat out the sparks quickly, and saw 
the two other men in the dim light of 
the flames. It looked as though the 
floor were on fire. Some one said 
“water,” but David, suddenly remem- 
bering the large kerosene lamp, was sure 
that the flames came from it. “Get 
rugs!” he shouted. 

They found two and with them made 
quick work of it. In a moment there 
was no more fire, and they were in 
total darkness. Then, with matches, 
they found a lamp in another room, 
lighted it, and went into the burned 
room. 

The thin, cotton curtains were gone, 
and the window frames scorched. A 
chair was overturned at the right, and 
on the left the center table was over- 
turned. The broken lamp was on the 
floor in the middle of the room. 

Under the window, on the left, al- 
most hidden by the table and a large 
chair, lay William Coale. There was 
still a haze of smoke in the room and 
they could see him only indistinctly. 
One of the other men saw him first 
and rushed toward him, then hesitated. 
David and the third man stood and 
stared. William Coale was surely dead. 
The first man, leaning over him, mut- 
tered, “Dead.” 

William’s mouth was half open and 
his eyes were wide open. His back 
was against the wall, his head bent 
away from it, his legs were stretched 
outward into the room and were be- 
neath the table. The table cover, half 
burned and still smoking, was across 
his waist. There was an ugly gash 
across his forehead. 

“Burned to death!” 
exclaimed. 

“Perhaps he’s not dead—oughtn’t we 
to get him out of here?” David asked. 

“No, he’s dead, and not burned to 
death, either,” the man close to him 


one of the men 
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muttered. “Don’t touch a thing—he’s 
been killed—wait till the authorities get 
here!” 

David straightened up, and suddenly 
the story he was writing flashed through 
his mind. The old man had been killed, 
and there was a real villain in Por- 
train, after all. He turned and found 
himself hemmed in by a crowd of peo- 


surrender to him; that when the little 
things of life had been swept away 
and only the big things counted, she 
had gone where she felt she could find 
the consolation she needed, If he has 
ever been kind to her, no father can be 
anything but precious to his child, and 
William Coale had been very kind to 
Edith for many years! 


ple, asking questions, and as the news But they were soon disturbed. Wil- 
spread he heard gasps of horror, liam Coale’s wife, who had been Sarah 
: Then he felt some one grasping his Hughes, had been found lying half on 
2 arm, and he looked down. It was Edith the floor and half on a couch in the 
1 Coale, back room where she had fallen, and 
» “David, get the people outside, she was, if not unconscious, close to 
* please !” it. She was muttering half-formed 
d No one seemed to be in authority, words in a low voice, hardly above a 
and David knew that if murder had whisper. A great welt ran from her 
\, been committed, nothing in the house jaw across her cheek to her left eye, 
\ should be touched. The two men who as though she had been struck with 
d had come with him were still beside some unimaginable instrument, The 
*- him. He turned to them and said, “I mark was wide, and as pronounced as 
e think the body oughtn’t be touched! though it had been inflicted by the lash 
The people should leave the house!” of a whip. 
I- Then he heard Edith speak to one of Doctor Cuttle and another man car- 
re the men. “Please, Dr. Cuttle, ask the ried her upstairs, passing close to David. 
1S people to leave!” Edith shuddered, and David felt her 
d The man addressed was the one who finger nails digging into the palm of 
y. had just said that William Coale was his hand. Then Leonard Cousins, 
st dead. Before he had time to speak, Portrain’s only officer of the law, came, 
d. there were cries from the back part of and whatever Len’s qualifications for 
id the house, and the people turned in his office may have been on ordinary 
d. that direction. The three men and _ occasions, in this emergency he rose 
it- dith Coale were left alone in the room. to sublime heights. Len took charge 
Then they heard some one calling ““Doc- in no uncertain manner. First he called 
id tor Cuttle” in a voice that showed some- sharply the names of three or four 
ck thing serious was afoot. citizens, and gave orders to them to 
nt David closed the door and waited. clear the house and stand guard. .He 
ed Edith stood beside him. requested two ladies of Portrain to re- 
e- “Oh, Davy, Davy,” she whimpered, main and do anything for Mrs. Coale 
lf and with a moan slid into David’s arms. that Doctor Cuttle might desire. This 
SS She was not crying, but he could feel accomplished, he entered the burned 
sh her trembling, and her fingers grasped room, came out, asked all the questions 
his hand and his sleeve convulsively. he could think of, and set forth to the 
en David forgot the horror that was in the nearest telephone to cail for help. 
room; forgot the crowd in the room The Boston police promised aid at 
we before him; forgot everything but the once by automobile, and Len returned 
ed. girl who asked him to comfort her. to the Coale house, took up a dignified 
to For the minutes that they stood there, position, and waited for the Boston 
im he believed that the shock had made her automobile. 
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All this time Edith was with David. 
When Leonard Cousins came back and 
said that Boston detectives were com- 
ing, Edith asked David to go home with 
her. 

“T must see that grandmother is all 
right, and then come back here,” she 
said, 

On the way to her house David pro- 
tested, but she would not listen. Back 
she would go and back she did go, 
clutching David’s arm, when they found 
that all was quiet at her house. It 
was not until they were back at William 
Coale’s that David realized the horror 
of what had happened. The people 
standing about, talking in hushed voices, 
the men on guard at the doors, and 
the girl trembling beside him, suddenly 
drove away the unreality and left him 
face to face with a grim and ¢errible 
crime. 

And then there flashed across his 
mind the recollection of his hunt for 
a man who would kill William Coale. 
There came the recollection of Sam 
Hughes and the story of the two Johns. 
In David’s story Sam Hughes killed 
William Coale. Who had killed him 
in real life? David had been not more 
than twenty feet from the man who had 
done it; he had heard William Coale 
shouting at him in anger, and it had 
happened within three or four minutes 
of the time that David had stood look- 
ing through the vines. 

Edith spoke to him and roused him 
from his reverie. 

“Come, Davy,” she said, “let’s go 
where we can sit down.” 

She went toward a bench under the 
trees, and when David saw her in her 
white dress in the shadow of the trees, 
his heart almost stopped beating. The 
woman he had seen running away from 
the house as he was running to the 
back door had been Edith Coale! 

What had she been doing there? He 
had left her in her own house and she 
had said that she was going to bed, 
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and yet she had gone to her father’s 
house and had run away from it when 
the alarm had been given. David re- 
membered the apples he had eaten and 
the cigar he had smoked on the fence. 
It must have been while he was smok- 
ing that she had passed, and he had 
not seen her. 

Had she been in the room with her 
father when David was looking through 
the vines? Had it been she that Wil- 
liam Coale was cursing, and if it had 
been she—if it had been she 

The grim question stared David in 
the face. What did Edith Coale know 
and what had she done; why had she 
been running from the house without 
shouting, and why had she been at the 
house at all? And added to all that, 
Edith had trembled; she had clung to 
David for support; she had gasped with 
horror: but she had not asked if it 
were known who had killed her father; 
and on their walk to her house and 
back again she had not asked. Could 
it be possible that she knew who had 
done it, or that she had been in the 
house when it was done? David could 
not ask himself the only other ques- 
tion there was to ask. 

She was very quiet; her head was 
resting against the trunk of a tree, 
her eyes were closed, and her hands 
were in her lap. David’s thoughts, as 
he watched her, flew back to the hot 
summer days in Alden, when she had 
flown into tempers in a flash, tempers 
that passed as quickly as they came. 
She had been a fiery woman then, one 
who lost all control of herself, one who 
could hate bitterly, for a moment, when 
she was provoked. 

But in Portrain she had been calm, 
quiet, restrained, gentle, and sweet. 
David knew that the girl of Portrain 
was the true woman, and that she could 
do no wrong. There must be some 
simple answer to all his questions, and 
she would explain if he asked her. 

“Edith!” She opened her eyes and 














turned her head toward him. “How 
did you hear of all this and get here 
so quickly ?” 

“I was here—I——” and she stopped. 

“But I thought you were going 
straight to bed when I left you.” 

“I was, but I——” She stopped 
again and he waited for her to speak. 
“Tell me, Edie,” he said finally, 
“No, I can’t tell you,” she said, and 
hid her face in her hands wearily. 
Then she looked at him and smiled 

wearily, too. 

“I’m glad you’re here, Davy,” she 
said. “I don’t know what I should do 
without you! You always seem to be 
near when I need you most!” 

At that moment they heard excited 
voices across the lawn and saw a big 
automobile stop at the gate. The men 
from Boston had come. 

There were Frank Reilly, William 
Angus, and James Murray, and the 
leader of them was Murray. He was 
a tall man with very broad shoulders, 
and thin as to the rest-of him. His 
voice was very low and he spoke very 
little. His face was as mild as a May 
morning. His eyes were blue and gen- 
tle, his mouth kind, his nose hooked a 
little, and his chin not in the least pug- 
nacious. If ever there was a great de- 
tective who didn’t look the part, that 
detective was James Murray, but his 
fame was great and his experience long. 

He and his two men went to the 
house and into the room where William 
Coale still lay as he had fallen. Leonard 
Cousins followed close at their heels. 
Murray made a quick examination and 
in a minute was dictating notes to An- 
gus, Murray had been in the room 
perhaps ten minutes before he leaned 
over the body against the wall, and 
drew from under it a carpenter’s ham- 
mer. He examined it carefully and 
then handed it to Reilly. 

“Wrap it up—and be careful of it 
on account of finger prints,” he said. 
Then he turned to Len Cousins, who 
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was ready for him, for Len had asked 
all the questions he could think of. 

Len told him that Doctor Cuttle had 
got there first, with the young fellow 
who was staying up at Mrs. Watt’s, 
named Mott, right after him, and Ar- 
thur Simms next, meeting them as they 
came round the house. Then followed 
the beginning of a narrative that Len 
had pieced together, but Murray, so 
kindly that Len’s feelings were not 
hurt in the least, broke it off, and 
asked him to get the three men. into 
the house. 

Doctor Cuttle was still hard at work 
over Sarah Coale, upstairs. Simms 
came quickly, but it took a minute to 
find David, and during that minute 
something happened. 

Malinda Snow forced her way into 
the house and with some hitherto un- 
suspected intuition, picked out Murray 
as the chief of police and the great 
man of the moment. 

‘Be you the chief of police?” she 
demanded. Murray, having no time to 
discuss technicalities, said he was. 

“Then I want to talk to you! I got 
something mighty important to tell 
you!” Malinda was excited, very much 
in earnest and very much impressed 
with the part she was playing. 
impressed Murray, too, and he said, 
“Come in here,” and led her into the 
next room, closing the door. 

A moment later they came out, Mur- 
ray smiling, and Malinda with her lips 
squeezed tight, She had orders to say 
nothing, and more impressed than ever 
with the prominence that had been 
thrust upon her, she was not going to 
rely on only her mental powers to keep 
from talking. She was going to keep 
her mouth shut and breathe through her 
nose, so she just couldn’t talk. It was 
a dramatic, once-in-a-thousand-life- 
times moment for Malinda! 

Then Malinda stopped, saw David, 
turned round, and with her hand close 


She 
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The news had sped to the FSi lA 
surrounding towns and it 
seemed as if every man, 
woman, and child had forth- 
with set out for Portrain, 
to see what was to be seen. 


to Murray’s ear, she whispered, “That’s 
him!” and marched out of the house, 
across the road to her house and went 


to bed. She hadn't been in bed five 
minutes before she was up again and 
leaning out of the window, wishing that 
somebody would ask her what she knew 
and had told the chief of police, so that 
she could keep her mouth shut with 
some worth-while effect. 

Back in the Coale house, Murray, his 
men, and Len Cousins listened first to 
Doctor Cuttle’s story. He had been at 


the Simms’ across the street when he 
heard Mrs. Swan scream, and as soon 
as he knew what the scream was about, 





















he had run to the Coale house, and met 
David Mott coming down the road. 
Then they had met Arthur Simms and 
had gone into the house. Then he told 
what had happened after that. 

Arthur Simms had been in his stable 
and had heard shouts, and had cut 
across his back yard and got to the 
back of the Coale house at the same 
time as the others. From then on, he 
had nothing to add to what Doctor 
Cuttle had told. 

Then it was David’s turn. Murray 
turned to him and asked, “Can you add 
anything to what the others have said ?”’ 
There was just one thing that David 
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was thinking 
of, and he 
could not add 
it to what the 
others had 
said, namely, 
that Edith 
~ Coale had been 
—good God ! 
Where had she 
4% been? 
“We ti, 
4 Mott?” Mur- 
ray said. 
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his eyes searching Murray. 
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av No, I can’t add anything, except 
1d that I was walking-down the road to- 
” ward home, perhaps two hundred yards, 
id when I heard a woman scream, and 
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then a man, or more than one man, 
shout, and I ran back.” 

Murray sat looking at him quietly, 
with no sign of any particular interest. 

“Is that all, Mott?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

“Umph,” Murray muttered. He 
rose, walked to the lamp, and lighted 
a cigar over its chimney. For a min- 
ute he watched the smoke clouds dis- 
solve in the air, and then said, “Sup- 
pose I have a chat with you in here,” 
and he walked into the room to which 
he had taken Malinda, closed the door, 
pointed to a chair, sat down, and offered 
David a cigar. He watched David light 
it, and then said, “Mott, hadn’t you 
better tell me all you know?” 
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And still David could think only of 
Edith Coale. 


“T’ve told you all I know,” he said. 
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Murray smiled at him with an ex- 
pression that was as gentle as if he 
had been asking of an old friend’s 
health. 

“T don’t think you have,” he said. 
“Weren’t you on the place a little while 
before you heard the shouting and came 
running back?” 

“Good Lord, yes!” David cried. “I 
forgot all about it!’ and he told Murray 
exactly what he had done, and what 
he had seen and heard. 

Murray’s face brightened. “That fits 
with what that woman told me. She 
said that she was sitting in her window 
and saw a man with white trousers go 
into the place and come running out 
pretty soon, jumping the fence. Did 
you do that?” 

“T jumped the fence, but I didn’t 
run.” 

“And why did you go into the place 
at all?” 

David’s spirits had risen high when 
he knew that Murray knew nothing of 
Edith Coale, and he laughed. 

“T’m not going to tell you now,” he 
said, “but I give you my word, it was 
a damn-fool reason, and I can prove 
it just as soon as you can give me half 
an hour. If I told you now, you 
wouldn’t believe it!” 

“You don’t remember me, do you?” 
Murray asked. 

“No, I don’t, I’m sorry if I ought 
to.” 

“You wouldn’t, but I remember you! 
You’re Dave Mott, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“The great and only Dave Mott, that 
I used to watch play football?” 

Davy grinned. 

“Maybe you did,” he said. 

“Then I'll believe anything you tell 
me, till I’m dead sure you’re lying!” 

There was no resisting the man, 

“Tt’s a long story,” he said. 

“Before you begin, do you know any- 
thing about Coale, his family, past life, 
and that sort of thing?” 
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“Yes, I know a good deal about him.” 

“Tell me the whole story.” 

David did, just as it has been told 
here. 

“And so you think that the only per- 
son in Portrain who could have killed 
Coale is his wife’s father?” 

“And make a story out of it, yes. 
In real life he’s no murderer.” 

“Maybe you’re right, maybe you’re 
right, but Murray walked across 
the room and picked up a window shade 
that lay on a chair. The shade itself 
was partly torn from the roller. 

“Somebody was tacking or getting 
ready to tack this shade on the roller,” 
he said. “Presumably he or she had 
a hammer. There was a hammer on 
the floor under Coale. How do you sup- 
pose her father could have got hold 
of the hammer? What did you say his 
name is?” 

“Sam Hughes.” 

“Has any one seen him round here 
to-night ?” 

“T don’t believe he’s been here—I 
haven’t seen him, anyway.” 

Murray was still fondling the window 
shade. 

“You say that story is written up 
to about nine o'clock to-night?” he 
asked, 

“That’s one way of looking at it.” 

“And wouldn’t it be rich if Hughes 
was the man! Where’s the daughter?” 

“Upstairs—didn’t you see her?” 

“T mean Coale’s daughter. What’s 
the matter, Mott?” 

“Nothing’s the matter, except I hate 
to have her dragged into this business.” 
“Are you a good friend of hers?” 

David nodded his head. 





“More than that, Dave?’ “Dave” 
didn’t sound ‘familiar;’ it was just 
pleasant. 

“No.” 


“T’ve been wondering why you came 
here—to Portrain, I mean.” 

“I told you why I came; I didn’t 
know that she was here.” 











Murray grinned and put his hand on 
David’s shoulder. “You’re a liar, boy,” 
he said. No one,could have taken of- 
fense at those words, they were so filled 
with kindly, human understanding. 

“No, I’m not, chief; it’s the solemn 
truth !” 

“Oh, I don’t mean about knowing 
who was here. I mean you’re not tell- 
ing the truth when you say you’ve told 
me all you know.” Then, looking 
straight into David’s eyes he said, “The 
trouble is, your face wasn’t designed 
to hide lies. Hadn’t you better tell me?” 

David’s eyes fell and his face burned, 
He could not answer. 

“Come, tell me,” Murray said. 

1 “Nothing doing, chief,” he said. 

“All right, but you’re doing your girl 

more harm than good.” 

And then David knew that Murray 
had guessed that the only person in 
Portrain that David would shield was 


; Edith Coale, and that he, like a fool, 

: had given the whole thing away. Mur- 

[ ray walked to the door, opened it, and 
spoke to the men outside. 

, “Ask Miss Coale to come in here,” 
he said, and within a minute Edith 

5 walked into the room, and Murray 

_ closed the door behind him. Edith 


seemed perfectly at ease, and she smiled 
at Murray without the slightest sign 


" of nervousness, 
” “Won’t you tell me, Miss Coale, what 
you know about what happened here 
5 o-night ?” 
Edith told her story quickly. “I was 
e on the path near the barn, walking to- 
” ward the road, when I heard a woman 
scream. At first, I thought it came 


from this house, but in a minute I heard 
” a man shout, and I was sure that it 
- was from across the road. I don’t re- 
member exactly what I did then, but I 
think I stood still for quite a while, 
1e wondering whether anything was 
wrong, and what I should do.. Then I 
tf ran across the lawn under the trees 
and saw Mr. Mott running around the 
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house. I think I stopped for just an 
instant till I saw that the trouble was 
in this house, then I followed Mr, Mott. 
There were two other men with him, 
Doctor Cuttle and Arthur Simms. Ar- 
thur Simms went around to the front 
of the house and I stayed behind Mr. 
Mott and Doctor Cuttle. In a minute, 
Mr. Simms came back, and pretty soon 
the fire was out. After that, I stayed 
with Mr. Mott till the people went out 
of the house. Then I went to my house 
with Mr. Mott and came back here and 
waited.” 

“Then you don’t live here?” 

“No, I live with my grandmother.” 

“Close by?” 

“About half a mile down the road.” 

“And you just happened to be in 
this place when the trouble started?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you mind telling me what 
you were doing here?” 

“Just taking a walk.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you do that often, so late in 
the evening?” 

“Na.” 

“Why did you do it to-night?” 

“T—I don’t know.” Edith’s eyes had 
been fixed on Murray’s, but when he 
asked that question they dropped, and 
the blood rushed to her face. 

“Perhaps just because it was a pleas- 
ant night, and you weren’t sleepy—and 
you just happened to come here?” 

“Yes, that was it, I think.” 

“What had you been doing during 
the day?” 

Edith told him. 

“And this evening before you came 
here, on your walk?” 

“Look here, chief,” David broke in, 
“hasn’t Miss Coale told you the truth? 
Whai’s all this got to do with it?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you saw 
her here when vou came hack, and why 
won't Miss Coale tell me her real rea- 
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son for taking a®walk alone at that time 
of night?” 

“She has told you the “ 

There was a knock on the door, and 
Angus opened it without waiting for 
Murray’s answer. “Better come here, 
chief,” Angus said. 

Murray went to the door. A new- 
comer, a great brute of a man, was 
standing in the room. 

“Are you the chief?” he asked. 

Murray nodded. 

“T killed Coale,” the man said. 

“So,” said Murray, “and who are 
you?” 

“I’m Sam Hughes, and I’m glad I 
did it!” 

Murray shot a quick glance at David. 

“H’m, suppose you tell us about it,” 
he said. “Take down what he says, 
Bill, and”—turning to Sam—‘remem- 
ber that whatever you say may be used 
against you.” 

Sam Hughes looked at those about 
him calmly, with no fear on his face. 

“T’ve said all I’ve got to say. I killed 
him—I guess that’s enough.” Sam’s 
voice was hardly above a whisper. 

“Yes, that would be enough, if we 
knew you were telling the truth,” Mur- 
tay said, “but we don’t know that. 
Hadn’t you better tell us how it hap- 
pened ?” 

“T killed him—that’s enough.” 

The room was so quiet that the men 
in it could almost hear their hearts 
beat. Murray and Hughes faced each 
other in a battle of will. The eyes of 
each of them bored into the other’s eyes 
till Murray won, and Sam’s eyes fell; 
and Murray believed that whether or 
not the man before him had killed Wil- 
liam Coale, he knew who had done it. 

“All right, Hughes,” he said. “We'll 
have to lock you up. Reilly, take 2 








And then there was a commotion and 
high voices outside. They heard steps 
in the hall, and the rotund figure of a 
man, puffing and perspiring, stood in 
the doorway. He was Walter Good- 


enough, the village storekeeper in Por- 
train. 

He asked no permission to speak, but 
addressing every one, he pointed at Sam 
Hughes and cried, “Did he say he did 
it?” 

Murray nodded, and Sam Hughes 
said again, “I killed him.” 

Walter shook his fist at Sam Hughes, 
“Tt’s a lie!” he cried, and then he turned 
to Murray. “It is, I tell you, it’s a lie! 
I heard him say he done it and then 
he turned round—and come here so 
damn’ fast I couldn’t keep up with him. 
I met him down on the meadow road— 
and I says, ‘Have you heard what’s 
happened ?” and—and he says, ‘No,’ and 
I could see he don’t know without half 
lookin’ at him—and I tells him, and he 
didn’t know a thing about it because 
I can see it in his face with the moon 
shining on it—and besides, right off 
quick he says, ‘Good God! It can’t be; 
it ain’t so!’ an’ he’s tellin’ the truth 
that he didn’t know nothin’ about it— 
and then he thinks quiet for a spell, and 
then I sees a sort of horrified expres- 
sion come into his face—and—and ther 
he says he done it, and starts off here! 
I’ve knowed Sam Hughes, man and 
boy, for forty years, b’ Jove, and I’d 
know he wouldn’t kill nobody, and 
didn’t kill Will Coale, even if I hadn’t 
seen on his face that he don’t know a 
thing about it till I tell him!” 

If ever a man spoke with conviction, 
Walt Goodenough did then. Murray 
listened with his head lowered and his 
finger tips pressed together. 

“Tf you did it, Hughes, why not tell 
us how it happened?” Murray asked. 

Hughes shook his head. “I did it,” 
he said. “What difference does it make 
how it happened?” And he would say 
nothing more. ‘ 

Murray rose and stretched his arms. 
“This friend of yours, Hughes,” he 
said, “says you didn’t do it, and your 
refusal to tell how you killed Coale 
makes it look as though you didn’t 
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know how he had been killed. Are you 
sure you aren’t trying to shield some- 
body else—somebody you love? It 
looks that way to me.” 

Sam Hughes refused to answer. 

“A-a-a-ll_ right,” Murray drawled, 
“T’ll be back in a minute—will you all 
please wait for me?” 

He went out of the room and upstairs 
where Doctor Cuttle was sitting beside 
Mrs. Coale’s bed. Murray beckoned to 
him and the doctor stepped into the hall, 

“What shape is she in?” Murray said. 

“Bad, I’m afraid. I don’t think the 
blow on the face has done much harm, 
but her mind has gone completely. I’m 
afraid it will take a long time to bring 
her round.” , 

“Will she be able to remember what 
happened ?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “but I doubt it.” 

“Can you leave her for a minute?” 

Doctor Cuttle could, and they went 
downstairs to the room where William 
Coale still lay on the floor. Murray 
moved the lamp so that its light fell 
full on the dead face, and for ten min- 
utes, speaking in low tones, they ex- 
amined the body. 

Then Doctor Cuttle went upstairs, 
and Murray went back to the others. 

“We're through for to-night,” he said. 
“Reilly, you take Hughes to the jail, 
and make him comfortable. Bill, you 
stay here and see that nothing is 
touched. The rest of us will go to bed.” 
Then to David he said, “Can you put 
me up to-night?” 

a 

Then wait for me outside. I'll be 
back in a little while, and constable, 
as soon as you can find the coroner, 
ask him to have the autopsy made im- 
mediately.” Then he went outside 


where Edith was. “Miss Coale, will 

you let me take you home?” 
Pleasantly as he spoke, David knew 

that it was an order and not a request, 

and that there was nothiyg for her to 
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do but obey, and nothing for him but to 
wait, as he was told. 

Edith Coale and Murray walked 
down the path and along the road. They 
were nearly at her house before Mur- 
ray spoke. 

“Miss Coale,” he said, “do you real- 
ize that by not telling me all the truth 
you are making a lot of trouble for me, 
and that you are likely to make a lot 
of trouble for all sorts of people?” 

“But I have told you the truth.” 

“Possibly, but you have not told me 
why you took a walk alone sq late to- 
night.” 

“Does it, make any difference?” 

“It depends on why you did it. You 
see, it seems so very improbable to me 
that you took that walk solely for the 
sake of the walk.” 

“But I did.” 

“Are you sure? If I promise never 
to tell a living soul, won’t you tell me 
the real reason?” 

To Edith it seemed-as though there 
were a suggestion of a laugh in his 
voice. 

“Does it really make any difference?” 
she asked. 

“It makes this difference: when peo- 
ple do unusual things at or about the 
time that a crime is committed, and 
very close to where it is committed, 
there is always the probability or at 
least the possibility that their actions 
have some connection with the crime. 
If those actions are explaingd plausibly 
and satisfactorily, it helps clear up the 
whole thing; if they’re not, there must 
be suspicion—and complication, If the 
truth would implicate you or implicate 
any one you love, don’t tell me. If it 
wouldn’t, I think you should tell me.” 

Edith stopped and looked hard at 
Murray’s face in the moonlight, “Will 
you promise never to tell?’ she asked. 

“Yes. I have promised, but I'll 
promise again.” 

“Then I'll tell you.” And she told 
Murray what she had to say, and then 











walked slowly to her door and dis- 
appeared inside. 

Murray walked back to David and 
together they went to Mrs. Watt’s 
house. “Will you let me read that story 
of yours?” he asked. 

“Read away, though I think you'll 
enjoy sleeping more,” David said. But 
Murray sat down, stretched his legs to a 
nearby chair, and started on the manu- 
script, meanwhile puffing clouds of 
smoke from his cigar. 

David undressed slowly, and then 
waited for Murray to finish. 

“A fine tale,’ Murray said, when he 
finally laid down the papers. “A fine 
tale, and easy to finish.” 

“How should I finish it?’ David 
asked. 

“Any way you like—that’s what 
makes it easy. If you had to finish it 
the way it really happened, that would 
be harder.” 

Then David, who had asked no ques- 
tions, exploded. “For God’s sake, 
Murray, if you know who killed him, 
tell me!” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Know! Of course I don’t know!” 

“You ought to! Who is the only 
person whose actions and presence on 
the premises haven’t been explained?” 

“You don’t mean ‘ 

“Edith Coale? Of course, who 
else?” And then Murray laughed. 
“Don’t worry, old man, they never con- 
vict pretty girls in cases like this.” 

“Murray, are you joking?” 

Murray lay back in his chair and 
laughed. “It’s bedtime, son,” he said, 
and in two minutes he was sound asleep 
on David’s couch. 





When David awoke the next morning 
Murray was gone, but on his bureau 
he found a note from him. He read: 

Miss Coale wants to see you. J. M. 

David dressed and rushed through 
breakfast, answering Mrs. Watt’s 
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rapid-fire questions as best he could, 
between mouthfuls. Then he went in 
search of Edith, and found her sitting 
calmly on her piazza, sewing. 

“Good morning, David,” she said. 

“Murray told me that you wanted to 
see me, Edith. Of course, I was coming 
anyway but his message made me hurry. 
I was asleep not over a minute or two 
ago.” 

“T wonder why he told you that.” 

“Don’t you want to see me?” 

“Oj; course, but there is nothing spe- 
cial, and I said nothing to Mr. Murray.” 

“I’m sure I don’t understand, but it 
doesn’t make any difference. Did you 
sleep well?” 

“Yes, quite well, bat I am very sad, 
Davy. I have been sitting here think- 
ing, and somehow I believe I did very 
wrong to leave father, even when he 
married that woman. I never thought 
of it before, but it seems to me that 
something has been wrong with father 
for the last four or five years, and I 
can’t help feeling that it was some sort 
of sickness, something wrong with him 
physically, and not just bad temper and 
ordinary misbehavior.” 

“Didn’t he have an accident, or an 
illness, four or five years ago?” 

“Yes, and oh, Davy! when I knew 
last night what had happened, I didn’t 
think of the horror of it all—my first 
thought was that he was happy again 
as he had been years ago, and not un- 
happy and hating everybody and every- 
thing. It wasn’t till this morning that 
I realized how terrible it all was, and 
began to wonder how it had happened. 
All that happened last night seems like 
a dream, from the time you left me 
here till I woke up this morning. It 
seems as though it had happened a 
thousand years ago. I came out here 
and sat down and waited. I couldn’t 
go back to the other house alone. I 
am not sure that I can go at all.” 

“T think it is better for you to stay 
here. I will go, and tell you all I can 
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find out, 
can do.” ° 

“Did Sam Hughes really do it?” 

“T don’t know. I know nothing more 
than we both knew last night, when 
you came back here with Murray.” 

“Does Murray suspect any one?” 

“IT don’t know. I asked him who did 
it and he told me you did.” 

“David!” 

“It was some kind of joke—Murray 
seemed to think it was very funny. He 
said that you were the only one near by 
who wouldn’t explain why you were 
there, or what you were doing, so that 
suspicion naturally fell on you. For 
some reason he was teasing me, and 
before, when I was in the room alone 
with him, he told me that he knew I 
wasn’t telling all I knew.” 

“Didn’t you?” 

“No, I didn’t teil him about seeing 
you running across the lawn, and then 
he sent for you, and what you told him 
made him sure that I had seen you.” 

“But why didn’t you tell him?” 

“T wasn’t sure that it was you.” 

“David!’ He had lied to protect her, 
but why had he thought it necessary 
to protect her. What could David say? 
What he did say didn’t help matters. 

“T was excited; I could not think 
clearly; I saw you when I had sup- 
posed you were in bed at home, I—I 
didn’t know what had happened, or 
why you were running from the house, 
or how you had gotten there. It wasn’t 
until Murray tried to tease me that I 
knew I had made a fool of myself.” 

“But your first thought was that I 
had had something to do with it.” 

“My first thought was of you, to pro- 
tect you, and if I carried my idea of 
protection too far, I am sorry; but I 
loved you too much to think of anything 
but you, and saving you from trouble 
or annoyance, or whatever it was. 
When I had time to think calmly, I 
knew that I*had done wrong.” 

“All right, Davy, I understand, I 


There is nothing that you 
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think. I’ve changed my mind. Will 
you take a walk with me?” 

They went to the Coale house and 
found a crowd about it. The news had 
sped to the surrounding towns and it 
seemed as if every man, woman, and 
child had forthwith set out for Por- 
train, to see what was to be seen, which 
of course,-.was nothing but the outside 
of an ordinary house. Vehicles of all 
kinds lined the street, and it was only 
Len Cousin’s watchful eye and sharp 
voice that kept the people off the flower 
beds and out of the house. 

There was little news. The body had 
been taken away ; Sam Hughes still re- 
fused to say how or why he had killed 
William Coale; and Sarah Coale was 
in so serious a condition that Doctor 
Cuttle had sent to Boston for a physi- 
cian. The county officials had charge 
of the premises and there was nothing 
for any one to do. Edith and David 
walked slowly to her house. 

Edith had no one in the world, now, 
but her grandmother, and her grand- 
mother was a very old woman who 
needed much care, and who could give 
little comfort to Edith, David could 
offer her no comfort that she would 
accept; in the days that followed he 
could not force himself on her. 

Three days passed. William Coale 
was buried from his house, and again 
a curious throng lined the road and 
filled the house itself. Distant relatives 
took charge of the funeral, sparing 
Edith, and then went away again. Mur- 
ray had disappeared; Reilly was about 
town, with headquarters at Portrain’s 
jail. His duty was to convérse with 
Sam Hughes; but no art or pleading of 
Reilly’s had made Sam say a word more 
than he had said when he confessed. 

There was a story about that. Murray 
had talked with Walter Goodenough, 
but Walter denied it. He also denied 


that Murray had been at Sam’s house, 
but Sam Hughes’ mother would say 
nothing about it, one way or the other. 
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People said that Murray was still in 
Portrain, disguised, in the daytime, with 
a beard and mustache, and that he was 
prowling about at night, snooping in 
back yards and looking through people’s 
windows, but all that was probably pure 
invention, 

David resented the way in which 
Edith’s distant cousins were with her 
constantly, till after the funeral, He 
wished that the Coxes had not again 
been in the North far from 
reach of the news. David was an out- 
sider; he had no claim on Edith, and 
she ignored him. He went to her two 
or three times, hoping that she would 
show at least a little pleasure at seeing 
him, but each time she was no more 
than polite and just a little formal, and 
David understood only too well. He 
had suspected her of killing her father, 
and she could never forgive him for 
that suspicion. 

Therefore, David had much time on 
his hands, and he finished his story. In 
the story “Sam Hughes” killed “Wil- 
liam Coale” in the stilly night, and saved 
his daughter, and no one ever knew 
who had done it, or even that it had 
not been an accident. Furthermore, 
there was no suspicion when “Sam 
Hughes” was found dead one morning, 
at the foot of a cliff by the sea, But 
when the story was written and sent to 
David’s agent in New York, David be- 
lieved that he knew who had killed 
William Coale in real life. And how 
simple it was! Why hadn’t-he thought 
of it before; why hadn‘t every one 
thought of it? The light broke on 
David as, he sat trying to make the 
young wife’s actions clear and plausible 
in the story. 

Sam Hughes had come to remon- 
strate with William. There had been 
hot words and Sam had threatened him. 
When he had gone, Sarah had come 
into the room and William had lost 
his temper. He had resented Sam’s 
interference and told his wife that her 
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father must keep away, and accused 
her of having sent for,him. She had 
denied it and he had told her she lied, 
and had struck her on the face with 
the handle of the hammer. Enraged 
beyond all control, the hatred that had 
been growing within her overpowered 
her, and she, a strong woman, had 
wrenched the hammer from him. In her 
frenzy she had struck to kill, and had 
killed, and William Coale, falling, had 
upset the table, and the lamp had blazed 
up. The girl saw the awful scene; then 
the curtains blazed, the smoke from the 
kerosene stifled her, and hid the chaos 
from her sight. She staggered back- 
ward with some vague instinct of self- 
preservation, or with the intention of 
calling for help. Perhaps she screamed. 
She lost her sense of direction and went 
into the back room instead of down 
the hall. Something in her brain 
snapped, she stumbled and fell where 
they found her, half on the floor, half 
on the couch. 

But that would never do in the story. 

David tried to find Murray, to tell 
his story of Sarah Coale, but he couldn’t 
find him. Reilly, if he knew where 
Murray was, would not tell, but he said 
that he would be in Portrain in two or 
three days. 

David went to Edith. He sat and 
talked with her but it was hard to talk 
to her, for she was very quiet and there 
was a far-away expression in her eyes, 
and David was very sure that she was 
not listening to what he said. 

Another three days passed and 
David’s time in Portrain was nearly at 
an end. He had made one attempt to 
tell Edith of his love, as she sat on the 
rocks by the sea, and she had not heard 
him but had gazed out across the water 
which was motionless with the dying 
day. 

Back in Alden she had hated him, and 
she had loved him; she had lost her 
temper with him, and then put her 
hands in his and begged to be forgiven; 
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Edith uttered a sharp gasp, and her body 


she had called him hard names, and 
then told him that he was the soul of 
honor and the dearest man in the whole 
wide world. She would not let him 
touch her, yet she had put her arms 
around his neck and breathed cigarette 
smoke between his lips, and then when 
he had tried to kiss her she had broken 
away, and told him to be more careful 
of what he did. 

In Portrain she had dropped her 
lunacy and had been herself—beautiful, 
wholesome, sincere, friendly, lovable; 
and despite her refusal of him, there 
had been about her a subtle charm, the 
ever-present suggestion that she con- 
fessed that she loved him, and was 
very happy. He believed that her re- 
fusal had been the natural, feminine 
sacrifice to modesty, which requires 
some show of hesitation. 

But now there was no play acting, no 
sympathetic meeting of their minds and 
hearts, no banter, but instead cold, hard 
indifference. She told him, more 
plainly than words could ever tell, that 
if she had loved him, her love was 


relaxed and sank back against the dory. 


killed, that it was dead beyond all hope 
of ever blazing forth again. 

Yet she was kind to him and tried to 
be pleasant. She walked and _ sailed 
with him, and sat beside him. But her 
idol was shattered—he had believed that 
she had had a hand in her own father’s 
death, 

On the evening of the third day, 
Murray came back. David was ready 
for bed when he heard his name called 
outside, and Murray asked if he could 
come in, He came upstairs and sat 
down. i 

“Have you finished your story?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, mine’s 
David said. 

Murray smiled, lighted a cigar, and 
did not answer. “Let me read how it 
came out?” he asked. 

“Read away, but that’s fiction. When 
you’ve finished it, I'll tell, you what 
really happened. Of course, I’m joking 
in a-way, but I’ve got a hunch.” 

Again Murray said nothing, but took 


finished—is yours?” 
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the carbon copy of David’s story and 
read the ending. 

“A very fine bit of fiction,” he said 
finally, laying it down. “Now, what 
really happened ?” 

David told him how Sarah Coale had 
killed her husband. 

“Very clear, very clear, young man 
—you ought to write detective thrillers. 
Why didn’t that explanation occur to 
you sooner ?” 

“Ts it the right one?” 

“Tf it is, how do you account for Miss 
Coale’s being so near the house just 
afterward? She wasn’t just out for 
a stroll, now was she? You must have 
been afraid of something, or you would 
have told me that you had seen her. 
Has she explained that walk to you 
yet?” 

“No, she hasn’t.” 

“H’m,” murmured Murray, “that 
sounds bad. You haven't had any trou- 
ble, have you?” 

“T’m afraid something’s wrong. Miss 
Coale believes that I suspected her of 
—well, something wrong.” 

“And won't forgive you, even if what 
you did was to protect her? So—that’s 
too bad.” He looked at his watch. 
“T’ve got to go along. Cheer up, Dave, 
and don’t tell any one you’ve seen me,” 
and off he went without saying a word 
as to whether David’s guess about 
Sarah Coale was right, or about any- 
thing else. 

The next day no one spoke of hav- 
ing seen Murray. Mrs. Coale was still 
hovering between life and death, and 
had not spoken since the night of her 
husband’s death; and Sam Hughes still 
refused to talk. 

David went to Edith’s and they went 
to walk. It seemed to David that she 
went with him as though she believed 
it was her duty to give herself every 
chance to forget what he had done, and 
to try to’bring herself to look on him as 
she had, before that awful night. But 
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poor David was very unhappy, for he 
had very little hope. 

They reached the beach and walked 
along it till they came to a dory on its 
side, high up on the sands, She sat 
down and leaned against it, and her 
eyes went roaming far across the water, 
with that ever-present, sad expression 


that was breaking David’s heart. At 
last David found courage to speak 
of his love, but she stopped him 
quickly. 


“ 


Please, not now, Davy,” she said, 
trying to smile. 

“As you will, Edith, but you will let 
me soon?” 

“Perhaps, but I am afraid not.” 

And so they sat, her eyes looking far 
beyond the steamers on the horizon, and 
his eyes searching her face for some 
sign that would give him hope. 

They had been there an hour and 
the shadows were very long, when they 
saw a man coming along the beach to- 
ward them. He was walking slowly 
and apparently aimlessly, for he stopped 
constantly, picking up pebbles and toss- 
ing them into the water, or examining 
insignificant things on the sand. It was 
James Murray, and when he reached 
them he sat down with them as though 
he were glad to find some one to talk 
to. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose you’re 
both thinking up stories. I’m told you 
write stories, too, Miss Coale. I know 
Mr. Mott does.” 

“T don’t write very good ones, Mr. 
Murray,” she said. “They’re not like 
Mr, Mott’s.” 

Murray did not comment on that 
statement, but let handfuls of dry sand 
run slowly between his fingers. 

“T suppose being able to write stories 
is a gift,” he said, “like being able to 
sing or draw, but it seems to me that 
knowing things to write about would 
help a lot.” 

Neither David Edith 


nor spoke, 
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though Murray gave them plenty of 
time. 

“Now I know a fine story,” he went 
on, “but I couldn’t write it to save my 
life. It’s a case I had lately, one out 
of the ordinary run of things I have 
to investigate.” 

Again he waited, but no one spoke. 

“A man was killed, a man about as 
old as your father, Miss Coale. No one 
had seen him killed and there was no 
direct evidence against any one, but the 
first thing I found out was that a man 
was seen to enter the premises, stay a 
short time and leave, say five minutes 
before the alarm was given. My in- 
formant said he was running, and 
jumped over the fence. There was 
something to investigate! The man was 
identified and refused to admit the fact 
voluntarily. When taxed with it spe- 
cifically, he admitted it at once. 

“It happened that the man was one 
of the first to reach the house after the 
discovery of trouble, and as I ques- 
tioned him, I saw unmistakable evidence 
that he was holding something back. It 
is, of course, dangerous to place too 
much confidence in a man’s appearance 
of honesty, but there couldn’t be much 
question about this one. The only con- 
clusion was that he was protecting some 
one; and it’s always a pretty safe con- 
clusion, under such conditions, that that 
some one is a woman and that he’s in 
love with her. : 

“It turned out a little later that he 
had seen a woman who had apparently 
just left the house, and was certainly 
leaving the premises, It was not until 
an hour after he saw her that he asked 
himself why the girl had been there, 
or what she had been doing. When that 
question flashed through his mind, it 
had only one effect. He did not rea- 
son; he did not analyze what had hap- 
pened ; he did not analyze the girl her- 
self. He never worried on his own ac- 
count; it made no difference to him 
whether the girl had done anything 
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wrong or not, nothing could influence 
his love for her; he simply knew that, 
come what might, he would protect her. 
And he did what he could to protect 
her. He lied, and he let suspicion fall 
on himself, and never gave it a thought. 

“T am telling you of this particular 
case because it is typical of others that 
I have known, where one human being 
will lie and keep back things at the 
greatest personal peril, simply through 
all-consuming love for the one to be 
shielded. You have no idea how much 
trouble perfectly innocent people cause 
that way. In this case, the minute I 
knew the man was lying, I set out to 
find the woman he loved. I watched 
him and, of course, I found out quickly 
enough, and all I had to do was to 
check up the woman’s story, and the 
man went out of the case. Naturally, 
as soon as the man had time to think 
calmly, he knew the woman could not 
possibly have had anything to do with 
it. The story lies in a man’s instinct 
to save, in the crisis, the woman he 
loves, and to cast every other consid- 
eration to the winds. There ought to 
be some fine stuff for a story in that. 
I don’t explain it very well, but I think 
you understand.” 

Murray rose and stood before them 
for an instant, sand slowly running be- 
tween his fingers, His eyes were on 
Edith Coale. At first she was looking 
past him to the sails on the horizon, but 
she felt his eyes drawing hers, and she 
glanced at him. Then her eyes fell. 

Murray brushed the sand from his 
hands. “Well,” he said, “I must go 
along, and I’ll say good-by, for I don’t 
think I shall see -you again, but—per- 
haps—before I do—you’d like to hear 
the rest of the story, the part that’s not 
worth writing about. 


“Tt turned out this way. The old 


man was fixing a shade, when his wife’s 
father came to see him. The old man 
went into the other room, unconsciously 
carrying the hammer with him. The 
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relations between the “two men were 
not pleasant, and there were hot words. 
Finally the man left, and, for some 
reason that we don’t know and which 
is unimportant, his daughter came into 
the room, and her husband—well,. we 
don’t know what her husband said, but 
we presume that he lost his temper and 
was in a violent rage. 

“Suddenly an expression of great 
fear took the place of his expression 
of anger. He reached for the table for 
support, fell, and knocked the lamp to 
the floor. As he fell his temple struck 
against the sharp edge of the window 
sill. He had overturned the table, 
which was very light; the hammer 
which he had put on it had slid off it, 
and was found under him. His wife 
tried to do something for him, but the 
blazing oil overcame her, She stag- 
gered from the room, striking her cheek 
against the edge of the door. 

“So you see there is nothing to write 
about in that part of the story. The 
old man died of heart disease, angina 
pectoris.” 

Edith uttered a sharp gasp, and her 
body relaxed and sank back against 
the dory. Murray spoke again, and his 
voice was so low they could hardly hear 
him, 

“And we found, too, that his peculiar 
actions, his hasty temper, his seeming 
cruelty were not of his heart, but were 
due to pressure on his brain from an 
injury he had received and had never 
told about—perhaps that he did not 
know about. But the poor man must 
have suffered for a long time and suf- 
fered torture, and he is very happy 
now. 

“T must really go this time,” Murray 
said. “I must go and send Sam Hughes 
back to his house, whether he wants 
to leave the old jail or not.” 

And Murray strode away and dis- 
appeared over the dunes. 

Edith and Davy sat as they were, 
Edith’s eyes on the white sails of a 
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schooner far out’on the bay, and David’s 
eyes on hers and the two tears that 
rolled slowly down her-cheeks. It was 
a long time befgre she spoke, and when 
she did she said just, “Davy,” but that 
one word was all he needed. He did 
not have to see her eyes or her blush- 
ing cheeks to know that at last all was 
well for him and her. 

They were walking home hours later 
when she said, “Murray made me tell 
him why I took a walk that night. 
Did he tell you?” There was no sad- 
ness now, no reserve, no looking at 
things miles away and not seeing them. 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Did you ask him?” 

“No, I don’t think I did. 
you tell me.” 

“Tt’s not a bit tragic, and the reason 
is not exactly of the bashful, modest- 
maiden sort, but Lor’ love me, Davy, 
there isn’t any more of that, is there? 
When I shut the door that night on the 
brute who once upon a time had had a 
black eye, I felt terribly alone, I 
wanted him, and I went after him to 
tell him so, and when I didn’t find him, 
I started home across people’s back 
lots, so no one would see me; I was so 
ashamed.” 

“Doing wrong never pays.” 

“Did I do wrong, Davy?” 

“No, I did; I hooked somebody’s ap- 
ples, and see what happened.” 

“But aren’t you happy, Davy?” 

“Happy! But I wasn’t an hour or 
two ago.” 


Suppose 


Grandmother was not surprised. 
“The minute I saw you, young man,” 
she said, “I wrote two old maid cousins 
of mine, one generation below me, that 
if they wanted a good home, they could 
have it right here, provided they were 
willing to put up with my ways and 
help a mite when I got too old to do 
everything myself. They’re coming.” 
So that was settled. She gave David 
some good advice. “Treat her decently 
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and you’l Have the best girl*in the 
world. Treat her Jany other way and 
you'll ‘have your hands full. She’s 
a Stevens, and the Stevens women are 
proud and know what they deserve, 
even if you wouldn’t think so to look 
at me—but I’m not a Stevens, am I, 
even though I have borne the name for 
quite a while! But I guess you'll do, 
and I think you’ll be easy for her to 
manage—big men usually are. I hope 
so; that’s the best way!” 

They finished supper, and Edith in- 
sisted on going for the evening mail. 

“Forget the mail,” David exclaimed. 
“Tt’ll keep, and it’s very pleasant here!” 

“Are you going to be managed, or 
aren't you?” Edith laughed. “A lot 
depends on your answer.” 

They went for the evening mail. 

There was a letter for David and 
several for Edith. David read his 
and Edith read one of hers. David’s 
was this: 

Dear Morr: Has anything happened? 
\re you well? I’ve just read “John Todd,” 
and I’m worried about you. Even in your 
early days you never perpetrated anything 
one-tenth as rotten as this. It’s no more like 
your usual stuff than black is like white. 
Seriously, when you’re normal again, read 
it, and I’m sure you'll agree with me. I 
think there’s a bully good story in it some- 
where, but you’ve hidden it cleverly. Let me 
hear from you. I’m worried. 

It was signed by David’s agent. 

“What’s the matter, Davy?” Edith 
had seen David’s blank astonishment. 

“Matter?” he muttered. “Nothing’s 
the matter—why ?” 





3 : 
“No bad .news—you’re “sure ?” 
David burst into so loud a laugh that 


thé-other people in the dim little post 


offiee turned to Jook at. him. 

“Well, maybe it’s bad news,” he 
said, “but somehow it strikes. me as 
funny! Let's get out of here.” 

They got out and all the way home 
Edith tried to find out what was in 
David’s letter. When they wére in- 
doors, he showed it to her. It did not 


-seem to interest her particularly. 


“All in the day’s work, Davy dear. 
You mustn’t be discouraged! Read 
this ; perhaps it will cheer you up.” She 
drew a letter from her waist and sat 
on the arm of David’s chair. “Read it 
carefully, Davy.” And David read: 


Dear Miss Coate: The Brown Book likes 
your “Oasis” very much, as I was sure they 
would. They have offered five hundred dol- 
lars for it, which I have accepted. The story 
itself is fine, but better still, it is told straight- 
forwardly and simply, without the wander- 
ings that used to be so troublesome. Your 
characters are finely drawn, the narrative is 
clear, and the conversation just right. The 
Brown Book has asked to have first chance 
at your future work. May I congratulate 
you on what I know is the beginning of great 
success? 


It was signed by the same man who 
had signed David’s letter. 

“Oh, Davy,” Edith cried, “of course, 
there’s not going to be any genius in 
the family, but there will be some talent, 
won't there?” 

David looked up at her and grinned. 

“Unless there are too many distrac- 
tions,” he said. 
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Somehow, Jimmie got to 
his feet. 

















By Eliza Kent 


Author of “Foghorn and Flute,” 


“Sweet Peas,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR 


No— it doesn’t end at all as you think it’s going to. 


. Sandersons lived in a red 

stone apartment, which had a 
cunning little sun parlor at the 
In the sun parlor were French- 
mirrored doors and really good wood- 
work, which only made the Sanderson 
furniture seem all the more dingy. But 
the two Sanderson hearts, beating as 
one, smiled on the dingy furniture, for, 
as Maisie said, it means a good deal to 
live in a fine neighborhood, and it does 
—especially to one’s pocketbook. 


north. 


Down in the Loop Jimmie Sanderson 
was second assistant to the assistant 
sales manager of a big steel and con- 








Maisie’s Miracle 
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crete company, at twenty-five hundred 
a year—a miserly salary for so im- 
portant a man and so important a posi- 
tion, according to Maisie. For didn’t 
Jimmie do two men’s work, year in and 
year out? 

Sooner or later there cometh to all 
men the shock of opportunity, and one 
afternoon Jimmie received a summons 
to old Laneaster’s private office, old 
Lancaster being the cold, calculating, 
and sinnerful president of the afore- 


said steel and concrete company. For 
a moment Jimmie’s heart thumped 
painfully, and a worried line came 
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Maisie’s 
between his boyish eyes. He had been 
trying to saddle enough courage to ask 
for a raise—Maisie thought he certainly 
deserved one. Was he, instead, to lose 
his job? He turned and went toward 
the private office, abrupt and resigned. 

“Sit down, Sanderson,” said Lancas- 
ter. “I want to talk over a little mat- 
ter with you. I presume it’s rumored 
around the plant that Wells will take 
Smith’s job the first of March—and 
the ten thousand a year—eh ?” 

“Why, I believe that’s the general 
thought,” Jimmie replied, the worried 
line between his eyes giving place to 
mild curiosity. “Naturally, the boys 
suppose he'll be Smith’s successor, 
though I don’t think there’s been much 
said, one way or another.” 

“Well, they suppose wrong,” the 
chief growled. “Wells has been mak- 
ing four thousand and a jump to ten 
thousand would be a pretty fine thing 
for him. And, in some ways, he’s a 
good man for the place. Then, after 
Wells, comes Brandican. But I’ve elim- 
inated Brandican—lacks ability. After 
Brandican, comes you. Now—just a 
minute! The man who takes the sales 
managership must be worthy of confi- 
dence, have sound judgment, and not 
live above his means. I’d heard Wells 
was extravagant and in debt, and the 
only way I had of finding out was to 
invite myself out to dinner with him. 
Show me a man’s parlor, his wife, and 
his table, and I'll tell you who he is. 
Well, I went last night and found him 
living like a ten-thousand-a-year man! 
His apartment was an extravagant one, 
his wife dressed like a queen, and we 
sat down to a dinner fit for a million- 
aire. Six courses—and not expecting 
company! Why, hang it, man, do you 
know what we serve at our house for 
supper? Milk and mush, man—milk 
and mush—a good enough supper for 
a king! For a four-thousand man to 
live like a ten-thousand man shows lack 
of both judgment and honesty, because 


_ 
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he can’t get those things except by 
going into debt. Therefore, Wells 
doesn’t get the job. J’ve been told that 
aside from having a somewhat expen- 
sive flat, you live modestly, and that 
your wife is a sensible woman. It lacks 
but a half hour until closing time— 
may I invite myself to dinner with you 
to-night? I must give you the same 
test I have given Wells.” 

Somehow, Jimmie got to his feet. 
His heart beat horribly, but he felt like 
a man who had had a sudden glimpse 
of heaven. 

“I’d be proud to have you, Mr. Lan- 
caster!” he cried. ‘“I’d—I’d consider it 
an honor. I’m not afraid of any test, 
and there’s not a more sensible wife 
than mine anywhere, if I do say it. 
Just let me phone her—I always let her 
know when I’m going to bring any one 
with me.” 

“Sure,” agreed Lancaster, handing 
him the phone. “Tell her we will be 
out in my car in forty-five minutes 
from now.” 

Like one in a dream, Jimmie gave 
his number, and like one in a dream, 
he heard Maisie’s voice float dulcetly 
over the wire. 

“Maisie, dear,” he said, trying hard 
to control the joy and excitement in his 
voice, “I’m at the office here, with Mr. 
Lancaster, and Mr. Lancaster is coming 
home to dinner with me. We will be— 
yes, dear, Mr. Lancaster—we will be 
out in his car in about forty-five 
minutes.” 

Maisie’s voice began to babble like a 
brook. There were rapid exclamations 
of surprise and dismay. 

“T’ve nothing ready! The worst 
meal in weeks. Oh, can’t you put him 
off until another day—it’s too late to 
prepare anything now! I can’t——” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” soothed Jim- 
mie. “Mr. Lancaster realizes that you 
weren't expecting company. Don’t 
worry—we're going to make home 
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folks of him to-night. Good-by—we'll 
be there in three-quarters of an hour,” 
and he hung up the receiver, afraid to 
talk further. 

“She’s flustered because it’s too late 
to prepare for company,” he. said, 
smiling broadly. “So you'll have to 
take us in our every-day clothes.” 

“‘What’s good enough for you is good 
enough for me,” Lancaster replied. 
“Now, as to Wells, I’d liked to have 
had him in as sales manager, because 
he’s a capable chap. Of course, I’ve 
had my eye on both you and Brandi- 
can, and that was a good dicker you 
made with the Johnson people—a splen- 
did dicker! So I think from the stand- 
point of salesmanship, you'll do. 
3randican won't; he’s high as he can 
go. But we shall see, we shall see! 
I’ve several splendid applications for 
the position, but, as you know, it’s our 
policy to promote our own men, when 
it’s possible.” 

Jimmie’s head was in a whirl while 
he talked; and mixed with steel and 
concrete were visions of a new apart- 
ment, new rugs, an automobile, a great 
new fur coat for Maisie—one of those 
five-hundred-dollar fellows that would 
come clear to the bottom of her skirt. 
Poor, dear Maisie, who had borne their 
poverty so beautifully, with never a 
complaining word, never a murmur, 
God bless her. 

“Mr. Lancaster,” he said, “I don’t 
want something that doesn’t belong to 
me, but I do want to say, position or no 
position, you'll see my home to-night 
just as I see it every night. You'll see 
my table spread as my wife spreads it 
every day. We live a simple life— 
though I’d like to have better!” 

“It’s all right to have better,” Lan- 
caster growled, “when you can afford 
better. It’s this eternal squandering I 


can’t stand—this trying to look a little 
better and eat a little more than your 
neighbor.” 

It was bitter cold, but what cared 
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Jimmie for sleet and snow as he sailed 
down the boulevard in Lancaster’s big 
machine, when Maisie and home and a 
ten-thousand job were before him? As 


‘usual, he had his key with him, but he 


decided to push the button in the vesti- 
bule—they lived on the second floor— 
so that Maisie might know as quickly 
as possible that they had arrived. 
When they reached his own door, how- 
ever, it was opened noiselessly by a 
demure little maid, dressed in regula- 
tion black, with a spotless white apron 
about her dainty little waist, and a 
handful of lace perched high upon her 
pert little head. Jimmie, open-mouthed, 
looked at her. 

“Er—where is Mrs. Sanderson?” he 
asked in a fluttered voice, his heart 
beginning to beat and swell with a 
nameless, misery. 

“In the parlor, sir, 
maid. 

Just three steps to the right was the 
parlor door, and before Jimmie could 
collect his wits, he had pushed Lancas- 
ter toward the parlor and was conscious 
that Maisie stood in the center of the 
room, smiling happily. And then it 
seemed he was not—and yet he was— 
in his own little parlor. He had a con- 
fused sense of Oriental rugs he had 
never before seen—of velvet cushions 
—bric-a-brac—rose-shaded lamps—and 
oh! where under heavens did Maisie 
get the wonderful dress and equally 
wonderful necklace? He was making 
a cyclonic effort to regain his mental 
equilibrium, when there appeared in the 
deorway a facsimile of those strained, 
unnatural creatures one sees serving 
as butlers in moving pictures. He 
sonorously announced: “Dinner is now 
served |” 

Writhing inwardly like a man at the 
stake, Jimmie followed his wife and 
Mr. Lancaster into the dining room. 
Here he looked around with strange 
curiosity, as perhaps a man lost ‘in the 
desert looks upon the miles of burning 
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sand. The room was transformed. The 
sideboard and table glistened with silver 
and crystal he had never before seen; 
candles burned under _ soft-colored 
shades; savory odors assailed his nos- 
trils. And then followed a dinner— 
how many courses he never knew—with 
the strange maid and the strange butler 
flitting here and there like butterflies 
in a gorgeous rose garden. And 
Maisie? She was calm and smiling 
through it all, as if it were a daily affair 
with her. 

Sixty minutes or so later—though 
to Jimmie it seemed sixty zons—he 
beheld, as in a dream, Mr. Lancaster 
depart; and as the door closed behind 
his august employer, Jimmie’s legs 
began gently to crumple up. Then he 
felt Maisie’s arms about his neck. 

“Wasn’t it a miracle,” she asked 


There appeared in the doorway a facsimile of those 
strained, unnatural creatures one sees serving as butlers 


in moving pictures. He sonorously announced: “Dinner 


is now served!” 


triumphantly, “a truly wonderful 
miracle ?” 

“Why, y-y-yes, my dear, it was,” he 
smiled weakly, sinking into a chair that 
he felt sure he recognized as one of his 
own. “Yes, it—it Was a wonderful 
miracle! A—a great miracle! And 
only forty-five minutes! How’d you do 
it?” 

“Well, you see, honey, when you 
phoned, I sensed instantly you were in 
a pickle and couldn’t say anything, and, 
of course, I knew it would never do to 
let the rich Mr. Lancaster see how bare 
and poorly off we are. So the first 
thing I did was to run across the hall 
and ask Mrs. Fero’s advice, and she 
helped me arrange it all. Oth, she was 
lovely! She just made me wear this 
beautiful new dress of hers—it cost 
a hundred and seventy-five at Shipper’s 
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—and this necklace, and—but wait, I’ve 
got a memorandum of everything——” 
“A memorandum ?” 

“Yes—here it is. The silver knives, 
forks, and spoons, iridescent glassware, 
velvet cushions, and Meta, belong to 
Mrs. Fero; the fruit punch and butler 
to Mrs. Bayne—he’s her chauffeur, you 
know, dressed in your Tuxedo. The 
rugs are Jennie Sprague’s, who lives in 
the apartment below—Mrs. Fero bor- 
rowed them while I dressed—and the 
roast, olives, pickles, homemade rolls, 
and cake are from the delicatessen 
down at the corner—Meta and James 
got them for us. The lamp, candle- 
sticks and soup, all ready to be served, 
came from Mrs. Smith; and the ice 
cream we got at the drug store. Oh, 
I know Mr. Lancaster was impressed !” 

“T know so, too,” sighed Jimmie. “I 
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Yeh—I should 
say he was wonderfully and profoundly 
impressed, honey! And only forty-five 


saw it all over his face. 


minutes! Yeh!” 

“Well, let’s get these things back, 
dearie,” she said, mildly puzzled, “and 
then we'll talk the whole thing over. 
I—I just know there’s something in the 
wind.” 

“Darling,” replied Jimmie slowly, 
“let’s not be in a hurry about getting 
them back—let’s enjoy ’em for awhile— 
it’ll probably be our last chance for a 
spell. As to the wind, it’s from the 
east, and there’s lots of shiver in it! 
And say, honey—get out your guitar 
and play that funny little fandango 
thing I like so well—you remember, the 
one that makes you dance whether you 
want to or not. That’s—that’s a great 
little piece, honey!” 





CUPID 


OONSHINE and starshine and falling dew 
And an old, old garden, made strangely new 
Because of a maid in a linen gown 
And an eager youth from the nearby town, 
And a little Lad with a bended bow 
Whose presence the lovers do not know. 


Moonshine and starshine and whispering breeze 

And a grass-grown path ’neath the maple trees, 
And hands that clasp in the shadows gray 
And lips that meet with no word to say, 

And Cupid winging an arrow keen 

From a rose-tree bough where he waits unseen. 


Moonshine and starshine and clouds that swim 
In an over-ocean, uncertain and dim, 
A world of beauty and thrill and charm, 
And a maiden clasped in her lover’s arm, 
As an arrow, sent from a wingéd bow, 
Pierces two hearts that never know. 


L. M. THORNTON. 














Notwithstanding Precedent 
By Winona Godfrey 


Author of “Her Own Price,” “The Precious Hour,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARSHALL FRANTZ 


A story that might have been an old one, but that is really refreshingly new. 


HE Allisons were worried about 
Ross. That was one of the pen- 
alties of being Ross B. Allison, 

“our only son.” They had worried— 
they called it “discussing and deciding” 

about his first teeth, his second teeth, 
his short trousers, his long trousers, his 
mumps, his curls, his going to school, 
his changing voice, his taste in neck- 
tics, his playing football, his working 
in “the store,” and everything else that 
goes to make up the life of a normal 
boy up to the age of twenty-four. Then 
they began to worry, or rather kept 
on—for they had started it when he was 
nineteen—about his future wife! And 
without doubt it was the spiciest, the 
most “galumptious” worry of all. 

The girls Ross went with in West 
Corkip were simply impossible. The 
impending calamity of calling Prissy 
Jones or Althea Preston or Betty Mc- 
Cann “daughter-in-law” kept ‘Mamma 
Allison’s spirits secretly dank. What! 
Our Ross bestowing his godlike self 
on Prissy Jones or Betty McCann! Un- 
thinkable! They would leave a house 
and lot, an established stationery busi- 
ness, and West Corkip itself, first! 
They were not sure that West Corkip 
wouldn’t tip right up when Ross 
stepped off, but there is a law about 
self-preservation. 


Just then a neat legacy, so opportune 
that it seemed sent by Heaven, reached 
them. Specifically, it was from Mrs. 
Allison’s Uncle Hannibal, although 
there was no reason why Heaven itself 
should not intervene in the vast business 
of Ross Allison’s mate. The legacy 


lent a firmer color to their flight. The 
real motive of it was not suspected even 
by Ross. 

That the family scheme should jibe 
sO amazingly with his own desire 
seemed miraculous to that young gen- 
tleman. He was tired of West Corkip, 
was not violently attached to the sta- 
tionery business, and, contrary to the 
family apprehension, did not leave his 
heart behind in the keeping of any 
Corkip damsel. Ross was not at ail 
a bad sort. He had not attributed to 
his good looks undue importance since 
the day when he had persuaded the 
barber to rid him of his curls, thereby 
treading on his mother’s heart for the 
first time. He had no bad habits except 
playing the banjo and shooting his cuffs. 
In short, he was a nice boy without 
much initiative. It would have been re- 
markable if he had had initiative, con- 
sidering the perennial family pressure. 

Behold, then, Papa and Mamma Alli- 
son and “our only son,” Ross B., trans- 
planted from West Corkip to Los An- 
geles! Here it seemed likely that 
Heaven was still watchful, for papa at 
once ran into his old schoolmate, Jona- 
than Shedd, who had a flourishing sta- 
tionery shop and who, having no son, 
was looking for a partner! And not 
only that, the house next to Mr. Shedd’s 
house was for sale! And not only that, 
but Mr. Shedd had a modest and 
charming daughter! 

The firm straightway became “Shedd 
& Allison.” Mr, Allison bought the 
house next door, and young Mr. Allison 
began to walk out and to sit in with Miss 
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“ Marjorie’: 
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Marjorie. Now for the first time the 
Allisons smiled a welcome to young ro- 
mance. Here at last was a suitable 
match for “our Ross,” or at least as 
nearly suitable as they were ever likely 
to encounter. There was the business, 
into the sole possession of which Ross 
would eventually come as the husband 
of Marjorie. There were the Shedds, 
whom they knew to be of good stock, 
and there was Marjorie, a pretty, lady- 
like young person, apparently of do- 
mestic tastes, and just the right shape 


s all right, but I happen to be going with another girl.” 


and size for a suitable wife. A 
stranger in filmdom’s capital, it was 
natural for Ross to sit on Marjorie’s 
veranda and take her to the movies and 
to the beaches and on the other young 
errands where youth craves a com- 
panion, preferably of the other sex. 
And Papa Shedd winked at Papa Alli- 
son and Papa Allison offered Papa 
Shedd a twenty-five-cent cigar. But— 
did anybody ever mention “lute” to you 
without whispering “rift” in your other 


ear? It was this way: 
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In the employ of Shedd & Allison was 
one William J. Tucker, commonly 
called “Bill.” Bill thought of himself 
as a giddy youth and the adjective 
pleased him extremely. His twinkling 
eye fell in a friendly manner on the 
heir presumptive of Shedd & Allison, 
who in a friendly manner twinkled 
back; and shortly Bill invited the youth 
from West Corkip to step out with him 
and get acquainted. 

Thus it came about that Ross Allison 
was introduced to Vere Desmond. 

You can imagine what it was to a 
young gentleman from West Corkip to 
meet Vere Desmond. Of course he had 
seen her often in the movies, and while 
she was not a star of the very first 
magnitude, her particular admirers were 
ardently loyal to their favorite. Also, 
she was not really beautiful, but she 
could in some way entirely convince 
you that she was. The amazing part 
to Ross was that she acted just like 
anybody. 

“I’ve always thought yours such a 
pretty name,” he got out, thinking a 
personal compliment necessary, yet too 
shy to make it more personal. 

“Yes,” she agreed. ‘Suitable and ar- 
tistic. Theatrical, of course, but I 
wanted that. Something with class, but 
easy to pronounce. And I used some 
restraint, too, don’t you think? Might 
have made it Vere de Vere or Vera 
Vanester or something like that.” 

There was a hint of laughter on her 
lips and no hint about it in her eyes. 
Ross laughed, too. 

“Do you know, it suits you so well, 
I thought it was your own.” 

“T’ll take it as a compliment,” said 
she. 

Her escort, a tall, bald young man 
had gone to telephone while Bill and 
Ross lingered at the table. Now he 
came hurrying back. 

“There was a telegram for me,” he 
explained to Vere. “Peg will be in at 
eleven. I'll have to beat it. Want to 
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go, or rather one of the boys would 
take you home later?” 

“You run along, Ben,” Vere advised. 
“T guess Mr. Allison will see me home.” 

That young man turned a rapturous 
pink. 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” said he. 

“All right, then,” said Ben. “Aw- 
fully sorry. See you later.” 

“Give my love to Peggy,” said Miss 
Desmond. “It’s his wife,” she ex- 
plained. “Awfully sweet girl. Bridge 
out somewhere and Ben thought her 
train wouldn’t be in till morning. The 
little girl in the pink hat is trying to 
catch your eye, Billy.” 

Billy answered the summons with 
some reluctance and our hero was left 
—the cavalier of Vere Desmond! It 
certainly made him feel a devil of a 
fellow. She had chosen him, a stranger, 
instead of Billy or any of the other 
fellows who kept coming to speak to 
her. He actually knew an actress! He 
was here at a beach café with Vere Des- 
mond. If West Corkip could only see 
him now! And “Ben” was a married 
man—in West Corkip that sort of thing 
isn’t done at all! Miss Desmond went 
on telling what a nice boy Ben was; 
that some day, when he got his chance, 
he was going to be one of the big di- 
rectors. 

After Ross had told her all about 
himself, she suggested going. 

“A little of this goes such a long 
way,” she said. “I want to come, and 
when I’m here I want to go. I suppose 

3en didn’t take my car.” 

Ben hadn’t taken it, and Ross thought 
he could drive it all right. It was some 
car! And, of course, there is nothing 
“heady” in speeding through the Cali- 
fornia moonlight with a well-known ac- 
tress by your side! 

Vere Desmond had a bungalow in 
Hollywood and a housekeeper, and a 
maid sitting up for her. Ross was im- 
pressed. Imagine a girl no older than 
he having a house and a car and all 
that! He was getting twenty-five a 
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week, and he was a man! That old sta- 
tionery business! Miss Desmond 
thanked him and he assured her that 
the pleasure was his. In the approved 
Corkip style he asked permission to call 
and she told him to “run in any time.” 

That was the simple way the whole, 
hideous business started. 

Ross didn’t have any more sense than 
to chortle all through breakfast about 
driving Vere Desmond home, and how 
beautiful she was, and what a dandy car 
she had, and what a nifty bungalow, 
and what a stunner she was, and how 
cute was her Pomeranian, and all of it. 

Papa and Mamma Allison didn’t 
think so much of it at the moment. They 
thought it was an interesting encounter 
because they went to the movies them- 
selves. They did not begin to think 
until two nights later when Ross came 
out to where they were sitting on the ve- 
randa, saying he guessed he’d take the 
old boat and make a call, if they didn’t 
mind. They didn’t, thinking he meant 
to take Marjorie, and they admired his 
new suit and his new hat and his new 
tie and his new shoes. Marjorie came 
out on her own porch just as he climbed 
into the family car and went off with- 
out even seeing her. 

And thus the nice boy from West 
Corkip became the slave of Vere Des- 
mond, to the consternation of his fam- 
ily and the complete satisfaction of 
himself. 

Mamma Allison thought she’d try 
diplomacy. 

“Aren’t you rather neglecting Mar- 
jorie lately, son?” 

Ross grinned. 

“Why, we’re not married!” 

“Why, Ross! Marjorie was your 
first girl friend here. You don’t want 
to offend her, surely!” 

“Marjorie’s all right, but I happen 
to be going with another girl.” 

“You mean—Miss Desmond? ‘They 
are hardly to be mentioned together, 
are they?” 

“No, they’re really not,” Ross was 
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positive. “Vere is worth about ten 
thousand Marjories.” 

“Ross! Really! I can’t let you make 
such a statement.” 

“Why not? I suppose you think I’m 
being vamped, eh?” 

“Ross !” 

“Aw, now, mother, be reasonable. 
You’ve got an old-fashioned idea that 
an actress is a terrible person.” 

Mrs. Allison was vaguely suspicious 
of “advanced” women, but she hated to 
be called “old-fashioned” herself. 

“Young people,” she said severely, 
“are likely to think the wholesome ideas 
of their elders old-fashioned. They 
think less normal people in much less 
wholesome walks of life very interest- 
ing and romantic. It is a symptom of 
inexperience.” Mother Allison’s diplo- 
macy usually fizzled like that. ‘And I 
do hope you won't get into extravagant 
ways, Ross. I read the other day 
where Miss Desmond spent several 
thousand dollars for clothes for one pic- 
ture.” 

“Well, clothes are part of the busi- 


ness. Anyway, she makes lots of 
money! She doesn’t throw it all away, 
either! She’s buying a dandy ranch. 


She says the time to make hay is while 
the sun shines, and it’s shining for her 
now, all right. She’s young and beau- 
tiful and popular, and she says those are 
things that don’t last forever, so she’s 
paying a great deal more attention to 
the hay than anybody gives her credit 
for.” 

He thought it was mighty cute of 
her, but it was written on Mother Alli- 
son’s face that to her it only showed 
what a calculating creature the hussy 
was. Son read and was fired. 

“Of course, she couldn’t do anything 
to suit you!” he cried angrily, and 
stalked out of the house. 

Mother hadn’t helped things a great 
deal. She and Papa discussed it at 
length at night. He said Jonathan 
did not approve of things either. He 
had expressed himself as being disap- 
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“TI know—I've nothing to give you, Vere—I mean—I’m nobody much. And you—I—but I love 
you so——” t 


pointed in Ross. He had hoped he was 
a steadier sort. Maybe he needed a 
firmer rein. Papa Allison, secretly 
doubtful of his own grip on that firmer 
rein, had fried to smooth things over 
with the “boys will be boys” argument. 
It was just a boyish and entirely tem- 
porary entanglement such as all boys 
have a turn at. After it was over he 
would appreciate a nice girl and whole- 
some things. Nothing to worry about. 


The Vere Desmonds never stay inter- 
ested for long in penniless boys. Ross 
wasn’t a fool! He’d get his eyes 
opened ! 

Mother was cheered. She recalled 
numberless stories she had read and 
plays and pictures she had seen in 
which this was a favorite subject. Al- 
ways the hero returned to his simple 
sweetheart, sadder and wiser, realizing 
that “homespun hearts are happiest,” or 
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something to that effect. Often he was 
cleverly disillusioned by those who 
had his happiness at heart. A pre- 
ferred method was to invite the en- 
chantress to the hero’s simple home 
where, beside the highbred winsome- 
ness of his boyhood sweetheart, her 
coarse ways and selfish exaction ap- 
peared to superb disadvantage. Mother 
Allison trusted that they would not be 
obliged to take these extreme measures, 
and fell hopefully to sleep. 

Ross awoke this Sunday with a song 
on his lips, figuratively anyway, and it 
became literally a wonderful thing while 
he dressed with extreme care—for he 
was to spend the day with Vere. Asa 
matter of fact, that affair was by no 
means in the advanced stages conceded 
it by the Shedds and Allisons. 

With Marjorie in the foreground 
cutting roses, and his disapproving par- 
ents in the background, the immaculate 
Ross departed—by street car, because 
he couldn’t deprive the family of its 
Sunday trip. He didn’t amount to 
much or he’d have a car of his own! 
Gosh! If he could just make some 
money ! 

Vere was out on her lawn with her 
Pomeranian Beppo, called “Pip” for 
short. She looked wonderfully fresh 
and girlish, having—she explained— 
been in bed at nine o’clock last night. 
They had finished the picture yesterday 
and she had been “dead.” But her girl- 
ishness was not the girlishness of Mar- 
jorie. It had the physical freshness of 
youth and the vividness of an extraor- 
dinary vitality, but the ingenuousness, 
the inexperience of the “sheltered” 
daughter were not to be seen in the 
poise and the more subtle signs of ex- 
perience delicately but quite legibly 
written on this young woman of the 
world. Every turn of her head, every 
movement of her wonderful body, was 
exactly graceful as the result of that 
technique which becomes in its perfec- 
tion unstudied and natural. Marjorie 
looked at one frankly and one read in 
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her eyes the inconsequent sum of her 
knowledge. Vere seemed also to look 
at one as frankly, but her eyes printed 
no sum total for one’s edification. They 
merely said in an intriguing manner: 
“I know—a great deal.” 

Vere was a child of the stage. She 
had been born in Africa on the “world 
tour” of a fourth-magnitude “star” in 
whose support her frivolously wicked 
father and gayly good mother were en- 
listed. While Marjorie was making 
paper stars in a kindergarten, Vere, in 
the spotlights of two hemispheres, was 
lisping, “Papa, kiss mamma!” And 
while Marjorie was giggling through 
grammar school, Vere was declaiming 
and posturing and skimming textbooks 
in a Southern convent. And when at 
seventeen, Marjorie was going to Sun- 
day-school picnics properly chaperoned 
by mamma, Vere was facing the world 
alone. Of the energy, shrewdness, and 
persistence that had brought her to her 
present position, there was very little 
visible now as she explained to Pip why 
he must respect the dignity of the neigh- 
bor’s cat. 

“What shall we do to-day?” she 
asked Ross, sitting beside her. 

“Whatever you want.” In his voice 
and eyes was that youthful, adoring 
submission that is so amusing and 
pathetic. 

“Shall we go out to the ranch?” 

“If you want to.” 

She laughed softly. “Are you always 
going to do just as I want?” 

That “always” made his heart leap. 

“Yes,” he said eagerly. 

She shook her head. “It’s very un- 
likely. Let’s go, though. You get out 
the car while I change my dress.” 

She came back shortly, dressed in a 
simple little sport costume which had 
probably cost about a hundred and fifty 
dollars. She decided that she would 
drive, after breaking Pip’s heart en- 
tirely by making him stay at home. 
Ross liked to drive himself; still, he 
could watch the small firm hands on the 
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wheel, the shapely foot on the “gas,” 
the way her hair grew on her neck, the 
laughing glances she stole from the 
road to send him. 

People they passed recognized her 
and stared and commented, and he was 
always conscious of it, although she 
never seemed to be. It somehow ex- 
cited him a little, and still he didn’t 
quite like it. He resented it in a way 
that-made him want to take her in his 
arms and stand between her and all 
those curious eyes and mouths. And 
she, of course, knew many people, and 
these all stared at him curiously. He 
was glad when, drawing up at the side 
of the road, she said: “You drive 
a while.” They changed seats and for a 
moment her breath was on his cheek and 
her hand brushing his—and he was so 
careful that she was comfortable 

Vere’s ranch was not just a play- 
thing; it was a going concern. She 
showed it to Ross with businesslike 
gravity. 

“You see, I know all about the im- 
providence of artists,” she said. “So 
I’m taking advantage of everybody’s de- 
nial that the movies are art. My father 
and mother were both temperamental, 
and consequently I had to face quite a 
few unpleasant facts when I was a 
mere infant. So while my sun shines 
I’m making hay, Ross—in the good old 
California sun!” 

“You’re wonderful!” said Ross. 

“Why? Because I save some of my 
money? Do you suppose that’s why Ill 
never be—really great? Genius hasn’t 
any balance wheel, but then neither 
have lots of people I know who aren’t 
geniuses, either. Ben says I lack aban- 
don ” She laughed a little. ‘That 
awfully good hold on myself, he says, 
keeps my talent from being something 
more.” 

“More!” cried her worshiper disdain- 
fully. 

“Anyway,” said she, “I know what I 
want, and I generally get it. Don’t 
you?” 
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“Why ” He suddenly looked at 
himself as he never had. “Things 
have been easy fer me, haven’t they? 
You know, I never realized that be- 
fore. I’ve done about as I pleased, and 
I’ve never wanted anything much, I 
guess,” 

Ross was interested in this new point 
of view. He would have gone on just 
the same—line of least resistance—be- 
ing a stationer like his father—marry- 
ing somebody handy—like Marjorie. 
He’d never set his jaw and gone after 
a thing. He looked down the rows of 
orange trees hung with golden fruit, the 
air heavily sweet with the fragrance of 
blossoms, larks calling, mocking birds 
trilling. He looked at the expensive 
silken stuff of Vere’s gown beside his 
ready-made suit, at her white hands, 
the round softness of her throat, her 
face that he could never quite read. 

“T want you,” he said. She did not 
move or speak. “I know—lI’ve nothing 
to give you, Vere—I mean—lI’m nobody 
much. And you—I—but I love you 
so = 








The speech was wholly boyish, so 
sincere, unpracticed, dear. Those pink 
ears of hers had received a voluminous 
lot of protestations—which were not un- 
practiced. But there was nothing of all 
that experience in her very low voice: 

“Do. you, dear?” 

He put out a trembling hand and 
touched her wrist, and her hand 
promptly slipped into his. Yes, the 
stars do sing together! Ross distinctly 
heard them as his lips pressed the sweet- 
est mouth in the world. It was quite 
too wonderful to be true that she could 
care for him—which showed how really 
young he was. He earnestly urged her 
to tell him why. 

She laughed. 

“Because you’re such a_ darling 
goose!” 

“Vere, you—you'll really be my— 
wife?” The wonder, the reverence, the 
adoration, he could put into that word! ~ 
Slow tears welled up in the wise 
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eyes of the wise young woman who 
heard him. 

“T don’t believe you’ve ever said that 
to another girl!” There was wonder 
in her voice, too. 

“Of course not!” 

“Oh, honey boy, I guess that’s why 
I love you! You're so different from 
all the men I’ve known!” 

“And you're so different from all the 
girls I’ve known!” he vowed. 

Wonderful day! They had dinner 
served by a grinning Japanese boy in 
the charming dining room—with en- 
trées of swift, stolen kisses, sweet meet- 
ing of fingers—Vere explaining how 
“we” would do this and that—we! 

And then going home in the late 
afternoon, Ross driving, Vere leaning 
just a little against his shoulder! In 
town he had to stop to let a street car 
go by. Another car drew in beside 
them and in it were his father and 
mother and Mr. and Mrs, Jonathan 
Shedd and Miss Marjorie. 

“Who?” asked Vere at his lifted cap 
and the general but stiff response to his 
greeting. 

“The folks,” said Ross briefly. 

“Oh!” . The monosyllable as well as 
her lifted eyebrows expressed enlight- 
enment. “And the pretty little girl?” 

He explained very carefully, and 
didn’t understand her little laugh. 

Now when a young man comes in 
late on a moonlight night, walking with 
his head among the stars, his feet 
spurning the ground—‘“and on his lips 
like some red rose the kiss of Colum- 
bine’—it is a jar to find papa waiting 
up. Papa Allison called to Ross from 
the living room, put away his glasses, 
filled his pipe, and said he would like to 
speak with him. 

“Ross, you’ve always been a good 
boy,” he began. ‘“You’ve always been 
a comfort to us, and you know, son, 
that all we think cf is your happiness.” 

From this original introduction Ross 
knew what he was in for. 

They had debated, said papa, whether 


it would be wise to try to show Ross 
another point of view with regard to 
his acquaintance with—er—Miss Des- 
mond. It was not only that they had 
all hoped that he and Marjorie 
But had he looked into the future? 
Had he realized that romantic love is 
at best an evanescent thing? A man 
should go into marriage thoughtfully, 
not merely emotionally. Ross belonged 
to respectable, home-loving people. He 
was in a pleasant business that held no 
possibilities of wealth. Every worth- 
while young man expects to marry, to 
have a home of his own, to become a 
right-living citizen, and the wise young 
man selects a wife of his own class, not 
one used to an extravagant scale of 
living which he can’t hope to supply, 
but one who will be a companion and 
a helpmate. The man who marries 
radically outside his class courts social 
and financial disaster 

“But—what’s money—or suitability 
—when we just want—each other?” 

Father looked at son _ hopelessly. 
What is the use of talking to youth 
about things the importance of which 
youth can’t seem to understand at all! 
Age is always shouting suitability into 
the deaf ear of young love—a deafness 
wholly curable, but requiring no reme- 
dies but time and experience. Papa 
would grab time, then. He begged his 
son to wait—wait 

Ross felt that his romance was really 
romantic because it seemed to have in 
it the element of tragedy. Literature 
assured him that such experiments al- 
ways turn out badly. He fell asleep, 
however, to dream of Vere’s cleft chin. 

His heart was marvelously light in 
the morning, and he spoke cheerily to 
Marjorie who was, as frequently, in 
her front yard when he left the house. 
She put a flower in his buttonhole and 
looked up at him with large demure 
eyes, saying she was going to “help 
mother to-day” instead of going to the 
matinée. She knew that he was in 
the Lorelei’s toils, but that it would all 
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come out right. It always does. He 
said it was a very sweet little rose— 
but downtown he went to a jeweier’s 
where he made out a check that 
left his bank balance a totter- 
ing wreck. 

That afternoon he was called 
to the office where sat his fa- 
ther and Mr. Shedd looking very 
important—as if, indeed, they 
were about to put 
something over. It 


seemed Mr. Shedd 
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They wanted to get him out of the 
way—out of Vere’s way. That was 
one of the tried methods, too. During 
his absence things would 

work themselves out. 

sometimes they bought 

the siren off, or, freed 

from her spell, the hero 

' found himself, realized 

that he had been in- 
fatuated, and re- 
Ls v8, turned to call on— 
~<a Marjorie. 


rf 





had some _ business 
interests that re- 
quired somebody’s 


making a trip to 
New York and pos- 
sibly other places. It 
might take a couple of months Be 
and Jonathan didn’t feel like «VJ 
taking the time himself. They 
had decided to let Ross go. It 
would be a fine trip for him— 
he’d never been to New York—be a 
great experience for him; and if he put 
the thing over, he would make a neat 
little sum besides. 

Of course, Ross saw through it. 


7 Jy She let every man 

* see just how won- 

derful she thought 

he was in his par- 
ticular line. 


Ross said he didn’t know that he 
cared to undertake such a long trip. 
The elder gentlemen gave him until 
morning to decide, but they easpected 
him to go. 
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In the twilight Ross went out to 
Hollywood through streets generously 
decorated with billboards displaying 
Vere Desmond, whereon the Potentate 
Film Company shrieked that it was pre- 
senting ““Everybody’s darling, the beau- 
tiful, wonderfully talented, and wholly 
charming,” in “Sylvia Dared.” 

There were four machines in front 
of the bungalow and five men in Vere’s 
little drawing-room, two leading men 
and Ben and Dennington, of Denning- 
ton Productions, and an artist who was 
going to paint Vere’s portrait. Vere 
usually affected simplicity, but to-night 
she wore a decidedly startling gown. 
She gave Ross a smile, and he sat in 
a corner for two hours listening to a 
lot of not very important talk. 

And as he listened he understood 
why his people wanted him to marry 
Marjorie, one of his own kind, and 
why Vere’s friends expected her to 
marry one of her kind—a big man in 
her world—like Dennington. Yes, he 
belonged in one world, Vere in one 
quite different and of which his was 
definitely doubtful. 

Vere showed a good deal of ravish- 
ing silken ankle. She let every man 
see just how wonderful she thought he 
was in his particular line. Also she 
said a good deal about herself. She 
had just finished a picture that day that 
was a world beater, and Danby was 
sending her the script for her next ‘in 
the morning. It was one of Fairdon’s 
and she hadn’t been crazy about the 
other one he had written for her. Then 
suddenly she had nothing more to say 
and smiled across at Ross in his cor- 
ner. The other men all looked at him 
interestedly, and then Ben said he 
guessed he’d better make for home or 
Peg would be “in his hair.” So they 
all went, rather noisily. 
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Vere walked back into his arms and 
kissed him and drew him down on the 
divan beside her, and laid her head on 
his shoulder and murmured that she 
was so tired! Was he always going 
to take her like this when she was 
tired? Always and forever! Then she 
sat there for a long time in his arms, 
with her eyes closed. 

At last he began to tell her that 
“they” insisted on his going to New 
York—to be gone quite some time. 

She opened her eyes. “Are you go- 
ing?” 

He didn’t see how he could, but if he 
didn’t there’d be a row 

Vere sat up thoughtfully. “Well— 
I’m going to take a little vacation. And 
I need a lot of clothes, and of course, 
New York’s the only place to get ’em.” 

“Vere! You mean you'll be there?” 

“Don’t you want to marry me?” she 
pouted. 

It seemed that he did. 
dear?” 

“Well, not before to-morrow!” she 
laughed. 


“When, when, 


Marjorie’s husband—wasn’t it funny 
for Marjorie to marry Bill Tucker— 
will carry on the business of Shedd & 
Allison. Our Ross now “presents” 
Vere Desmond in whatever she appears. 
He is the Great Mogul of The Vere 
Desmond Picture Corporation. His 
father boasts disgustingly of “my son’s 
success.” Yes, sir, the stationery busi- 
ness was too slow for him! And he 
and mother wouldn’t miss one of Vere’s 
pictures for anything! 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Allison are still 
amusingly in love with each other, and 
interviewers always look up their ad- 
dress when they want to expatiate 
upon “The Ideal Home Life of Our 
Favorite Players.” 





Charms and Philters 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author of “Shall Girls Propose?’ “Encouraging a» Blaze,” etc. 


What, in your opinion, is the best powder, charm, or 
philter with which to attract—and then to keep—a man? 


N the kitchen the cook, vast, shape- 
less, with polished ebony skin, ivory 
tooth, and anthracite brilliancy of 

eye, discoursed upon the mystery of sex 
attraction. She did not call it that. 
The word “sex” was happily absent 
from her vocabulary. ‘“Men-folks”’ 
and “women-folks” were her antique 
substitutes for the word that is in some- 
what dingy repute since the psycho- 
analysts took to attributing to its influ- 
ence all earthly unpleasantness from 
battle, murder, and sudden death to 
daughter’s fit of bad temper because 
mother intervenes between her and the 
possession of a cobweb georgette waist 
for school wear. 

“Yes, honey,” said the cook in a rich 
singsong, “I knows et is de truf, I 
knows et. A woman kin have any man 
she want, she kin make any man like 
huh, lob huh, run afteh huh, ef she jes 
uses de right powder. Why, honey, 
ain’ I de libbin’ pussonification of et? 
Ain’ I had free husbands—an’ kin 
make dem four to-morreh ef Silas was 
to pass to glory—all of dem de men 
I picked out foh to have? Ain’ I got 
dem by givin’ dem de powder when dey 
don’ dream dey’s drinkin’ a thing but 
lemonade? Ain’ I had a man slash one 


of dey-all to pieces on ’count of me, 
jes because I was absentlike, an’ done 
give him some of de powder ’dout in- 
tendin’ to? Yas, ma’am, yas, missy, 
dey ain’ no questien ’bout et—de pow- 
der does de work. My ole granny, she 
gave me de rule, an’ she got et from 
her mammy, wot got et from an ole 
nigger woman dat use to hole talk wif 
de debbil down near whar he dib, on a 
bayou on de Mississippi, long way back 
when dere was slaves. Yas’m.” 

The cook’s auditors gaze upon her 
with fascinated eyes, dimples at the 
corners of the lips rigorously repressed. 
After all, there she sits, huge and un- 
gainly, unbeautiful by every Caucasian 
standard, and indubitably the wife, in 
due legal succession, of three husbands 
of her own choice! And many a beauty 
walks unwed! What wonder that she 
clings to her superstition! 

“Nonsense, Linda,” says the voice of 
the most daring of the kitchen icono- 
clasts. “The powder you use to win 
them—the men whom you marry and 
the men who knife the men you marry 
—is baking powder! Anybody who 
eats your biscuits, you know, is bound 
to want to get you for his own biscuit 
maker.” 
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“No, ma'am! De biscuit powder is 
all right for keepin’ dem afteh dey is 
got, but et’s de powder dat I’m tellin’ 
you-all “bout dat gets dem. Yas, 
ma’am.”’ 

The kitchen visitors, preserving as 
straight faces as courtesy demands, go 
away by and by, and discourse upon the 
ineradicable vein of superstition in the 
negro blood. They talk about it in their 
dressing rooms, as they anoint their 
arms with the freckle eradicator, “made 
from the rule of a famous French 
beauty,” or their eyelashes with the 
ointment “prepared accerding to a pre- 
scription used in the harem of the late 
sultan.” And it is idle to pretend that 
they are bent upon removing sunburn 
or elongating lashes because of the 
pleasure which their own sex takes 
in the sight of white skin and delicately 
veiled eyes. Like Linda in the kitchen, 
concocting her powder, their labors are 
for the ensnaring of the male. It is for 
the delectation of wooers that they 
practice the arts of the beauty seeker; 
for the multiplication of suitors that 
they touchingly pin their faith to the 
potency of the contents of the bottles 
and jars. 

From the powder made by the rule 
of the “ole nigger woman dat use to 
hole talk wif de debbil down neah whar 
he lib” to the salve from the prescrip- 
tion used in the harem of the late sul- 
tan, the perfume compounded by 
the recipe of the Viennese court 
lady or the famous French beauty, how 
long is the step? From Linda pinning 
her faith to the potion so thoughtfully 
bequeathed to her by her maternal an- 
cestor, to Linda’s derisive audience, 
smearing themselves with emollients 
and believing that they are thereby 
achieving charm, is the chasm, after all, 
so deep? 

May there not, in spite of all our 
modern skepticism, be something in 
the potion superstition? At any rate, 
there can be no harm in trying the 
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cream warranted to give its devout user 
a complexion of snow and rose in a 
fortnight, or in the new perfume guar- 
anteed to tantalize, to attract, to elude, 
to invite! 

Thus Linda’s audience of unbeliev- 
ers toy with the dream that underlies 
Linda’s powder—namely, that there is 
a magic at the root of human attrac- 
tions and repulsions, and that one may 
stumble upon it if one tries all the well- 
advertised magics of the day. Perhaps 
the “ole nigger woman,” and perhaps 
the alchemists who were so serviceable 
to the Medicis and their friends, were 
bungling pioneers, imitating arts which 
science has perfected in the form of 
all the lotions and scents upon the mar- 
ket to-day! One can hope, and one 
can try them! 

It is an attractive theory, bound to 
have many followers. For it appeals to 
the indolent instinct in us all. It ap- 
peals to the conviction that it is a lot 
easier to gain a desired end by a for- 
tunately turned trick, by chicane, by 
wizardry, rather than by hard work. 

It may be hard work to win a lover, 
or a friend. It is surely hard work, if 
one counts as hard work all the mani- 
festations of unselfishness necessary to 
keep a lover or a friend. How much 
easier if the thing can be done by the 
Pompadour Blemish Eradicator, or by 
the Du Barry Nuage du Héliotrope or 
by the Défi d’Age! 

3ut does it often really work—the 
theory that love may be coerced by 
magic, even the magic of a sedulously 
cultivated beauty? Listen to the tale 
of woe of a devout practitioner! 

“Of course, I would never write this 
to a person who knew me,” the tale 
runs. “I could never look any one in 
the face again, after admitting that I 
fell in love with a young man before 
he fell in love with me! But it is dif- 
ferent, writing it to a stranger who will 
never see me. I did it—I mean the fall- 
ing in love. And I made up my mind 
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to try to show some sense about it. 
Since I had fallen in love and since 
I wanted him to fall in love with me, 
and since I wanted to be married to 
him, why not show at least as much in- 
telligence about it all as if it were a 
case of wanting to go to college or into 
business or anything like that? That’s 
what I asked myself. Why not plan 
and work a little for what I wanted? 
So I did. I studied everything I could 
find on being attractive. You see, 
there’s a good deal printed on the sub- 
ject, if you happen to be looking for 
itas I was. And it almost all seemed 
to be to the effect that a girl was a 
fool if she didn’t make the very most of 
her good looks when she wanted to at- 
tract any one. So I did it. My whole 
family got down on me. I used to stay 
so long in the bathroom—we’ve got 
only one, and there are seven of us— 
taking scented baths and toning-up fa- 
cial exercises. Also my sisters said I 
was selfish and piggy, because I said 
that nothing would induce me to wash 
dishes any longer. I was taking care of 
my hands. The hands seemed to count 
for a lot in some of the things I read. 
I had never taken any care of mine, and 
so when I started out on my career they 
needed a lot of extra attention. I 
dropped most of my allowance at the 
manicure’s, and I wore old kid gloves 
to bed, and all of that. They grew to 
be quite white and soft—I will say 
that for the treatment. I used some- 
times to think how I should like to hold 
them if I were a man. But every one 
in the family was sore at me—even 
mother, when I wouldn’t stem the cur- 
rants for jelly. And what was the end 
of it? Why, he fell heels over head in 
love with a cousin who came to visit us, 
and whose ‘paws’ were sights, simply 
sights!’ They were brown and rough 
and scratched, with nails that could 
scarcely be described as clean. As for 
that shell-like stuff—well, I wish you 
could have seen them! And the rest 
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of her—flyaway hair, freckles, clothes 
of any old sort and put on in any old 
way! I don’t mean to say that she 
wasn’t a good sport. She was, and ex- 
cept while I was green with jealousy 
of her, I liked her. But what I want to 
point out is how useless all that ‘culti- 
vate-your-good-points’ stuff was to me 
after I had tried it. As for scent—l 
simply impoverished myself buying the 
best sorts, and I simply killed myself 
trying to remember always to float 
around in a cloud of violet perfume— 
scarfs, hankies, stockings, undies just 
drenched in it. And the ingrate whom 
I was trying to charm said one time, 
in my hearing, that he hated a woman 
who reeked of perfume! 

“Well, when I had reconciled myself 
to the situation, and had bought them 
a wedding present, I sort of fell in 
love again. I made up my mind not to 
make the same mistake twice. If men 
liked wholesome, natural girls with all 
their imperfections thick upon them, I 
was going to be that sort of a girl. So 
I tried my cousin’s tack. I even gave 
up scented soap, and I let my younger 
sister have all my violet water, face 
powder, sachet, as well as my facial 
creams and my nail rouge. I even gave 
her my _ transformation—which she 
could use—our hair being just the same 
color. I hoed in the garden and I 
washed dishes and I played tennis with 
a sport blouse on that reddened me until 
my chest and throat looked as though 
they had been treated with old-fash- 
ioned mustard plasters. And, if you 
please, when I came to reckon my 
progress, I found that my younger sis- 
ter was engaged to the man! 

“Isn’t there anything authoritative 
anywhere on the subject of how to get 
a young man when you have made up 
your mind that you want to marry, and 
that any good representative of a cer- 
tain class of young man will do? 
3ertha—that’s my young sister—kept 
herself smelling like a young apothe- 
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cary shop with essence of violet, and 
he simply floated around after her, as 
they do in books. But when I did it, 
how different! Is there anything in that 
attraction-by-perfume stuff? Or is there 
any truth in the directions for making 
yourself perfectly irresistible?” 

“Directions for making oneself 
perfectly irresistible!” Linda’s powder 
—the medieval poudre d'amour! The 
scent which lures; the color to which 
men flock as resistlessly as bees to 
roses; the lovely, swooning pallors for 
which they sigh—are they all figments 
of some more civilized Linda’s imagi- 
nation? Has the human race pro- 
gressed so far from its animal stage 
that all the old animal traditions are no 
longer with it? 

For the animal, assuredly, relies for 
guidance in all the affairs of its exist- 
ence, gustatory, amatory and life-and 
death, upon scents and upon sights. He 
scents his enemy, his friend, the vege- 
tation that is good for him and the 
vegetation that means destruction. He 
scents his own lair; he detects the 
presence of his foe or of his mate, 
as the case may be, far sooner by sense 
of smell than by that of sight or sound. 
But sight, too, has vital meaning for 
him. This color is healing, that denotes 
the ranging enemy. To escape peril, he 
changes his own color to suit his sur- 
roundings, that no hostile eye may 
mark him and plot his undoing. The 
firefly glitters to attract her kind, and 
the bird dresses himself with “livelier 
iris” when he woos his mate. 

And man is an animal. Yet strong 
men have been seen to sit, blanched and 
distraught, at dinner tables, waving 
away delicious dishes, only because the 
dazzling ladies beside them were too 
sweetly drenched - with odeurs de 
France—odeurs, which, perhaps, other 
strong men might have rejoiced to 
breathe, and found thereby sharper ap- 
petite for the viands! And men with 


perfectly good eyes in their heads have 
been known to find purple and gold, 
rose and silver, gaudy, repellent colors 
and to declare of mist gray or of faded 
tan: “That is the loveliest color in the 
world.” 

We're too remote from the animal 
to be tabulated as to our instincts with 
any serviceable degree of accuracy. 
The man that “loves a rosy cheek and a 
coral lip admires” bears no outward 
mark to distinguish him from his fel- 
low who merely demands a receptive 
and tireless ear in woman, 

So, as there is no taste in woman- 
kind that is common to all men, there is 
no blanket prescription for “making 
oneself perfectly irresistible.” There is 
no “Linda’s powder” warranted never 
to fail. Each man is a separate prob- 
lem, requiring individual study for mas- 
tery. This is more difficult work than 
pouring a few “drops” into his cup of 
coffee, or rubbing wrinkles from one’s 
own forehead with a perfect massage 
cream, The magic philter, easy, simple, 
procurable through application to the 
descendant of the grandam whose 
friend used to hold talk with the devil, 
or through purchase from the manufac- 
turer to whom was confided the secret 
of the sultan’s harem—that would be 
so much easier to use than intelligence, 
tact, unselfishness, sympathy, gayety, 
and all the admirable social qualities 
which seem necessary for the enchain- 
ing of man-progressed-beyond-the-ani- 
mal. 

Yet, perhaps it is just as well to be- 
gin to use all these means in the be- 
ginning. For even Linda, confident of 
the power of her own concoction from 
the bayous of the Mississippi to win 
any man upon whom she fixes her coal- 
black, coal-bright eye, confesses that it 
is by the use of baking powder alone 
that her captives are held! One might 
as well begin early in the game to prac- 
tice the art which endures! 
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Belinda and the Red Terror 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “Pemberley,” “The Wife of Asa Pincheon,” etc. 


_ 
ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD C. CASWELL 


How it came about that Belinda, the radical, became Belinda, the calm and wise, 
who could declare, “There is no terror at all, if only people love each other.” 


ELINDA was accustomed to as- 
B sert, in moments of self-revela- 
tion, that the only circumstance 
which tempered her radicalism was the 
radicals. For their causes—any of 
them, all of them!—she professed the 
most ardent sympathy, but their coif- 
fures she held in detestation. She 
could have suffered imprisonment— 
have gone to. the stake—in behalf of 
free speech, free press, free soup, free 
love, or any other variety of freedom, 
except for the society she would have 
had to encounter in the place of her 
incarceration or of her picturesque 
martyrdom, 

However, she was wont to conclude, 
as she pensively summed up her intel- 
lectual convictions, the radical causes 
were still the gainers over the conser- 
vative, as far as her support went. For 
she could endure neither conservative 
doctrines nor personalities! 

The green velvet tam-o’-shanter 
perched jauntily upon the thinning, 
gray, cropped locks of Miss Outhwaite, 
wife of Mr. James Smith, and head 
of the Women’s Own-Your-Own-Name 
League, made her think regretfully of 
the roses and honeysuckles upon the 
porches of her home town, where every 
husband was a czar. On the other 
hand, the perfection of Mrs. Van 
Diemer Schermerhorn’s permanent 
wave, the absolute correctness of her 
toques, the moneyed impeccability of 
her shoes, aroused even more violent 
hatreds in her. And, in addition, she 
loathed the views of which Mrs. Van 


Diemer Schermerhorn was accredited 
spokesman, as president of the National 
Women’s Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Men’s Rights. 

Belinda’s sartorial taste rendered un- 
bearably offensive the thought of a 
green velvet tam upon a head over 
which more than seventeen summers 
had passed. Her salary, as editor of 
the Sunday Woman’s Page of the 
Chronicle, made Mrs. Van Diemer 
Schermerhorn’s accouterments as un- 
attainable as the Kohinoor. These 
conditions did not increase her toler- 
ance of the opinions of that pampered 
child of fortune, whose father had been 
one of the hundreds of golden-voiced 
orators of our elder Senate, and whose 
husband was known outside his banks 
only as her husband. 

In spite of Belinda’s sympathy for 
radical causes, her distaste for radical 
clothing and personal relations would 
probably have kept her a mere waverer 
along the line of demarcation between 
the two schools of thought and_ be- 
havior, had it. not been for certain of 
our gallant soldiers and sailors. It was 
they who threw Belinda to the Bolshe- 
vists—using that term in the general 
loose fashion and without regard to its 
linguistic or historical content. 

These youthful defenders of democ- 
racy, in New York on leave from va- 
rious camps, and unoccupied with the 
large and serious work of putting down 
militarism abroad, had been _light- 
heartedly engaging in the task of put- 
ting it up at home. Whenever a meet- 
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ing was advertised for the discussion 
of topics upon which they felt them- 
selves qualified to speak with authority, 
they attended the meeting, not to speak, 
but to indulge in the boyish pastime of 
breaking it up. Thus, duly informed by 
the papers and perhaps by other agents 
for the dissemination of controversial 
knowledge, that the “radicals” were to 
hold a conference one night for the 
purpose of considering the question of 
“American troops in Russia,” or some- 
thing equally debatable, they decided to 
attend the conference. And Belinda 
had also decided to attend it so that 
she might inject into her Woman’s Page 
a little spice of timeliness—there were 
to be women speakers at the meeting, 
and she was desperately tired of serv- 
ing her readers a weekly dish of Red 
Cross heroines and _  League-for- 
Women’s-Service canonizations. She 
mentioned her intention as she made 
ready to leave the Chronicle office one 
night. 

“Better not wear that hat, then, Miss 
Kilham,” advised one of the reporters 
who was lounging near, waiting for an 
evening assignment. 

“What’s the matter with the hat?” 
asked Belinda belligerently. 

It was, in point of fact, a very smart- 
looking turban, compounded out of her 
recollections of one of Mrs. Van Die- 
mer Schermerhorn’s, a quarter of a 
yard of red velvet, and the unrubbed 
portion of an old skunk neckpiece. It 
looked well on Belinda’s shining, fine- 
spun, wavy black hair, and above her 
brilliant dark eyes, and the incarna- 
dined cheeks and lips that were her 
last, lingering souvenirs of her home 
town, with its roses and honeysuckles, 
and the sunshine and air that are the 
concomitants of roses and_honey- 
suckles, 

“Hat’s all right enough,” admitted 
her advisor, “but the soldier boys aren’t 
letting people wear red at these meet- 
ings. ‘Down with the red flag’ stuff, 


you know—‘stars 
ever’. ” 
“But my hat—— 


and stripes for- 


Oh, don’t be ridicu- 


lous!” sputtered Belinda. 


“It’s a fact. They took the red 
neckties off some of the men the other 
night Don’t you ever read the 
papers? You ought to. There’s a lot 
of interesting stuff in them nowadays. 
There’s a war on in Europe.” 

“Bosh!” said Belinda inelegantly. 
“And as for my hat, I shall, naturally, 
wear what I please. I shall hardly let 
some boys out of the reformatory dic- 
tate my costumes to me!” The fact 
that she had had an ancestor in every 
war from the Revolution down to the 
Spanish inflated her manner with con- 
siderable hauteur. 

“Suit yourself, my dear girl! Only 
don’t be surprised when it happens. I 
dare say the office will bail you out, if 
you're arrested for displaying symbols 
hostile to the spirit of our great democ- 
racy. Good luck to you!” 

Belinda, unbelieving, amused, indig- 
nant, went forth, ate her dinner in a 
nearby restaurant, and gave a fleeting 
thought or two to the art of cookery 
as it used to be admirably practiced 
by the conservative housewives of her 
home town. Then she made her way 
to the place of the meeting, a hall on 
the lower east side. A light snow had 
begun to fall, and she covered the toque 
with a dark green veil which she oppor- 
tunely found in the pocket of her long 
coat. She entered the hall without en- 
countering opposition, and she listened 
to impassioned appeals for the recall 
of our troops from Russia; and for the 
sending of more and more troops to 
Russia; to denunciations of the censor- 
ship, and to denunciations of those who 
denounced the censorship; and to much 
excellent oratory on every side of all 
the many-faceted questions of the hour. 

It was all borne along upon a wave— 
a river—of sound from outside the hall. 
The street was packed, one could easily 
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tell, with a meceb 

engaged in derid- 

ing the purpose, 

whateverit may have 

been, of the meeting. 

Songs arose, almost loud enough 

to drown out the speakers inside 

the hall—soldiers’ songs about the 
distance to Tipperary and hatred 

of the reveille, and Ka-a-a-ty and the 
c-c-cowshed, and all the rest of them. 
Policemen and plain-clothes men moved 
importantly around at the back of the 
hall. The atmosphere was  stimula- 
tingly excited, and Belinda enjoyed her- 
self very much, and was convinced that 
our troops ought to be withdrawn from 
Russia. By and by she became equally 
sure that she ought to go home to bed. 
There comes an hour, for the merely 
incipient radical, when further speech 


. 
The officer signaled for 
silence. 

seems superfluous and even 
a nuisance. Belinda was of 
course aware, from attend- 
ance at other meetings, that 
the hour arrived for her long 
before the faucets of radical 
eloquence were likely to be 
turned off. She decided to 
leave the hall and go home. 
It was in her endeavor to ac- 
complish this perfectly legiti- 
mate ambition that her con- 
version to Bolshevism be- 
came complete—using the 
word, as hitherto, without 
the slightest regard to its 
meaning. 

For, outside the door, a_ soldier, 
young, light-hearted, red-haired, en- 
deavored to reason with her about 
wearing a red hat. She had discovered 
at the hall door that the green veil 
had apparently been dragged from her 
pocket during the process of sitting on 
her coat. She had not particulary cared 
—the veil was old, the snow had ceased, 
and she felt that she would like to see 
any one who would dare to challenge 
her taste in headgear on any ground! 
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She was now seeing him in the person 
of this soldier. 

“You ridiculous boy!” said Belinda 

pleasantly, in reply to his initial request 
that she “can that hat.” And then: 
“Aren’t there any rules in the ‘Manual 
of Arms’ for developing gentlemanli- 
ness? There ought tobe!” 
. “Take that hat off!” growled the red- 
haired boy, to whom the address of 
Belinda was, naturally, provocative. 
“Take off the red lid!” 

“My lid,” said Belinda, still pleas- 
antly, though she was beginning to grow 
angry, “is, I think, less red than your 
own. Suppose I should tell you to dye 
your hair or to shave it off?” 

The opponents of the red flag, all 
except the red-haired soldier, laughed 
appreciatively at this. But the red- 
haired boy, inflamed by the personality 
of the remark, grabbed at Belinda’s arm 
and announced that he’d see whether 
or not she would continue to sport the 
color that was “an insult to every man 
who was risking his life to protect her 
and her likes’—and so on. Belinda 
called to one of the policemen keeping 
alleged order outside the hall. 

“Arrest this young ruffian!” she de- 
manded. 

“Aw, why can’t you take the hat off, 
lady?” asked the roundsman listlessly. 

Belinda’s fighting blood, inherited 
from all those ancestors from the Revo- 
lution down, fired. She spoke with 
considerable effectiveness. The in- 
alienable right of every American 
woman to wear what she pleased upon 
her head—not excepting even Miss 
Outhwaite’s green tam—was her theme. 
One might have gathered, had there 
been one to listen impartially, that the 
war in Europe would have to cease until 
Belinda Kilham had settled for all 
time the question of freedom in hats. 
3ut there was no one to listen impar- 
tially. On the contrary, she was jostled, 
shouted at, elbowed, abused, and almost 
drowned out. If there had been in 


her any little drop of pusillanimity, she 
might even have been frightened, as 
she stood outside the entrance to the 
hall and addressed soldiers, sailors, 
policemen, stray rowdies, cabbies, and 
what not, meanwhile protecting the red 
velvet hat against threatened capture. 
But there was no such admixture in 
the rich, red fluid that ran through her 
veins and painted her lips and cheeks. 
She didn’t even wish that the radicals 
inside would cease to berate the 
authorities of the world, and would 
come out to protect her and her hat. 

Despite her courage and the fervent 
reasonableness of her discourse, she 
would have lost her hat but for the 
sudden appearance on the edge of the 
crowd of a young officer who forced 
his way through the heterogeneous mass 
of Belinda’s derisive audience, and 
grabbed in a vicious, twisting grip the 
arm of the red-haired soldier, whose 
hand was clutching one side of the 
hat. The boy, with a cry of pain, let 
go his hold upon the hat, then turned to 
address the officer. When he saw him, 
he changed his mind, and used the dis- 
abled hand for the purpose of saluting. 

“What does all this mean?” de- 
manded the newcomer. 

“Tt means ” began Belinda, and 
“It means ” began a score of the 
protectors of American institutions. 
But that was as far as the accounts 
agreed. The officer signaled for silence 
from all but Belinda. 

“__that these men are a disgrace to 
the uniform they wear,” she was stat- 
ing. “That they are young ignoramuses 
who don’t know—or care—what they 
are called upon to do in the world’s 
fight for liberty. It means that they 
wish to impose the rule of their own 
abysmal ignorance upon their fellow 
citizens, and that they even so far for- 
get the ordinary decency of American 
lads as to attack a woman on account 
of the hat she is wearing! It means’— 
she grew reckless—“that they are the 
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pitiful tools and dupes of sinister in- 
fluences—and probably the whole army 
and all the armies are!” 

The officer looked at the flushed, in- 
dignant face beneath the hat. He said, 
coldly, that he thought she overstated 
the case. Then he added that he would, 
with her permission, escort her to her 
car. He said a few words to the red- 
haired soldier, who, it appeared, was a 
member of his own company, enjoying 
forty-two hours’ leave from Camp 
Mills. 

When they had reached the car line 
which Belinda had intended to patron- 
ize, they were so deep in mutual 
recriminations and explanations that 
they walked beyond it. By that time 
Belinda had become a full-fledged radi- 
cal, forgetful of everything but her 
hatred of the oppressions maintained 
by the established world order. And 
Captain Richard Darnton, who had, in 
his time, considered himself something 
of a progressive, found himself driven 
into defending every hoary antiquity of 
crime and outrage which was able to 
pass muster as part of the established 
system of things. 

They finally took an elevated train, 
and, arguing mightily, they rode to the 
street on which was situated the row 
of gray stone palaces known as the 
Dorchester Apartments. Captain Darn- 
ton said, as they stood inside the imita- 
tion bronze and marble entrance hall: 

“But we can’t leave it like this! I 
must see you again—— See here, 
couldn’t you come to tea with me to- 
morrow? I’m up for seven days—— 
I've got to make you see id 

“I’ve got to make you see ”” inter- 
rupted Belinda. “Yes, I'll take tea with 
you. Of course, I don’t know who you 
are or anything like that 

“But, good heavens, girl!” cried 
Captain Darnton. ‘You've been telling 
me for the last three-quarters of an 
hour that you believed in upsetting all 
conventions and even all laws “ 


“How like a conservative—to twist 
one’s perfectly tame little statements 
into advocacy of murder and arson! 
But I do believe in the overturning of 
the conventions enough to regard what 
you were kind enough to do for me to- 
night, as a substitute for an introduc- 
tion. And I will come to tea—in the 
red hat,” she ended defiantly. 

“Tf you want to learn anything about 
me between now and then, call up the 
rectory of St. Martin’s, in Highport. 
They'll tell you that I used to be clergy- 
man in charge of the little mission 
church in Lowpoint, until I went to 
Plattsburg and got a commission, and 
leave of absence for the term of the 
war 

“A clergyman! Worse and worse!” 
cried Belinda. “Certainly there can be 
no excuse for a clergyman’s engaging 
in professional mur ‘ 

“Don’t you dare to call it that!” cried 
Richard Darnton. 

The young woman, in sloppy khaki, 
who had replaced the Ethiopian once 
in charge of the elevator service, looked 
with languid curiosity at the pair, and 
then resumed her novel. It is generally 
easier to read a romance than to con- 
struct one from the materials at hand! 

Tea was successful from the point 
of view of nature or fate, although it 
could scarcely have been called suc- 
cessful from that of either Captain 
Richard Darnton, Miss Belinda Kil- 
ham or the two camps of social opinion 
which they found themselves repre- 
senting That is, to the man, the girl's 
dark eyes, brilliant with earnestness, 
with scorn for pettiness, with hatred 
of tyranny, were beautiful, alluring 
eyes. And to the girl, he, bronzed, up- 
right, stern, the champion of idealism, 
the upholder of narrow, rigid duty, was 
a nobly quixotic figure, compelling to 
her heart, although she declared that he 
left her mind untouched. They parted 
with an engagement for dinner the next 
night. It was to be a‘ dinner in Be- 
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linda’s little apartment, which Richard 
Darnton told her firmly that she ought 
not to occupy unchaperoned. Belinda 
looked at him indignantly. 

“That would be an insult, if you were 
a little more enlightened,” she told him. 
“You imply that I am either an ignor- 
ant fool or a—a wanton - 

“T imply nothing of the sort! I im- 
ply only that the world is censorious 
about a beautiful young girl——” 

“Your world, maybe! ‘Your mean, 
iron-bound, little world of codes and 
privileges! But the world in which I 
live—the world of work and good com- 
radeship, of knowledge and fearless- 
ness, of freedom and——” 

“Oh, your precious freedom! The 
way you people use the word makes 
me almost regret the Bill of Rights and 
the Declaration of Independence! 
Can’t you understand that freedom 
doesn’t mean the liberty to run amuck, 
but the freedom és 

“Who ever intimated that I wanted 
to run amuck?” Brown eyes flashed 
into blue. The blue were like polished 
steel. But, as they looked at Belinda, 
they softened. 

“You're too outrageously pretty to be 
a radical,” he told her irrelevantly. Her 
lip curled a little. 

“Thank you so much. You yourself 
are quite good looking enough to have 
rendered brains unnecessary—if that 
were the standard for men as well as 
for women!” 

Yet they could not part without in- 
suring the next meeting, and that was 
the one in Belinda’s little flat, with the 
radical weeklies spread conspicuously 
on the sitting-room table, and the Shef- 
field candlesticks from her home town 
holding the pale-yellow candles that 
lighted the little feast. There was a 
Sheffield bowl full of golden oranges 
and pale-green and deep-purple grapes 
in the center of the table. There were 
fine-spun doilies and runners, and in 
a cabinet in the corner there was a tea 
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set of mulberry Staffordshire, breath- 
ing recollections of an ancestress of the 
War of 1812, or thereabouts. But over 
the mantel, above the ugly gas log, there 
was a reproduction of a nude by Hel- 
ler; and pinned over the couch was a 
futurist bit which only its creator and 
Belinda could have pretended to under- 
stand. Richard Darnton turned his 
eyes away from the pictured woman, 
all seductive curves and exquisite flesh. 
He frowned and shrugged his shoulders 
at the futurist piece. 

“You prefer a madonna or the 
‘Huguenot Lovers’?” inquired his hos- 
tess, with bland scorn. He started to 
answer her hotly and then changed his 
mind and laughed. 

“T am not going to quarrel with you 
to-night,” he told her. “Only to enjoy 
you—you wonderful girl, you! You 
make-believe modernist!” He caught 
her hands, and she did not withdraw 
them. They stood for a second, breath- 
less, expectant, gazing into each other’s 
eyes. Then he dropped her fingers. 

“T told you you ought to have a 
chaperon,” he said unsteadily. 

“You haven’t proved it,” 
answered. 

“Do you want me to prove it?” He 
came close to her again, and his eyes 
burned upon her. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” 
crisply. 

The door from the pantry swung 
open, and her maid, an elderly mulatto 
of great dignity, entered with the grape- 
fruit with which Belinda had elected 
to begin the dinner. But the spark had 
been struck. As they ate and made 
idle dinner-table conversation, the sense 
of flame played between them. Her 
color grew darker, richer, warmer. 
His eyes claimed and possessed her. 
Their fingers trembled as, rising from 
the table, he held a light for her ciga- 
rette. And when they passed from the 
dining room into the little box of a 
sitting room, he held her for a second 
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“Didn’t you mean it?” he asked thickly. 


under the arch that divided the rooms, 
and kissed her. 

Belinda wrenched herself free. 

“So that’s your conservatism! That’s 
your chivalry! That’s your code!” she 


cried. He pointed with his hand to the 
center of the arch. A little bunch of 
mistletoe glistened there. 

“Didn’t you mean it?” he asked 
thickly, 
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“No. I Oh, you absurd Of 
course I didn’t! I didn’t know it was 
there. Truly, I didn’t. My maid, 
Malvina Why, if I wanted you to 
kiss me, do you think I would have to 
put up excuses like that?” 

“And didn’t you want me -to kiss 
you?” 

“T don’t think I did,” she said slowly. 
“Not you.” 

“Not me—you didn’t want me—but 
some one else? You wouldn’t object 
to another man’s ” He was inco- 
herent, indignant. 

“You your 
profession—and 


see, pretensions—your 
your professions— 
they were different. I wanted you to 
be different from other men,” 

“T want to be different from other 
men—for you He pulled himself 
up sharply. “I’m afraid,” he added, 
“that I’ve fallen in love with you.” 

“Afraid of it?’ asked Belinda. 
“You needn’t be. As long as I haven't 
fallen in love with you, no danger 
threatens you!” 

“The danger of being unhappy with- 
out you threatens me.” 

“You aren’t the sort of person,” 
Belinda explained, “who falls in love 
overnight. Love with you would be a 
growth, a gradual affair—let us say an 
oak, and not a mushroom growth. So 
you needn’t worry.” 

“But I want to be in love with you. 
I want you to be in love with me. 
I want—I want everything from you!” 

“Are you bent on proving to me that 
I need a chaperon?” She spoke hardly. 

“No. I Marry me, dearest girl! 
Marry me. Make me happy. Give me 
something to live for and on, over 
there—— I—I want you so. I need 
Oh, I love you!” 

He was on his knees beside her chair, 
His arms had encircled her body. His 
face was pale, his eyes dark with the 
sudden storm that had seized him. 
Belinda felt the beating of his heart. 
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Her own beat heavily in response. But 
she shook herself free. 

“I’m not going to be foolish about 
this,’ she said, her voice trembling 
somewhat. “I’m going to be very 
sensible. I’m going to tell you that this 
isn’t love—it’s a gust of passion, a little 
squall, that has caught you—caught us. 
I’m honest, you see. I admit that I 
feel—that I feel—this—too. But I’m 
going to remind you that you’re a 


.clergyman, and that I—despise—your 


profession. I think the creeds are cant 
and that their professors are, at the 
best, sentimentalists, dope-takers, dope- 
givers! I want to remind you that I 
am a radical—really, an out-and-outer, 
since the other night. I’d make a sweet 
thing in clergymen’s wives, wouldn’t I? 
Can’t you see me preaching the social 
revolution to the ladies of the parish, 
while we cut out the garments for the 
poor, in the sewing circle? Can’t you 
hear me scoffing at the sacramental idea 
of marriage, while you were pocketing 
the wedding fees? No, my dear boy, 
I won’t marry you. And you'll admit 
that you don’t really want me to. You 
want me—yes! And there’s nothing 
disgraceful in that admission.” She 
faced him squarely as he rose and stood 
looking down at her. “It’s natural. 
It isn’t vicious. But I’d be the last 
person in the world for you to marry, 
and you’d be the last person for me to 
marry. And since your convention, and 
my common sense, forbid us to—to 
yield to nature—except on terms of 
wedlock—why, hadn’t you better go?” 

She stood up. She felt a little weak. 
She was glad that she had angered 
him—she saw that she had—by her 
contempt for his calling. Angry, he was 
less formidable to her than when he 
was on his knees, entreating her to 
surrender to the great wind that 
seemed to have blown out of space, and 
to have caught them up in its sweep. 
Angry, he would leave her. Angry, he 
would accept her statement of their ut- 
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ter incompatibility, and would go away 
before she had thrown herself into his 
arms! Gripping the back of her chair, 
she told herself that her resolution 
would not hold out long. She would 
marry him if he asked her again— 
marry him for the week or the day or 
the hour that they might snatch from 
life before he sailed; marry him for 
the eternal present, and forget all the 
vague, impossible, clashing future 

“This is the red terror,” she suddenly 

remarked, with a wry smile. “And 
won’t you please go—while I have the 
honesty to tell you how unsuited I am— 
we are—to each other? How I am as 
full of contempt for the real you and 
the real you’s opinions and habits, as 
you are for the real me’s? Please 
0.” 
She had hurt him in his most sen- 
sitive tenderness and pride—his zeal 
for his profession. He bade her 
good-by, and went stiffly away. And 
Belinda, the red terror of her blood 
rioting, fought all night with the im- 
pulse to call him back, and overcame 
it chiefly because she feared that he 
would not come! 

Two days later it was Christmas, 
and she journeyed out to Highpoint. 
He had told her that his little mission 
congregation, which he had been build- 
ing up in the mill-town suburb of 
Lowpoint, had been amalgamated with 
that of St. Martin’s at Highpoint for 
the term of his service in the army. 
And he had furthermore told her that, 
being on leave over Christmas, he was 
to hold the morning service at St. Mar- 
tin’s. She hadn’t been to a Christmas 
service since she had emancipated her- 
self from all the serfdoms of her home 
town. But with a sense of home- 
coming she slid into a back pew in St. 
Martin’s and allowed the once familiar 
atmosphere to act soothingly upon her 
troubled nerves. She told herself that 
the pleasure she took in the stained 
glass of the windows, the yellow marble 
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of the reredoes, the massed green of 
the Christmas decorations, was wholly 
sensual. She said the same thing about 
the satisfaction that possessed her 
when the organ played, and when the 
celebrant of the service—it was he, the 
soldier-priest, and her heart had raced 
at first sight of him, bronzed and carved 
and compelling in the khaki that he 
wore even in the chancel—spoke the 
sonorous words of the ritual. He 
preached the Christmas sermon, too, 
and she knew, as she heard him, that 
he was preaching to her unguessed 
presence and to himself. His theme 
was the essential modernity of the 
church,’ its essentially revolutionary 
quality. It was the overthrower of 
class. distinctiens, the cleanser of 
morals, the antidete for selfishness. He 
was saying again, but more beautifully, 
some of the things he had said to her 
in the wonderful, crammed, throbbing 
two or three days of their acquaintance. 
She smiled wryly. She was as little 
convinced by the words from the pulpit 
as she had been when he spoke them 
by her side. 

But, despite the unrelaxed conviction 
of their utter unfitness for each other, 
the surge of her blood would not sub- 
side. She was in love for the first time 
in her twenty-four years. She had had 
little waverings of attraction, little 
impulses of flirtation before—matters 
of a white moon, or a waltz tune, or 
the scent of a patch of heliotrope. 
They had never survived the day’s oc- 
cupations. They had never competed 
in interest with life, with opinion, with 
work, with companionships. But this 
feeling with which he had inspired her 
—it was surviving everything, under- 
mining everything! Her mind, clear 
and analytical, gauged it as passion, and 
not as love. There simply could not 
be love with such irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of opinion as theirs. But her 
mind was powerless to quench it. By 
and by she wrote to him at Camp Mills. 
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Richard tapped his way forward with the aid 
of a stick. 

“After all,” she said, “I wasn’t honest. 
I wasn’t true to my own theories of 
freedom. I was trying to be true, you 
see, to the old conventions and supersti- 
tions—to the doctrine that a man and 
a woman shall not love each other until 
they have made a social contract, a legal 
bargain, about it. Well, I am more 
honest now. I think of you every hour, 
I wish were here. Come if you 
can—and if you want to——” 

The days passed, and she had no 
reply. She held her head higher, and 
her eyes burned with smoldering fires. 
Ske worked with intenser energy, and 
her radicalism became more and more 
pronounced. And then, one day, she 


you 


had a letter—opened by the 
censor—from France. Her 
letter had reached him there. 
When he came home, he 
would make short work of 
all her revolutionary the- 
ories! He loved her—he 
loved her 

But no other letter fol- 
lowed that one, and all her 
study of the casualty lists 
was vain. 
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She had asked at the 

‘ house across the street for 
the key of the shabby, little 
g wooden church at Lowpoint. 
The woman, blowzy, slat- 
ternly, with a brood of dirty 
children clinging to her 
skirts, and a table piled with 
unwashed dishes forming 
her background, told her that 
she did not need the key— 
some tramps had broken in 
one snowy night, and the 
door had never been mended. 
Belinda paused and_at- 
tempted to make conversa- 
tion. Did the people not 
miss the church services: 

Had they heard anything 

\ of their clergyman? The 
° woman shrugged indifferent 
shoulders and = stooped to 

slap a troublesome child before replying 


that she had plenty to do without going 
to church, even when there was church 
to go to! It was, Belinda told herself, 
the epitome of the church’s relation to 
society. 

She crossed the road, and went in 
through the disabled door to the long, 
bare, barn-like It was dusky 
in the light of the late winter afternoon, 
“The Lord Is in His Holy Temple,” 
painted in red letters against the back 
wall, seemed a mockery. There was 
the odor of mildew about the place; 
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there were dust, cobwebs, dirt. And 
he, the hopeful idealist, had expected 
to make it his weapon for bringing 
beauty and gladness into the dull world! 
Her heart swelled with pity for all the 
disillusionment he would certainly have 
come to know—if he had kept on. 

She was there because she could not 
keep away. It had been just a year 
since he had charged the radical baiters 
at the meeting, and had borne her and 
her red hat in safety from the scene. 
She had wanted to keep the day as an 
anniversary. Probably he had come to 
his senses in the year, but she had not. 
She had longed for him; she had been 
willing to give up everything for the 
sheer joy of looking into his brilliant, 
blue eyes. In the depths of her mind 
she knew, or she believed that she 
knew, that her love could not continue, 
but meanwhile, there it was. She 
wanted him, and she would sacrifice 
anything to have him close to her again, 
for as long a time or as short a time 
as the imperious need lasted. Here, in 
this place, where his medieval spirit— 
so she named it, tenderly derisive—had 
known its great hours of hope and pur- 
pose, she would be a little nearer him. 

Unconsciously, she knelt and hid her 
eyes on the rail of the pew before her. 
By and by she raised them. She had 
not prayed while she had bent in the 
attitude of prayer, unless the great 
loneliness and longing of her heart were 
a kind of prayer. As she raised her 
eyes, the door opened. She turned. 
Two men entered the room. 

“Thank you, Joyce,” said Richard 
Darnton’s voice. “You needn't come 
back for me. There isn’t any street 
to cross, or any road, on the way to 
Mrs. Marvin’s. I can make my way 
quite well i 

“It’s no trouble at all, 
Dominie,” said a hearty voice. 

“No, don’t come back.” Darnton’s 
voice was almost querulous. 

“Just as you say, then 
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She had crouched low in the pew. 
The man whom he had called Joyce 
stamped out. She waited. Richard 
tapped his way forward with: the aid 
of a stick. She put her hand over her 
lips to keep back a cry. His eyes were 
hidden behind dark-colored glasses. 

He felt his way forward, groped, and 
found the door of a front pew. He 
slid into it, sitting down heavily. Out- 
side, the dusk deepened. 

By and by she gathered up her cour- 
age. At least he was alive! It might 
be that he had reconsidered, it might 
be that he had changed, but at least 
he was alive! Her heart sang a 
hosanna. The worst of all the anxie- 
ties of the long months was past. Any- 
thing else she could bear. She stirred, 
rose. His head, which had _ been 
drooped upon his breast, came up. 

“Who’s that?” he called. 

“It’s Belinda Kilham,” she replied as 
steadily as she could. He rose and 
stood staring in the direction of her 
voice. She went up the aisle toward 
him. 

“Richard! I 
write to me?” 
toward him. 


Why didn’t you 
cried, reaching 
But he retreated. 

“I—I had nothing to say, nothing | 
wanted to say,” he answered. “I—you 
see—I have been injured. I was 
gassed. It blinded me. I have never 
got back my sight. I shall never wholly 
recover it. I—what could I write to 
you?” 


she 


“You could have written to me that 
you loved me,” said Belinda. 

“No,” he said. “No. When we were 
two healthy animals, it was different. 
Then I could accept your creed. Then 
I could say that we would have each 
other for the splendid moment, and let 
the future take care of itself. But not 
—afterward.” 

“Splendid moment, nothing!” cried 
3elinda. “I.mean to have all the long, 
quiet, drab years—if only you haven't 
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changed, Richard! If only you still— 
think you love me.” A sharp fear rang 
suddenly in her voice. 

“Yes, I’ve changed. I—I can’t see 
how you look. I don’t even care any 
longer how you look—how the little 
black curl grows back of your neck, 
how the red pulses in your cheeks. I 
only care that you despised my faiths— 
both of them, my faith in the church 
and my faith in the fight we were mak- 
ing. And that you wouldn’t give up 
your freedom for anything I believed 
in. And that you were right—right, 
Belinda! It’s all a dirty mess, the 
world, and nothing can help——’” 

“Is that what you've been learning 
over there, you poor, sick soul?” she 
cried. Her voice was ringing, full of 
tenderness and scorn and _ belief. 
“Well, over here I have been learning 
all the other things—the things 
used to know! Oh, Richard, 
see? We were meant for 
we belong to each other. We have 
already entered into each other, and 
begun to remake each other. That is 
love. That is love! And not the mere 
possessing, or the mere enjoying of 
each other’s companionship. That’s 
the real thing—entering into each other 
and remolding each year by 
year!” 

“T won’t have your pity 
ing. 


you 
don’t you 
each other, 


other, 


’ he was say- 
She could see the quivering of 
the lips that had been so firm and so 
assured once upon a time. 

“You can’t help having everything I 
choose to give you, everything I am 
obliged to give you!” she retorted. She 
faced him as she had faced the rowdies 
of a year before. “Pity and love and 
passion—all, all, Richard. You’ve got 
to take them 

“T won’t marry you!” 
it in a great burst. 


He declared 
“Tt will be years 
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before I can see decently again—if 
ever. I have no career to invite you 
to. All my old beliefs are dead, killed, 
I tell you—my eyes are useless x 

“All your old beliefs are alive and 
in me,” she answered him, defiant and 
steady. “And I shall be your eyes until 
you have your own again. And, finally, 
Richard Darnton, I shall barricade the 
door and never let you out of this place 
until you have promised to marry me. 
You don’t mean to drive me to such 
compromising extremes, do you?” 

He smiled uncertainly. He put out 
his arm and she nestled in its shelter, 
her tear-bright eyes upon his darkened 
ones. Something of the dull, weary 
look of his despair had gone from him. 

“Well,” he said waveringly, “you said 
you thought marriage proposals ought 
to come from the woman, didn’t you? 
Belinda, the radical, who believes in the 
red terror—but who hasn’t known the 
black terror, thank God He 
strained to look at her through the dark 
glasses. 

“There is no terror at all,” 
3elinda, calm and wise, “if only people 
love each other. It sounds like the 
copy book,” she added hastily, “or like 
something out of one of your sermons, 
Richard. But the funny thing is that it 
is true!’ 

In the shelter of his arm, she turned 
her head and saw the ancient words 
red-painted on the wall. The letters 
were magnified through tears that hung 
upon her lashes. 

“The Lord, Is in His Holy Temple.” 
That that should be true, though the 
earth was a sham, with old tyrannies 
and with the struggle against them! A 
sob filled her throat. She fought it, and 
twisted her lips into her gallant smile. 

“T shall be married,” she said, “in my 


red hat.” 
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It was gallant in him to respond like 
that. For he was in agony. 


A Kick in the Ribs 


A dog story 


By Anice Terhune 


Author of “More Super-Women,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ETTY ELLISON and two callers 
were having tea in a corner of 
the vine-covered veranda, where 

the honeysuckle and climbing roses 
grew thickest. It was the hottest of 
hot June afternoons; but the tea was 
the iciest of iced tea, in frosty glasses, 
enhanced by sprigs of fresh mint. Also, 
there were crisp, dry, little cakes at 
hand. 

Betty always did this sort of thing 
to perfection. Indeed, she did most 
things to perfection. She was _ look- 
ing especially lovely, too, this after- 
noon, in her cool, white frock, as be- 
fitted such a delightfully pretty girl, 
on such a sizzlingly hot day. 

“Tasy to look at,” her neighbor, Jack 
Lambert, commented mentally. His 
fellow caller, Wallace Rood, had much 
the same thought. The two men, clad 
in white trousers, silk shirts, and snowy 
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shoes, were as immaculate in appear- 
ance as their hostess. 

Then, all at once, bedlam broke loose. 
Into the midst of this green coolness 
and white immaculateness, bounded 
happily a huge, furry, pink-tongued, 
white-toothed mass of rich black mud 
—that had once been a gray collie dog. 

Betty, a lemon dish in one hand, 
a very full iced-tea glass in the other, 
dodged spasmodically, and shrieked: 

“Go ’way, Dawn! Down!” 

But she was an instant too late! Be- 
fore she could free her hands, the 
muddy creature, in a frenzy of de- 
light, had hurled himself at his mis- 
tress, playfully patting her white dress 
with his dirty, wet paws, and covering 
her with grimy moisture. 

“Look out!” she gasped. ‘He’s been 
in the lake, and they rolled on the 
muddy bank! Down, Dawn!” 
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But Gray Dawn, evidently, had had 
wonderful adventures in the lake, and 
was determined to tell every one abott 
them. od 

Before Betty could get a firm grip on 
the slippery dog, he had rushed, in ex- 
cited greeting, to each man in turn, 
rubbing his right side on one pair of 
trousers, his left side on the other pair, 


curving gleefully about among his 
three victims—now almost as mud- 
streaked as himself. 

“You should have been named 


‘That Brown Taste the Morning After’ 
—instead of ‘Gray Dawn,’” chuckled 
Jack Lambert, leaping sideways, in a 
vain attempt to elude the collie’s agile 
paws. 

It is amazing how much havoc a 
really enterprising dog can create. If 
he has the courage of his convictions, 
and doesn’t let himself be deterred from 
his original purpose, he can make white 
black in an incredibly short time. 

Lambert, who was an ardent adorer 
of Betty’s, and therefore a friend of 
Dawn’s—and a tremendously nice chap 
in the bargain—took the sudden, muddy 
deluge with perfect good humor. 

Not so the other guest. It was Wal- 
lace Rood’s first call on Miss Ellison. 
Jack had brought him along to show 
him “the only girl in the world;” and 
Wallace had been more than willing 
to be shown—and to show. Hence, his 
newest pair of white trousers, and the 
rest of his glorious paraphernalia. 

Miss Ellison was all that Jack had 
said, and more, Wallace had decided 
almost at once. And just as he felt 
that the girl was bringing out his best 
conversational powers, and that: he was 
rising to hitheto unknown heights of 
brilliance, this rotten, measly dog must 
jump into the middle of things, and 
made him look absolutely ridiculous in 
Miss Ellison’s eyes! 

He lacked Jack’s sense of humor. 
Also, he was not yet in love with Betty; 
so instead of pushing Dawn off with 
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a friendly grin, as Jack had done, Rood 
gave him a kick—a vicious kick—in 
the softest part of his ribs. 

In all the eighteen joyous months of 
his life Dawn had never before been 
kicked. He stood stark still for a mo- 
ment,.gazing at Rood with astonished, 
sorrowful, contemplative eyes. Also, 
he raised his upper lip ever so little over 
an eyetooth. Then, indignation over- 
came amazement. Without a sound, 
the collie sprang for the man’s face. 

Lambert intervened, leaping forward 
and catching the furious mass of wet 
fur in mid-air. Still holding the writh- 
ing collie, he lowered him to the ground. 

Both he and Betty were fighting hard 
to remember that Rood was a guest, 
even though Dawn, momentarily, had 
forgotten it. Betty seized her angry 
pet by the collar, and ran with him 
down the steps, toward the kennels. 
As she went, she whispered comfort- 
ing, apologetic things into one of his 
furry, gray ears. 

“I’m dreadfully sorry, Mr. Rood,” 
she called, as she hurried back, minus 
the collie. “Please accept Dawn’s 
humble apologies. He’s awfully sorry, 
too! He said so, on the way out te 
his kennel! Jack will tell you that he’s 
really a beautifully behaved dog—isn’t 
he, Jack?” 

“Never have I seen a more perfectly 
brought-up child,” declared Lambert 
dramatically. ‘And he’s a good mixer 
—anybody can see that!” 

“That'll do, Jack!” said Betty se- 
verely. “We're all in the same boat. 
Shall we stay dirty, and finish our tea 
while we dry off, or would you rather 
go upstairs into dad’s dressing room, 
and try sponging ?” 

“What’s a little bit of mud to souls 


as pure as ours!” cried Jack. “By all 
means let us stay where the food is! 
Cheer up, Wallace, what’s your 


grouch?” 
Wallace furtively dabbed at a mud 
spot on his knee. 
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“T’ll have to be going in a minute,” 
he said stiffly, “but before I go, can’t 
we arrange for a ride together, Miss 
Ellison? Jack says you like to ride. 
What do you say to to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 

“I'd love it,” answered Betty. Then, 
turning toward Lambert, “Are you go- 
ing with us, Jack?” 

“Can’t, worse luck!’ returned Jack, 
scowling fiercely at fate. “I’ve prom- 
ised dad I’d motor him over to Mor- 
ristown at seven thirty a.m. ‘Up with 
the lark,’ and all that stuff! Dad’s on 
a still hunt for data for one of his 
law cases, and I’m a mere worm! 
While you’re gamboling merrily along 
on horseback, through the upland 
woods, just think of me with my heart 
buried in South Jersey mud, but still 
breaking speed laws, as it beats faith- 
fully for you—I m 

Jack’s nonsense was cut short by the 
toot of a motor horn. A big car came 
lumbering down the drive. At the 
same moment, three seven-months-old 
collie pups rushed around the corner 
of the house, and made a bee line for 
the oncoming car. Directly into its 
path they ran, barking wildly, and dis- 
regarding the shrieks of the anxious 
motorists. 

Then, like a gray streak, Dawn 
dashed out from nowhere, and whirled 
up the drive. With his mighty shoul- 
ders, he knocked first one puppy out 
of the way, then another, until all three 
were quickly pushed out of danger and 
on to the grass. The sheep-herding in- 
stinct of centuries had flashed out a 
moment in Dawn. 

As the car rolled by and came to a 


halt under the porte-cochére, the col-° 


lie gave a quiet glance over-the puppies’ 
heads at Betty—a glance which said as 
plainly as words: 

“T was naughty a little while ago, 
dear mistress; but now I’ve saved the 
puppies for you, so please love me 


again!” 
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Then he opened his mouth and 
grinned, as he stood, still looking only 
at his mistress. 

Betty patted the dog and said: 

“Good little Gray Dawn! You're ail 
forgiven now!” 

The bunch of young people, descend- 
ing from the car, covered the muddy 
dog with praise, and fed him candy 
until he wagged himself into cruiler- 
shapes, over and over again, in his hap- 
piness at being once more appreciated. 

“That’s the most wonderful thing I 
ever saw!” exclaimed one of Betty’s 
very enthusiastic friends. 

“Imagine a dog knowing enough to 
drive those puppies out of danger!” 
said another. “How did you ever teach 
him to do it, Betty?” 

“T never taught him at all!” answered 
the girl, laughing. ‘“That’s the funny 
part of it! He always rushes them out 
of harm’s way like that; and then he 
looks straight into my eyes afterward 
as much as to say: ‘Did you see what 
I did?” 

“He’s full of wonderful tricks,” said 
Jack, with pride, to the world at large. 

In all the jolly crowd the one per- 
son whom Dawn avoided was Wallace 
Rood. Dawn had had time to medi- 
tate on the guest law, taught rigidly 
from puppyhood to every dog on the 
place. No longer did he seek to at- 
tack Rood. But he gave him a wide 
berth. And there was no friendliness 
in his soft, brown eyes when they 
chanced to rest on the man who had 
kicked him. 

And Wallace, too, was the one per- 
son who had no word of praise for 
Dawn. He looked decidedly bored at 
the laudatory chatter, and said at last: 

“Now be honest, Miss Ellison. You 
know no dog would have sense enough 
to do a thing like that unless he was 
taught! That takes reasoning power!” 

Betty’s eyes flashed. 

“If you understood collies, Mr. 
Rood, you’d know it was possible! He 
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“Look out!” gasped Betty. ‘“lHe’s been in the lake, and then rolled on the muddy bank! 
Down, Dawn!” 


not only herds the puppies, but if they 
start barking when I take my car out 
of the garage, he runs right among 
them, and scolds them in a funny high 
bark—just like a fussy mother—and 
he stops their noise, every time, too! 
Dawn is very clever—and he often rea- 
sons things out—just as he has rea- 
soned out that you don’t understand 
him, and don’t like him—so he keeps 
away from you!” 

“But . 

“Tf you say any more about Dawn, 
I won’t go riding with you to-morrow 


morning!” Miss Ellison announced 
smilingly. But there was a tinge of 
finality in her remark that made Rood 
change the subject at once. 

“Will it be too early if I say ten 
o’clock, for our ride?” he asked meekly. 

“No, that will suit me perfectly,” 
agreed Betty. 

“Don’t forget about my heart and 
the Jersey mud,” said Jack, with mock 
sadness. “And, speaking of mud, let’s 
tell these people that we were born 
white, even like unto themselves! And 
then, as a dream, ‘nosey Dawn rose out 
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of the lake,’ touched us lightly here 
and there, and You tell ’em the 
rest, I’m going home to wash up!” 

The two men went away, while Betty 
explained that there had not been a 
mud-slinging contest, though things 
looked a bit that way. This brought 
the subject quite naturally around to 
Gray Dawn again. 

The next morning was perfect for 
riding. Betty and her companion am- 
bled on through leafy lanes and by- 
paths, rather than taking the open road, 
for Betty’s horse, Jill, was high-spir- 
ited and hated the smell of gasoline. 
Also, she resented being passed by mo- 
tor cars, and usually she tried to beat 
them at their own game. 

Betty was a splendid horsewoman, 
and had Jill in perfect control at all 
times; but she humored her horse in 
her dislike for the motor highway. So, 
when the choice lay with her, as it did 
this morning, she always chose paths, 
rather than roads. 

Wallace Rood was riding Jack’s 
horse. The man was good enough to 
look upon, arrayed in the very latest 
“agony” of riding togs. He sat well, 
and handled his horse fairly; but Betty 
felt, instinctively, that he did not un- 
derstand horses much better than he 
understood dogs. 

The ride lasted for two hours or 
more, and was quite without event un- 
til they struck a narrow bridle path, 
about two miles and a half from the 
Ellison home. It was Betty’s favorite 
path, and led right through a patch of 
birches into an upland field, where the 
view was charming. The girl’s horse 
was leading, and as Jill picked her way 
daintily through the thick tangle of 
wild-rose-starred underbrush, Betty 
looked back over her shoulder, and 
made laughing answer to a remark of 
Rood’s. 

As luck would have it, a bumblebee 
chose that very moment to fly out of 
a wild rose and blunder into Jill’s ear. 
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Then he tried to sting his way out. Jill 
went straight up into the air. Betty, 
off guard, was almost unseated by Jill’s 
wild spring. She tried to quiet the 
horse, and to bring her in. It was no 
use. Poor Jill had gone quite crazy 
with pain, and she completely lost the 
consciousness that any one was on her 
back. She reared again; then dropped 
her nose nearly to the ground, and 
proceeded to run as if the devil him- 
self were after her. She probably 
thought he was, if she had any thought 
at all, beyond the pain in her ear. 

With all the skill she possessed, 
Betty kept her seat. She managed to 
stick on, although Jill stopped again 
and again to rear, and buck, and then 
to plunge once more. 

Wallace Rood, to do him justice, 
tried his best to catch up with the flying 
pair. But he was no great horseman, 
and he had all he could do to keep 
his own excited mount under control. 
Betty was so far ahead that he could 
only shout, now and then, foolish 
words of advice, to which neither Betty 
nor Jill paid the slightest attention. 

Just as they broke out of the wood 
into the open field, Dawn emerged 
from a patch of forest, on the opposite 
side. He had had a delightful morn- 
ing, chasing rabbits. He had never 
been known to catch one; but he evi- 
dently lived in hope of doing so at some 
time, for hunting was one of his fa- 
vorite sports. The collie was leisurely 
on his way home, his nose brown with 
fresh earth, his mouth open in his usual 
friendly grin, his heart at peace with 
the whole world. 

Then, far at the other end of the 
clearing, he caught scent and sound of 
Jill and his beloved mistress. Pres- 
ently they tore into view. Surely, they 
were acting strangely! Instinct told 
him something was very, very wrong 
indeed! Being only a dog, and not as 
prudent as Wallace Rood, he never 
thought of himself, but only of Betty. 
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He flattened back his ears and rushed 
into the very heart of danger. Across 
the field he raced, and reached horse 
and rider just as jill, gone entirely mad, 
rose up on her hind legs and attempted 
to throw herself over backward. 

At sight of the oncoming dog, Rood, 
far in the rear, gave a yell of horror 
and lashed his horse forward, mean- 
while calling frantically to Dawn. But 
Dawn had no time to bother with Rood. 
He must save his mistress. That was 
all his dog mind knew, or cared about, 
just then. 

True to his collie instinct in battle, 
he made a leap at the horse’s throat— 
and missed it by an eighth of an inch. 
His open mouth snapped shut around 
the flapping bridle, just under the 
horse’s chin. And the dog hung and 
swung, as Jill, tossing her head, and 
lashing about with her forefeet, strove 
to free herself. The force of Dawn’s 
weight brought the mare down to all 
fours, bucking and plunging. Still the 


collie hung on, a huge fluffy, eighty- 


pound gray ball. 

Then, Rood, still. yelling at Dawn, 
galloped up alongside, and with his 
riding crop dealt the brave dog a fear- 
ful slash. 

“Let go, you fool!’ he shouted, as 
he rained blow upon blow on the col- 
lie’s swinging body. “Let go! You're 
driving the horse crazy!” 

Dawn never loosed his grip. He 
merely curled his legs up tighter, while 
trickles of blood showed through his 
soft fur. 

“Stop!” panted Betty, at the first 
blow, with what little breath she had 
left. “Jump down and catch Jill! Can’t 
you see that Dawn’s holding her for 
you?” 

Still Dawn clung—and swung; and 
because even a horse cannot keep on 
plunging about with an eighty-pound 
weight hanging to its chin, Jill finally 
came to a shivering standstill, just as 
Rood, at Betty’s order, dismounted and 
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caught her bit. In a trice, Betty had 
slipped down and had run up to Dawn. 

“Are you hurt?” she cried. 

At sound of her voice, Dawn turned 
his eyes—he could not turn his head. 
Then, seeing his mistress quite safe on 
the ground, he suddenly let ge of the 
bridle and fell in a heap at her feet, 
feebly trying to wag his tail, and to 
offer a paw. Betty gathered him in her 
arms and hugged him, while tears filled 
her eyes. 

“Brave, brave little Dawn!” 
whispered, over and over. 

To Rood she said not a word, as he 
stood holding both horses—now quiet, 
but trembling with exhaustion. She 
began to examine Dawn. He was 
bleeding in several places from the 
whip cuts. And one white paw hung 
limp—broken by a lunge of Jill’s sharp 
hoof. ° 

“You'll have to take the horses 
home,” said Betty to Rood, in a cold, 
tired, little voice. “I shall stay here 
with Dawn. Take the road instead 
of the path. It’s shorter. And please 
ask dad to send the car for Dawn and 
me. And—and—please don’t come 
back with them! I don’t believe Dawn 
wants te see you just yet!” 

Without delay Rood followed Miss 
Ellison’s instructions. He felt that, 
somehow, he did not shine in compari- 
son with Dawn. 

As soon as the man’s back was 
turned Betty buried her head in 
Dawn’s fur and closed her eyes. She 
felt very much inclined to faint. But 
she scorned girls who faint; so she 
just kept her eyes closed, and waited. 
She cuddled Dawn’s broken paw in 
her hands, and whispered foolish, ten- 
der, little things which the collie, by his 
slowly wagging tail, showed that he un- 
derstood. It was gallant in him to 
respond like that. For he was in agony. 
By nature, a newly broken paw and a 
wagging tail do not synchronize. 

Then, a few moments later, Betty 
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heard hurrying footsteps, and she 
opened her eyes. There, leaping across 
the high grass, was Jack Lambert—her 
good, reliable, dependable Jack. And 
she felt like weeping, for sheer relief. 

“The rescue party’s just down the 
road!” he shouted cheerily. “I got 
back from Morristown sooner than I 
thought I could. I met Wallace with 
the nags and he told me about it; so 
I swung the old car right around. It’s 
at the edge of the field—I couldn’t get 
it up the bank. Hello, Dawnie, old 
boy! Gee! What a sight! The poor 
little pup! Some grand dog! Thank 
God you weren’t hurt, Betty!” 
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His open mouth snapped shut around the 
flapping bridle, just under the horse’s chin. 
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As tenderly as a woman, Jack lifted 
the hurt dog and carried him in his 
arms to the waiting car. Betty walked 
alongside, and gave a detailed account 
of the hero-collie’s explot. 

That night the veterinary set the 
dog’s leg, and promised that, because 
the break was not on the joint, it would 
be as good as new in about six weeks. 
Dawn lay on the front steps, his head 
in Betty’s lap, surrounded by a little 
knot of human admirers. 

Into the group walked Jack Lambert 
and Wallace Rood. The latter was 
very quiet. Presently he moved nearer 
Betty. Dawn raised his head from his 
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mistress’ lap. There was a glint of 
cold fire in the glance he turned on 
the newcomer. Deep down in his furry 
throat a rumbling growl was born. 

“Quiet, Dawn! Quiet!” warned 
Betty. 

But Rood had heard the growled 
challenge. For a moment he hesitated. 
Then he said to the girl, speaking very 
fast, and a little gruffly: 

“I want to apologize to you and 
Dawn. I didn’t know I was a cad till 
I met you both. All you and Jack said 
about Dawn was true, too.’ I didn’t 
know dogs could do such things—or 
would. Dawn’s a better man than I 
am. I’m more sorry than I can say— 
that I hit him this morning—and that 
I kicked him yesterday. Won’t you 
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—won’t you tell him that, please? He 
might not believe it, if I told him.” 

But Dawn did believe it. The voice, 
rather than the words, told him much. 
And in the collie’s white soul there was 
no room for lasting hatred against a re- 
pentant enemy. The growl died in his 
throat, and a light of friendliness stole 
into his eyes. Timidly, Rood bent over 
him and stroked the silken head. 

“I’m sorry, Dawn, old chap! said 
the man,'in clumsy penitence. 

Dawn’s gray plume of a tail thudded 
softly upon the veranda floor. What 
was a mere broken leg, and what were 
a few welts, compared with the fact 
that he had that day saved his dear 
mistress from terrible danger, and had 
made a brand-new friend? 
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HEN you're happy, think how long a lifetime is, 


When you're sad, 


remember you live but a day at a time. 


The man who can always hit the mark should be especially careful at what 


he aims. 


A lot of ancestors have improved mightily since they died. 


Warning a woman in love is as profitable as standing at the gate and waving 


a_red flag to keep out a bull. 


I know a horse that is very like a woman. 


She always prances when driven 


near a railway station because she knows she’s going to be scared. 


It may take a heart to win a heart, but nerve goes a long way. 


All the world loves a lover, which may account for the number of announce- 


ment cards a girl can send out. 


Blessed is the girl who shuts her heart’s door when summer is over and 
has no regrets that refuse to be barred out. 


If more women kept their husbands busy buying them silk hose, there’d be 
less unfaithfulness. 
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By Frederick J. Jackson 
Author of “Classic Salvage,” 


Flat-footed Road,’’ ete. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN A. COUGHLIN 


When two young men with brains set 

out to make a screen star, there is bound 

to be something doing—and they may 

spring a surprise even upon themselves, 

as in this lively adventure described by 
Mr. Jackson. 
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“Don’t you realize that if it gets across, I'll be starred{?” 


CHAPTER I. 

N those Arizona days, when a well- 

| oiled six-shooter, within easy reach, 

was often as essential to the health 
of the average citizen as were his daily 
meals, Bob Starboard’s father had been 
a newspaper editor. To say that the 
old gentleman was a fighting editor is 
unnecessary ; he had to be one. Conse- 
quently, when the elder Starboard 
“cashed in,” he left a name to be used 
as a byword in the border country. To 
his son and heir, he left a pair of Colt 
.45’s and a vivid imagination. 

Bob used the imagination in holding 
down a thirty-a-week berth on the 
Sphere, in Los Angeles; the guns he 
used in shooting away, on Sundays, any 
money that chanced to be left from the 
night before. A ten-cent car ride and 
a two-mile walk would bring him out 
among the cacti and yuccas; and woe 
betide the horned owl, alighting within 
easy range, or the rash cottontail scam- 
pering for home, for Bob possessed and 


cultivated his parent’s alertness with 
the trigger. 

Reaching the wise-beyond-his-years, 
newspaper age of twenty-four, Bob 
began to suspect that thus far his life 
had been misspent. Then he met 
Madge Waverly, and the suspicion 
became a conviction. 

Briefly catalogued, Madge was a 
baby-eyed, seductive, little morsel of 
blond humanity, possessed of ten 
thousand dollars, a weird and unsus- 
pected sense of humor, and the firm 
belief that Mary Pickford was the re- 
sult of a good press agent. She un- 
doubtedly had a certain histrionic 
talent, and she developed this by play- 
ing small parts, supporting from time 
to time, prominent feminine stars of 
the screen. For such service she re- 


ceived one hundred dollars a week— 
some weeks. 

It was that hundred dollars a week— 
some weeks—which took the joy of 
life from Bob Starboard. His steady 
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thiity dollars looked small in com- 
parison, and Madge knew _ the 
amount of his salary. To be sure, she 
rather liked Bobh:, but she liked still 
more the publicity he managed to slip 
over for her. 

Now, city editors are as generous 
with space for publicity as is the small 
boy with the coreless apple; so, at the 
end of one week, during which Bob 
had allowed his loyalty to the girl to 
go somewhat too far, Walker, the czar 
of the city-room, called the young man 
to his desk, flashed a number of clip- 
pings in which the name of Madge 
Waverly appeared rather often, and 
bluntly asked hint why he didn’t marry 
the girl. 

A heated twe minutes followed. The 
editor, by virtue of heavier artillery, 
emerged bearing the flag of victory; 
for he incontinently dropped young Mr. 
Starboard from the pay roll. 

“As a newspaper man, you’re a bird 
of a press agent,” snapped the wielder 
of the blue pencil, as a parting shot. 

“Thank you,” replied Bob, with a 
maddening smile. “You've crystallized 
a hunch I’ve cherished for some 
months. Guard your layout sheet 
henceforth as a mother guards her 
chee-ild, because, when I get to going, 
you'll wake up some morning to find 
that you’ve given me a front page 
spread.” 

“Huh!” grunted Walker. “Any time 
you slip anything over on this paper, 
I’ll pay you double space rates.” 

“Just remember that,” grinned Bob, 
“when I send in my bill.” 

Then he sauntered down the street 
to draw from the bank the forty dollars 
he had saved since his first meeting 
with Madge. This, together with the 
salary he had just received, constituted 
his sole capital. 

Finally, he set out for the apartment 
of Madge Waverly. After a greeting 
not so warm on her part as he would 
have liked, he sprang his big idea: 


“How would you like to get a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of publicity?” 

“Bobby, I’m afraid you have been 
drinking,” retorted Madge, her severity 
tempered by her dimples. “It simply 
can’t be done. But I'll listen.” She 
cupped her adorable chin in equally 
adorable hands, and snuggled closer to 
him on the divan. 

“Well, to begin with, we'll take a 
small company somewhere down along 
the border—Arizona preferred, because 
by virtue of my late father’s reputa- 
tion, I might be enabled to make better 
arrangements. We'll do Western stuff 
—you know the kind—and to all intents 
and purposes, it will be a_ bona-fide 
production. Principal episode in the 
scenario will be the abduction of the 
leading woman by a Mexican bandit.” 

“And I'll be the leading woman?” 
interjected Madge. 

“You will not. You will be an ob- 
scure ingénue, that is, you will be, when 
the thing starts out.” 

“Onl” 

“We'll work smoothly right up to the 
big scene. Then, when the abduction is 
due, the plot curdles. There will be an 
abduction all right, but it will mot be 
the leading woman who is carried off. 
It will be your own pretty little self. 
Get the idea? An almost real bandit or 
two will mix into the action. They 
steal the prettiest girl in sight. Thrills! 
Great excitement! Officers pursuing 
the villains!’ Gun fight! Possibility of 
getting government action, as_ well! 
No end of possibilities! And no end of 
publicity! How does it listen? ‘Beau- 
tiful Actress Victim of Latest Mexican 
Outrage,’ ‘Charming Madge Waverly in 
Hands of Villa Cohorts’—oh, baby! I 
can see those headlines already !” 

“Bobby, you’re a darling!” she ap- 
plauded, and proceeded to give a typi- 
cal demonstration of her enthusiasm 
by rough-housing his hair, and _be- 
stowing upon him what a director 
would term “a six-foot kiss.” In the 
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latter, she was strongly aided and abet- 
ted by the kissce. 

“But,” he pointed out cautiously, a 
moment or two later, “it will cost a lot 
of money to put this over.” 

“How much?” 

‘Several thousand—to do it up 
brown,” 

“Well, I’ve got the cash,” she re- 
turned easily, ‘up to ten thousand, and 
it’s no gamble at all. It can’t fail! 
Why, Bobby, if you don’t put this 
through for me, I’ll never speak to you 
again. You'll be a cold-blooded piker. 
Don’t you realize that if it gets across 
I'll be starred? I can write my name 
on almost any dotted line in the coun- 
try, and fill the blank spaces with almost 
any figure within reason.” 

“Just about,’ affirmed Starboard. 
“But there is one element in the scheme 
that I hope I can impress strongly 
enough upon you—secrecy ! 
secrecy ! 


Absolute 
It is a vital necessity; one 
breath of suspicion anywhere, and the 
whole thing would fall as flat as Hin- 
denburg’s dinner engagement in Paris. 
The Arizona end will have to be estab- 
lished firmly on bed rock, and hand- 
rubbed to a smooth finish. It will take 
clever preliminary work for that, and 
the rest will require a director with 
a fine Italian hand. Whom would you 
suggest as a possibility ?” 

“Bennie Gibson—without a doubt,” 
she replied unhesitatingly. ‘In the first 
place, Bennie rather likes me.” Here 
Bob grimaced slightly. ‘‘In the second, 
his contract expires next month; and, in 
the third, he’d emulate Faust to put 
over a publicity stunt as rich as this. 
Yes, Bennie is*the man! The Arizona 
end, of course, will be up to you.” 

“T’ll take care of that. Dad’s repu- 
tation will be of immense assistance in 
getting myself established as a fixture 
down there. This scheme, you see, will 
have to have the groundwork laid far 
in advance. And if you get starred, 
will you 
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“Yes, Bobby, Ill appoint you my 
business manager and publicity man. 
Why, Bobby dear, if you put over this 
darling scheme, I’ll do anything for 
you!” 

“If that’s the case, then say ‘yes’ to 
the question I’ve been asking you on 
an average of once a week’ for the 
past five months,” he begged. 

She flashed her dimples, answered: 
“T will,” then coquettishly evaded his 
attempted caress. 

“Bobby,” she broke in, a little while 
later, “I think you'll need some extra 
expense money. I have a hunch you're 
stony broke. You usually are,’ she 
added, with disconcerting candidness. 

“Ouch!” he winced; then denied 
stoutly: “Not a bit of it. [I’ve got 
plenty of coin.” 

He had—for seventy dollars is plenty 
of money, to the reportorial mind. 

“T insist upon this being my 
gamble,” said Madge firmly. “I re- 
fuse to go into it, if you won't let me 
advance the expenses. I’m giving you 
two hundred for a starter. Take it, 
or I'll leave your scheme up in the air.” 

‘You make me feel like a piker, but 
I can’t argue with you—for several 
reasons,” capitulated Bob. With bad 
grace he accepted her check. 

The following morning, he packed 
his two Colt heirlooms and some cloth- 
ing into a battered suit case, and incon- 
spicuously left Los Angeles. Thirty 
hours later found him in Pinnacle, a 
heat-stricken, Ford-size, Arizona town, 
situated a stone’s throw—if one can 
throw far enough—from the Mexican 
border. 

The town boasted one newspaper, the 
Pinnacle Press, a :2mi-weekly organ, 
which, since the Gemise of the elder 
Starboard, had been edited by a har- 
assed gentleman known as Emmett 
Moran. Draped upon Mr. Moran’s 
person were a drooping mustache, an 
habitually suspicious look, and fifty-odd 
years of adverse circumstances. 
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He confronted Bob with the look, 
and the general air of one about to 
spring an alibi. 

“Can you use a good reporter?” in- 
quired the young man. 

A sigh of relief issued from Mr. 
Moran’s lips. 

“Nope! I do all the reporting—and 
a lot of other things. Hell, son!” he 
added more genially, “bein’ as-you were 
a stranger, I thought you were tryin’ 
to collect a bill. Only strangers do. 
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\s he strolled past 
the Elite Hotel, he 
was hailed by Bennie 
Gibson. 


But I know your earmarks now. I'll 
bet this paper, lock, stock, barrel, and 
debts, against a square meal, that your 
name is Starboard!” Mr. Moran 
stuck out a horny hand. “Well! Well! 
How'd you drift this direction?” 

Bob coughed artistically. 

“Looking for climate. I was think- 
ing of getting a job, or buying a part- 
nership.” 

At the’ word “partnership,” Mr. 
Moran’s ears pricked up. 
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“Look no further,” he advised. “We 
have miles of climate around here, and 
as for the partnership, I was just 
figurin’ on who to stick for enough cash 
to meet the last bill for print paper. 
I'll sell a half interest for one hundred 
dollars, and warn you that you'll be 
stuck, at that.” 

“Sold! Here’s the hundred,” said 
ob. “Now let’s get busy and take the 
crape off the door.” 


CHAPTER I, 

Bob Starboard’s acquisition was 
proclaimed to the community in the 
next issue of the Press, Editor Moran 
spreading himself in a_ half-page 
eulogy, to recall to his former friends 
memories of the elder Starboard. Ke- 
sults were immediate, practically the 
entire population of the town and sur- 
rounding country calling at the Press 
office to meet the son of “Sassafras” 
Starboard. In one day the subscrip- 
tion list doubled—paid in advance sub- 
scriptions, at that—for the old-timers 
hoped for a revival of Starboard jour- 
nalism. Mr. Moran took a new lease 
on life and blew himself to a hair cut. 

In short order, Bob was established 
as a leading citizen of Pinnacle, which 
was exactly what he desired. It would 
serve to remove any possible taint of 
connection with publicity work, when 
the time arrived to hand a sensational 
story to the Associated News Service. 

Meanwhile, Madge Waverly had en- 
listed the services of the prominent 
motion-picture director, Bennie Gibson. 
The latter was enthusiastic over the 
scheme, for, above all else, he liked 
publicity. He even went so far as to 
offer his services gratis in putting the 
stunt across, provided Madge would 
sign a contract to engage him as her 
director after her name had become a 
household word. 

Selecting the company for the pro- 
posed production was a matter for skill 


and discrimination; but Bennie tackled 
the job with unusual vim. Of particu- 
lar importance was the role of the 
Mexican bandit, and it was only after 
considerable thought that Bennie made 
his selection. 

The man in question was a smooth, 
handsome individual, Ramon Morales, 
by name. Some months previously, 
Morales had arrived in Los Angeles. 
Concerning his past, he gave no infor- 
mation. All that any one knew of him 
was what could be read in his face. 
And that spoke for itself. He was of 
the high-bred, American-born Spanish 
type, erect of carriage—far different 
from the average mixed-breed Mexi- 
cans who hung about the studios to 
pick up odd parts and dollars. It had 
not been long before Morales had 
proved his worth as a type, and he 
was listed right at the top by casting 
directors. When he worked he re- 
ceived a large salary, and spent more. 

Bennie knew that Morales had often 
been cast as a romantic Mexican 
gambler, until Mexican “heavies” be- 
came technically known as “the bunk.” 
Bennie also remembered occupying a 
spectator’s seat once at a poker game 
in which Morales was a participant, 
and recalled that the youthful grandee 
was capable of raising heavily before 
the draw, and then shoving out all his 
chips on a busted straight, raking in 
the pot, and, with unrelaxed facial ex- 
pression, tossing his hand into the dis- 
card. Nor did the Spaniard ever men- 
tion, afterward, the fact that he had 
put one over. 

Therefore, considering these charac- 
teristics, Bennie engaged him to play 
the part of the Mexican villain. 

For some months the motion-picture 
industry had been retrenching. Over- 
production and extreme salaries to 
highly touted stars who had failed to 
draw, had created a situation which 
had caused producers to break con- 
tracts, instead of making new ones. 
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This subnormality would shortly bring 
a reaction, however, and the wise ones 
knew it. Of the latter, Bennie Gibson 
was one of the wisest. Lut he was 
not adverse to taking advantage of the 
situation to secure a leading woman. 
Now, Miss Gwendolen Phillips was 
not a wise virgin, by any means. Rank- 
ing fifth in a national popularity con- 
te-t, her fluffy head had swelled until 
there remained no room for the idea 
that she might become divorced from 
her thousand-a-week job. Her em- 
plover had disi‘lusioned her, however ; 
and, because of his ingeniously worded 
contract, she had no comeback. Hav 
ing spent at least twelve hundred dol 
-s a week of her ten-hundred-dollar 
salary—oh, it can be done—she now 


1 


possessed an empty purse, and numer- 
ous pressing creditors. And one must 
live. 

In consequence, when Bennie Gibson 
offered her one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for each seven days of work, while 
he did not exactly fall on his neck, she 
did accept the proposition—with well- 
feigned haughtiness and the proviso 
that it be advertised as being fifteen 
hundred. Gibson, delighted with his 
bargain, for Miss Phillips was indeed 
well and favorably known, put a press 
agent on the job to herald the fact that 
she had been engaged as star of his 
forthcoming, independent 
“The Land of Unbelief.” It was also 
tated that the company was to shoot 
the exterior scenes in Arizona. Madge 
\Waverly was named casually among the 
supporting cast, and that was all. 

Only four persons were aware of 
the secret that “The Land of Unbelief” 
was purely a camouflage story, slated 
never to be finished. It might be men- 
tioned here that Bennie Gibson himself 
wrote the story and continuity. He ad- 
mitted that it was a good story—that 
some of it was, anyway. 

It was entirely natural that the many 
necessary arrangements drew [ennie 


production, 
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Gibson and Madge together numerous 
times. To be sure, they were merely 

conferences; but business 
conferences with a blonde of Madge’s 
temperament have a tendency to develop 
into téte-a-tétes of the sort that have 
caused more woman-proof men than 
Bennie to fall, and fall hard. It was 
during the tenth of these “conferences” 
that his reserve broke down, and rashly 
he proposed. 


business 


Madge smiled contentedly. “We'll 
see,” she said, without so much as a 
prick of conscience, as she recalled 
Starboard’s similar proposal. “I signed 
a contract to engage you as director; 
but 1 don’t remember any matrimonial 
clause. Still, you’re a dear boy, Ben- 
nie! So, if the scheme goes over, you 
may have the pleasure of hearing me 


say ‘I do’ to the fatal questions.” 





Whereupon, Bennie Gibson, always 
the sane and careful man of the world, 
forgot, for once, all that he had ever 
known regarding the ways of women 
and of blondes in particular—and has 
tened to purchase a four-hundred-dol- 
lar ring. 

Bob Starboard had been located in 
Pinnacle exactly 
when a dark, 


twenty-nine days 
handsome young man 
stalked into the editorial office. and re 
quested a word in private. He was 
Ramon Morales, erstwhile Mexican 
“heavy,” and expert poker player. He 
left town again, an hour later, smiling 
quizzically. Forty-eight hours after- 
ward arrived Bennie Gibson, accom- 
panied by Madge Waverly, Gwendolen 
Phillips, and the remainder of the new 
company. 

Much to the disappointment of the 
proprietor of the Elite Hotel, tents 
were pitched for the outfit a mile out 
of town; and everybody settled down 
for the coming weeks’ work. 

It was not until the day following 
that Ramon Morales again put in an 
appearance. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he was not the debonair, clean- 
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shaven gentleman of before. Instead, 
he wore a villainous beard, and raiment 
none too good. As he strolled past 
the Elite Hotel, in full hearing of sev- 
eral of the townspeople, he was hailed 
by Bennie Gibson. 

“Ever work in motion pictures ?” 

“No, senor,” replied the ragged one. 
“How much dinero?” 

“Ten dollars a day?” 

“Bueno!” Mr. Morales languidly 
manufactured a cigarette, and con- 
sented to accompany the director. 

“Ten bucks a day! The lucky 
greaser!” enviously exclaimed one of 
the listeners, “More money than that 
poor ‘cholo’ probably ever saw in his 
life at one time.” Then he hurried over 
to the Press office, in hopes that Mr. 
Moran might be induced to swap a bad 
cigar for a good local item. 

It was Moran who suggested that 
Bob Starboard visit the picture camp 
and obtain a write-up thereof. 
peared reluctant to go. “I don’t think 
much of picture people,” said he. 
“They’re all bunk artists.” 

“Little matter,” replied Moran. “Get 
an interview. It’s good local stuff, and 
we have an-empty column,” 

So Bob, interviewing Gibson and 
Miss Phillips, turned out a sprightly 
story covering their impressions of the 
vicinity. Especially did he elaborate 
on the incident of the itinerant native 
of Mexico who had been employed at 
ten dollars a day. 

lor a week, the company shot action 
in nearby cafions, the favorite location 
being a spot some two hundred yards 
from the international boundary line. 
A post, marking the border, appeared 
prominently in several scenes. Indeed, 
it had been written especially into the 
continuity by Gibson. 

At the end of the week, Moran again 
complained of a dearth of space-filling 
items. 

“Better take a trip out to the movie 
people once more,” he told Bob. “That 


Bob ap- 
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stuff is of more interest than this boiler 
plate.” 

“All right,” was the response. “I'll 
go out to-morrow.” 

When the sun rose above the buttes 
and mesas to the southeast the follow- 
ing morning, it found Bob ostensibly 
interviewing Mr. Gibson, out on loca- 
tion, near the boundary line. They had 
drawn beyond earshot of the waiting 
company. 

“Everything’s all set.” 
in a low tone. 

“Good! Are you sure that Morales 
understands his part thoroughly, and 
that there’s no chance for a slip?” 

‘Positive! Don’t worry about him. 
That chap has more than a vacuum 
beneath his hat.” He turned and 
motioned to Morales. 

The latter, clad in a Los Angeles 
costumer’s idea of Mexican courting 
garments, trimmed with silver and gold 
lace, and wearing them well, was 
astride a magnificent black stallion 
near by. Wheeling his horse, he can- 
tered up. 

“Starboard wants to know your pro- 
gram,” Gibson explained. 

“Certainly,” replied the other, in 
perfect English, “When I swoop 
down on the girls, I’m to pass up Miss 
Phillips, and kidnap Miss Waverly. 
Then I am to start south across the 
border and keep traveling for a few 
miles. I know the country, and a spot 
where you'll lose my trail, among the 
rocks. Cutting back to the border from 
this point, I'll recross it, after coming 
through Mafiana Cafion. To-night I'll 
be hiding out in the deserted, dry home- 
stead, close to the red mesa, about 
fifteen miles northwest of. here. De- 
serted country all around, you know, 
and it’s ten to one that no one will see 
us, even in the distance. After to-night, 
it’s up to you. Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly,” said Bob. “Gibson has 
made arrangements to meet you there 
to-night, and to smuggle Miss Waverly, 


Gibson spoke 











With a yell of exultation or derision, Morales urged the horse across the border. 
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“Come back, you iool! You've 


She'll 
remain in hiding on a ranch north of 
San Diego, until we see fit to ‘rescue’ 
her. You can throw away your dis- 
guise and be perfectly safe.” 

“That’s the ticket,” said Gibson. 
Then, raising his voice as he turned 
to the company, “We'll rehearse this 
bit now. The light will be good in 
fifteen minutes.” 

A jingle of spurs, the creak of saddle 
leather, the plod of hoofs, and Morales 
rode out of sight into a nearby cafion. 

“Right by that rock now, Miss 
Phillips,” commanded Gibson. “Miss 
Waverly, you stand just behind her! 
Those three flowers there, Miss Phillips 
—register delight at seeing them, and 
stoop to pick them. “lake your time 


heavily veiled, aboard a train. 





got it wrong!” shouted Gibson. 


with the picking. Kill about twenty 
feet, and give the bandit a chance to 
ride up!” 

“Ready!” He blew a whistle. 

Immediately Morales rode into the 
open, and pulled up his mount as he 
caught sight of the girls. Glancing 
swiftly to right and left, he then 
spurred forward, covering more than 
half the distance while Miss Phillips 
pretended to pick the “prop” flowers. 

“Now you see him!” shouted Gibson. 
“Register alarm, uncertainty! You 
don’t know which way to run! Stay 
close to her, Madge!” 

Morales swept up, leaned from his 
saddle, and attempted to slip an arm 
around the leading woman. He missed, 
as she shrank away from his grasp. 
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“Rotten!” howled the 
“You'll have to try it again. 
you were a horseman! 
bandit, you are! 
Play the part!” 

Morales cast a malevolent scowl at 
the director. “Si, sefor,’ he drawled 


director. 
I thought 
Bah! Fine 
Play the part, man! 


silkily. “You tell me to be bandit. 
Bueno! Quien sabe? Maybe I be ban- 
dit!” Significantly he loosened the 


Winchester in the sling in front of his 
knee, 

“That’s better,” complimented Gib- 
son. “That scowl is great! But put 
more jazz into your action!” 

“A darned good actor, all right,” 
murmured Bob in admiration. “This 
is going to be a pip of a story. I'll 
say you got his goat, and egged him 
into it!” 

“Leave it to him to put it over right,” 
Gibson spoke from one corner of his 
mouth. 

Again he 
time 


This 
ap- 
proved style; but there was a sudden 
gasp of surprise from those not in the 
secret, when, as he approached the girls, 


blew the whistle. 
Morales came into action in 


he leaped from his horse, pushed Miss 
Phillips and seized Madge 
Waverly. Almost simultaneously, he 
threw her across the front of the sad- 
dle, and mounted. The stallion leaped 
forward and wheeled to the south. 
With a yell of exultation or derision, 
Morales urged the horse across the 
border. 

“Come back, you fool! 
it wrong!” shouted Gibson. 

Miss Phillips screamed, then fainted 
—or pretended to. 

“Action! Camera!’ shouted Gibson 
frantically, with a show of true, pro- 
fessional instinct. “By Harry, he must 
be a real bandit! This is hell—with 
wings! Keep cranking! That film will 
be worth a hundred dollars a foot to 
the news reels!” 

“Get after him, you fellows!” he 
ordered, turning to three actors, made 


aside 


You've got 
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up as  cow-punchers, who were 
mounted. “We can’t let harm come to 
Miss Waverly.” 

“We've nothing but blank car- 


tridges,” said one of the cowboys nerv- 
ously. “We wouldn't have a chance!” 

“You yellow cowards!” snapped Gib- 
son, with well-simulated wrath. “Get 
off that horse, you!” Two seconds 
later the director was speeding after 
the fleeing Morales, leaving behind him 
a number of amazed persons, and a 
camera man who ground steadily away 
with his film. 

Bennie Gibson was essentially a 
realist, which, perhaps, accounted 
largely for his success in his profes- 
sion. And, when it came to putting 
realism into a publicity stunt for the 
girl he loved, Bennie outdid hiniself. 
“Go ahead and do just what I say,” he 
had told Morales. ‘My fool neck isn’t 
worth much, so I'll take a chance!” 

Therefore, as he urged his horse up 
the canon, he knew what was coming, 
and he deliberately rode right into it, 
trusting to Morales’ vaunted skill with 
a rifle. Of the latter statement he 
soon had proof, for a shot split the 
sound of echoing hoofs beneath him. 
Down went the cavuse, a bullet through 
its heart. Bennie went sprawling over 
a bunch of cactus; his head slapped 
against a rock. Bennie saw the lights 
flare up, and then go out. This was 
realism—more than he had counted on! 

When Bob Starboard and the assist- 
ant reached this spot, a few 
minutes later, they found their chief 
on the point of recovering profane con- 
sciousness, a long gash on his forehead, 
and innumerable scratches bleeding 
freely. 


director 


Bennie’s first coherent words proved 
his gameness. 

“By golly,” he 
“they'll have to 
now! 

“Ouch! 


whispered to Bob, 


swallow our story 


Go easy!” he spluttered, as 
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a handkerchief was Lound over the cué 
above his eyes. 

They lifted Lennie to his 
boosted him astraddle of the 
that had been rid¢en by the assistant, 
and, with the latte. walking beside him 
to catch him if he should fall, made 
their way back to the picture camp. 
Leaving Gibson to be cared for, Bob 
galloped into town. There, he stopped 
at the sheriff's office to tell the startling 
news; then hastened to find a doctor. 
\When the man had been lo- 
cated, and dispatched to the camp, Bob 


hurried to his lodgings, 


feet, 


horse 


medical 


buckled on a 
cartridge belt and the two Colt heir- 
looms, and returned to the courthouse 
to join Sheriff Bronson and the posse 
he had gathered. 
This is great stuff—right 
out of the real, old West!” he told him- 
self exultant’y as he saw five horsemen 
mount and start out of with a 
businesslike air. He ran for his horse. 
“Come j 
with us.” 


“Gosh! 


town 


here!” said a voice. “Come 

Bob had paid no attention to a fliv- 
ver in the foreground, an abused-look- 
ing little car, with one fender missing, 
and the blistered and 
crumpled. Then he caught sight of the 
sheriff behind the wheel. In the ton- 
neau sat two grizzled men, fondling 
rifles on their knees. 


other three 


“Hop in!” ordered Bronson. Lob 
hopped, and the car started. 

The little machine snorted and 
banged up the rutty main street, across 
the open country, toward the cafon 
through which Morales had ridden. 


They passed the mounted members of 
the posse just beyond the edge of town. 
In no time at all, they were bumping 
and skidding into the mouth of the 
ravine. 

The going was rough, but the imper- 
turbable sheriff merely clinched his 
teeth tighter on the stump of a cigar, 
and advanced the gas lever. The car 
crashed into a chuck hole. 
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A tire blew out. 
“Broken — spring, 
grunted in disgust. 

Lang! an instant later. A man lying 
on the ground some fifty yards ahead 
had arisea suddenly to his haunches, 


The sheritf 
too!” he 


Bang! 
swore. 


and taken a pot shot at the posse. 

Out came Lronson’s Colt. It barked 
simultaneously with a rifle in the hands 
of one of the old-timers in the rear 
The man in the distance fell back. 

“Great Caesar! What have we run 
into? Look at that!” ejaculated Bob. 

Stull further up the canon, lay three 
dead men, and, close by, the body of 


the b'ack stal 


seat. 


tion that Morales had rid- 
aen., 

“Been a grand little 
said I 


Cautiously the posse walked forward 


free-for-all 
fracas,” ronson. 

stopping first by the man Bronson had 
shot. He was the other 
three—heavy, sombrero, 
overalls, and 
Two heavy cartridge belts were 


dressed as 
high-topped 
khaki dungaree 
boots. 


coat, 


crossed on the chest of each dead man, 
while, near by, were several automatic 
pistols and two Mauser rifles. 

Bronson lifted his hat, screwed up 
one side of his face, and began scratch- 
ing the back of his head. 

“It sure beats me,” he confessed. 
“\exican met Mexican, and the 
Greeks ain’t in it with a Mex. Looks 
like our bandit didn’t have any mon- 
opoly on the banditin’ around here. He 
sure busted into trouble—and handled 
it as though he liked it. If he bumped 
off these four hombres, and got away 
with the girl, he must have plenty of 
guts. He’s liable to be a hot one to 
handle. There’s an agreement with 
Mexico that officers can cross the bor- 
der on a warm trail, so, take it from 
me, we'll mix with him! We'll strike 
out as soon as the horses arrive.” 

“What about the girl?’ was Bob’s 
tense query. “What might have hap- 
pened to her?” 

“The worst—either 


has 


way, whether 





The bearded man promptly dropped the woman from his horse, and cut loose with a Winchester. 
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our lone coyote carried her off by him- 
-elf, or if the others in the band cap- 
tured them both. In the latter case, 
the only hope is that they will want to 
hold her for ransom. By the hoof- 
prints here, I judge that about a dozen 
riders were headin’ for the border. 
Might have been figurin’ on pullin’ off a 
private raid to-night, and were sizin’ up 
the country.” 

Shortly, the second section of the 
posse came galloping up. Bronson 
ordered one of the men to dismount, 
and appropriated his horse. With four 
of his hard-riding, swift-shooting 
deputies, he once again took up the 
trail. 

As Bob walked back to Pinnacle, he 
mentally outlined the story he would 
write. The shooting of Gibson’s horse 
by Morales had been according to pro- 
gram, but the dead stallion and the 
four dead Mexicans formed a decided 
complication. It was a tragedy that 
would convince any one who might 
doubt the truth of the story—too con- 
vincing entirely, Bob admitted to him- 
self; for inwardly there had grown a 
great fear that the girl he loved might 
have come to harm undreamed of. If 
Morales had succeeded in fighting off his 
attackers, and getting away with Madge 
on horses which had been ridden by the 
bandits, all was well; but Bob was none 
too optimistic that this was the case. 
If the Spaniard failed to show up at the 
deserted shack, and Bronson were 
unable to overtake members of the 
other Mexican band Bob did not 
like to think of it. 

Back in Pinnacle, he found that Ben- 
nie Gibson had been placed in bed, at 
the doctor’s home. His _ injuries, 
though painful, were not serious. In 
a week he would be out again. At his 
bedside Bob found the camera man. 

“T’m the fall-guy, I guess,” Gibson 
said, with a forced grin, “but wasn’t 
it a great stunt? Collins shot fifty feet 
of me, wobbling in the saddle, when 
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| rode back to camp. He’s going out 
now arid grind a bunch of scenery, in- 
cluding the dead horses and dead 
greasers. Then we'll tack on ali the 
footage we have that shows Madge, 
together with what we got when Mor- 
ales kidnaped her, and rush the stuff 
to the laboratory. Believe me, boy, the 
film exchanges will be bidding for this 
split reel! Get the story to the Asso- 
ciated News as soon as you can. Give 
them a follow-up yarn every day. 
Leave it to them to get ‘stills’ of Madge 
in Los Angeles. They'll have to play 
this story up, they can’t do otherwise. 
It’s a knock-out! I'll bet that every 
syndicate in the country will be rush- 
ing its own correspondents down here. 
It’s a cinch they will, if the government 
delivers a little action. Wow! Will 
that be more publicity? ill it?” 

“Christmas-tree stuff,” agreed Bob. 
“Holy smoke! We certainly struck a 
press agents’ paradise. Well, so long! 
I’m getting to work!” 

First, he wrote a three-column story 
for his paper, two carbon 
Then, further to remove sus- 
picion of press-agent work, he haggled 
by telegraph over the price for the 
article. The Associated News raised its 
bid three times, and won out from its 
competitors. Bob was ordered to rush 
the story by wire. After blue-penciling 
a carbon copy, to shorten it, he left it 
with the telegraph operator. Then, 
with the consciousness of a job well 
done, he hurried back to Gibson. 

His work now was to get in touch 
with Morales and Madge, at the 
deserted ranch house. Gibson was to 
have hired a machine and picked them 
up that night, but the program would 
have to be changed. Bob was afraid 
to risk going out with Larkin, the 
garage proprietor, who possessed the 
only machine in town that could be 
hired. Larkin did his own driving, and 
had to account to his wife for every 
minute spent out of town. Mrs. Lar- 


making 
copies. 
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kin was an incorrigible gossip; there- 
fore Bob saw that it was just as well 
that Gibson’s plans be changed. 

“Get a horse, then,” suggested Gib- 
son, after Bob had told his fears with 
regard to Larkin. “Let Madge ride 
back with you, and we'll smuggle her 
out of town. We can’t let her stay 
out all night with that Morales chap. 
He’s too damned handsome to be 
trusted, where women are concerned. 
I’m getting worried!” 

“You and I both,” said Bob. 

“Atta boy,” grinned Bennie. ‘‘Good 
luck to you! This means a lot to me— 
more than you think!” 

“Same here, old top,” was Bob’s in- 
ward comment. “If you only knew 
just how strong a reason J have for 
wanting her back!” 

Two hours later, when young Mr. 
Starboard, astride of Moran’s horse, 
and riding into the setting sun, hope- 
fully approached the shack on the 
desert, he was greeted by a bullet that 
zipped beneath his armpit and hummed 
off down the cafion behind him. Some 
one had thoughtfully fired through the 
unglazed window of the cabin. Simul- 
taneously, as he instinctively ducked 
low, Bob caught sight of about a dozen 
horses, hitched to the posts of what had 
once been a corral. Another bullet 
whizzed through the approximate space 
that his head had occupied a scant sec- 
ond before, and Starboard suddenly 
came to the conclusion that there were 
persons in the immediate vicinity who 
did not like him or his presence there- 
abouts. 

Several assorted chills began playing 
tag, up and down his spine. Hastily 
he wheeled his horse to head in the 
opposite direction. The move was 
made just in time to let a Mauser bul- 
let catch the animal behind the left ear. 
Bob managed to disengage his feet and 
sprawl clear of the wreck, as the animal 
stumbled, and dropped in its tracks. 

Two yards to his left, as he faced 
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up the cafion, was a rock possibly 
eighteen inches in height. A rapid, in- 
stinctive movement on hands and 
knees brought him behind this natural 
barrier. Then he unbuttoned his coat, 
brought up his two Colts, and, still half 
dazed by the shock of his fall, endeav- 
ored to collect his thoughts. 

If any remaining doubts concerning 
his predicament had still remained in 
his mind, they would have been dis- 
sipated by the bullets that began to 
glance from the rock before him and 
go singing weirdly into space. Ab- 
sently placing the muzzle of one six- 
shooter athwart the top of his breast- 
work, Bob stole a hasty look, to dis- 
cover what was doing. In the doorway 
of the shack stood a Mexican, busily 
engaged in wasting ammunition. Bob 
found the sights of his Colt directly in 
line with the spot where the cartridge 
belts crossed on the other’s chest. Al- 
most without thinking, he pulled the 
trigger. The movement was half in- 
voluntary, for his mind, as yet, was not 
functioning with any degree of pre- 
cision. Therefore he was frankly sur- 
prised to see the other wilt across the 
shack’s threshold. 

His chance shot had immediate ef- 
fect. The firing slackened abruptly. 
Only one man was shooting at him 
now, and this one suddenly concluded 
that discretion was by far the best vir- 
tue at that moment, for he drew back 
from the window. 

A minute passed by. Bob managed 
to shake the haze from his brain, and 
saw, that by reason of the towering 
mesas on either hand, he was safe from 
anything but a direct frontal attack. 

Then a Mexican appeared from be- 
hind the rear of the shanty. Franti- 
cally he ran toward the horses. Came 
another bandit, another and another. 
Bob counted ten in all. One by one 
they had dropped from the rear win- 
dow, and, keeping the shack in the line 
of fire as long as possible before tak- 
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ing to the open, sneaked for their 
horses. One of them led away the 
mount of his fallen comrade. 

This particular gang of petty thieves 
had made good their boasts to their 
native admirers of crossing the border, 
but the American brand of shooting 
was too deadly. Earlier that same day 
they had bumped into disaster in the 
form of a bearded man, accompanied 
by a woman. One of them had taken 
a shot at this stranger. The move had 
proved unwise, for the bearded man 
had promptly dropped the woman from 
his horse, and cut loose with a Win- 
chester. Never before had they seen 
shooting like that. Four of them had 
tumbled from their saddles before the 
others knew what was happening. The 
rest had fled, after a few, hasty, wild 
shots. True, they had killed the horse 
of the bearded devil, as they had of 
the gringo who had now approached 
the cabin. But of what avail? 
Caramba! They were going back to 
Mexico, where a bandit had a chance! 

And fate had still another sour pickle 
in the barrel 
for this band 
of already 
sadly dis- 
couraged 
raiders. 
Crossing the 
border, and 
returning in 
the twilight 
up what they 
supposed was 
the safe and 
deserted Ma- 
lana Cajfion, 
they ran into 


Sheriff Bron- “But what’s that, 


son and his compared with a 
four de p- million dollars’ 
uties. The worth of husband?” she 


e . > seh 
panic - strick- retorted blithely. 
en Mexicans 

opened fire, 
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as they spurred their horses. But again 
they were out of luck. Three of them, 
one badly wounded, managed to escape. 
Five lay dead or dying, and two were 
captured. It was from these that Bron- 
son learned the facts already recounted. 
Having obtained this information, 
3ronson released them, having no fur- 
ther use for them, and no authority to 
hold them, south of'the border. They 
would be good Mexicans afterward, he 
figured. 

As for Bob, he did not waste his fire 
when the bandits streaked back toward 
Manana Cajion, for he saw that Madge 
and Morales were not with them. A 
frantic but futile search of the cabin 
and the immediate vicinity brought no 
result. Puzzled, fearful, he began the 
long walk back to Pinnacle. 

It was midnight when he arrived, 
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suffering from the combined afflictions 
of a tortured mind, sore muscles, and 
blistered feet. A talk with Gibson and 
the returned sheriff served, to some ex- 
tent, to relieve his mind; a hot bath 
soothed his muscles; a liberal use of 
adhesive plaster repaired his feet. 
Then he went to bed and tried to sleep. 
When he awoke the next morning, he 
found that the publicity work had been 
taken out of his hands. From Los 
Angeles had arrived three special cor- 
respondents and an agent of the de- 
partment of state. Coming as it did 
on the heels of several similar outrages, 
the kidnaping of Madge Waverly was 
the last straw. A too patient govern- 
ment awoke, and began to start trouble. 
Three troops of cavalry were being 
rushed from Nogales, two special trains 
were carrying a regiment of infantry 
from El Paso, and several aéroplanes 
were due to arrive at any moment. 
“Oh, boy!” gloated Bob. “We'll be 
on the front pages for a week!” Then 
more soberly, “}ut where’s Madge ?” 
“Vm worried stiff, myself,” con- 
fessed the direct ‘here are phases 
of this affair that make me blamed un- 
easy !” 
“It would be plain hell if anything 
has happened to her!” added Bob. “I 
tell you, 
fiancée ——”’ 
“What?” exclaimed the other, half 
starting from his bed. “llow did you 
know that we were to be married?” 
“You? Wake up, Bennie; that fall 
has affected your mind. It happens 
that Madge is to marry me! I got it 
from her own lips, so it ought to be 
authentic.” 
“So did I.” And then, to Bob’s 
amazement, the director threw back his 
head and laughed inordinately. 


Gibson, when a— man’s 


For more than a week, Starboard and 
Gibson remained in Pinnacle. Bob 
amused himself by gathering clippings 
from the Los Angeles Sphere, and com- 


puting bills, at double space rates. It 
he only dared to present them—— 
Frankly, both men were sadly puzzled. 
They were in a curious state of mind, 
not certain whether they should mourn 
or exult. As press agents, they yielded 
the palm to no one; as lovers, they were 
ready to admit that they were in the 
primary class. One thing worried them 
greatly. In making his report, Sheriff 
Bronson mentioned the fact that he had 
discovered the wheel tracks of a heavy 
automobile, some fifteen miles south of 
the border. Near by, where the car 
had turned and obviously headed south, 
two jaded horses stood listlessly in what 
shade they could find. From their sad- 
dle equipment, Bronson judged they 
had originally been ridden by two of the 
bandits Morales had killed. It was at 
this point that the posse had turned 
back to Manana Camion. 

It was on the tenth day following the 
pseudo-real abduction that a telegram 
came to Bob. It was signed “Midgy,” 
his pet name for Madge, and read as 
follows: “Come immediately to Hotel 
Eddington, [1 Paso.” 

“What do you make of that?’ in- 
quired Lob, tossing the message to the 
director. “It’s from Madge.” 
“Search me,” answered Gibson. 
But we'll soon find out. When does 
the next train leave?” 

At nine o’clock the next morning, the 
two strode into the lobby of the El Paso 
hostelry. Not knowing under what 
name Madge might be registered, they 
took a chance and inquired for Mo- 
rales. The gentleman in question pres- 
ently sauntered from the elevator, and 
walked toward them with extended 
hand. Amazedly they stared at him; 
for this was far from being the 
Morales they had known. In Los 
Angeles, he had put on considerable 
“dog,” but this was worse. He was 
now faultlessly garbed in approved 
morning dress—in El Paso, mind you— 
and carried himself with an air of social 
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dignity that is altogether beyond the 
art of the average actor when he at- 
tempts the rdle. On his waistcoat, al- 
most hidden by the coat, sparkled the 
diamond-studded emblem of the most 
exclusive Greek letter society of Har- 
vard. Yes, indeed, Fifth Avenue would 
have been hard put to it to duplicate 
his air of wealth and breeding. 

“Gentlemen, you seem surprised,” re- 
marked Morales. 

“Slightly!” gulped 
“Just slightly, that’s all.” 

“And no doubt, explanations are 
due,” added their host. “There are 
numerous details that have necessarily 
been kept from you.” 

“So it seems,” was 
comment, 

“That is why my wife and I thought 
ita matter of courtesy to see you before 
we started for the Orient, on our honey- 
moon.” 

“Your wife?” they gasped in unison. 

“Yes, the former Margaret Brown, 
known to you as Madge Waverly,” 
stated the erstwhile bandit smilingly. 

“Oh!” said Bob, and Gibson was too 
weak to add anything. 

At this juncture, the yoting bride her- 
self appeared on the scene. 

Gibson and Bob grudgingly admitted 
to themselves that never had_ she 
seemed more charming. 

“It is so sweet of you to have come,” 
she exclaimed, flashing a glance from 
her blue eyes that disarmed them com- 
pletely. “I should never have forgiven 
you, if you hadn’t hurried! Besides, 
Ramon thought, since you have been so 
adorably nice to me, that we ought to 
explain how it all came about.” 

“Forgive us!” gasped Bob weakly. 

“Very kind of Ramon,” said the di- 
rector. “Shoot!” 


the director. 
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“There isn’t much to explain,” she 
went on. “Ever since I met Ramon I 
just knew I was going to be his wife. 
He is so romantic! And when he sug- 
gested that we make it an elopement, 
and in such a romantic way, I just had 
to consent! You know how romantic 
my temperament is, Bobby.” 

“Yeh, both of us!” he 
dryly. 

“When he carried me off in that ab- 
duction scene, he had already planned 
that we should be met by a car from his 
ranch, which would return us to the 
border. I thought it would be such fun 
to keep you guessing!” 

“Fun!” echoed Gibson. “A touchy 
cactus also had a lot of fun at my ex- 
pense. Deliver me——” 

“But we had a terrible, terrible time 
when we met those bandits,” she con- 
tinued, ignoring Gibson’s interruption. 
“Ramon was wonderfully brave, 
‘though, and we got away safely. Look 
at this wedding ring! It has been in 
Ramon’s family for generations. Isn’t 
it wonderful ?” 

“Sure,” said Bob, looking at her face 
instead of the ring. Then, suddenly, 
“But what about the stunt we put over? 
Gibson has had three wires, offering 
contracts for you. There’s a million 
dollars’ worth of publicity lying around 
loose and waiting to be cashed in on.” 

“But what’s that, compared with a 
million dollars’ worth of husband?” she 
retorted blithely. 

“Great guns!” swore Gibson. “Let’s 
get some air! I’m glad I’m in Texas 
right now, instead of Arizona.” 

“Why Texas?” inquired Bob, as they 
stepped into the street. 

“Because, you poor nut, Arizona is 
a bone-dry state!” 

“Lead the way,” said Bob. 


answered 
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HE way of the adventurer is often 
hard, but the true adventurer 
goes on adventuring, even after 

such experiences as I had with the 
prim little man. Being a woman, I 
should probably write it with an “ess,” 
but adventuress implies intrigue and 
gain, and as my adventuring includes 
neither of these, I take the liberty of 
chopping off the last syllable. 

He was the attorney for the plaintiff 
in a divorce case which I managed to 
adventure into. I went with the wife 
to collect the evidence that friend hus- 
band obligingly fixed for her to gather 
—but that’s another story. This one is 
about the nice, prim little lawyer who 
took my testimony. I had never seen 
him before, and I never expected to see 
him again. He was so small and pre- 
cise that he amused me intensely. He 
wore a perfect-fitting little gray suit, 
and had a perfectly trimmed little gray 
mustache. He was somewhat bald, 
somewhat gray of head, and all that 
is orderly and regular. Also, he had 
an impressive manner, knew exactly 
how much to let you say and just 
when to stop you, and was altogether 
staid and dignified. In short, he was 
the last person in the world you would 
ever expect to be guilty of an indis- 
cretion. 

Beyond a passing amusement, he ex- 
cited no interest in me. Thoroughly 
discreet people seldom have any ad- 
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ventures in them. They always know 
what to do, and do it. And you always 
know beforehand what it will be, and 
are bored by it. They have no sur- 
prises for themselves or for you. 

And so it was that, immediately 
after the divorce, I forgot the little law- 
yer. I should have mentioned that the 
case was tried up-State, safely away 
from the New York papers, so that I 
was disappointed in not getting a “look 
in” at the New York Supreme Court. 

And this is where fortuity, not good 
form in fiction, steps in. 

Some five months later, that same 
friend having an entirely different case 
in the New York Supreme Court in- 
vited me once more to accompany her. 
Feeling that I had been cheated in the 
former case, and, as always, in search 
of adventure, I gladly accepted another 
peep into the highways and byways of 
the law. 

We were seated inside the center rail- 
ing of the big, heavy-columned court- 
room, when directly the little lawyer 
bustled in, carrying his leather port- 
folio and some loose papers. He recog- 
nized me at once, gave my hand a 
discreetly cordial pressure, and twisted 
his precise mustache in a correct smile. 

He sat down with impressive, but 
subdued stir, and began to go over his 
papers. The judge was already in 


court, and was trying a case for a 
lovely woman who declared she Could 
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not live on fifty thousand dollars a year 
alimony. The judge, evidently agree- 
ing, charged her husband to pay the 
amount she asked, and the case was 
dismissed. Then, the cler& on the 
judge’s right rose to say there were no 
more cases on the calendar for that 
day. So we got up and went out, I, 
feeling more cheated than ever. 

My friend, the little lawyer, and I 
were leaning against the iron railing in 
the subway waiting for our train. My 
friend walked up the platform, leaving 
the two of us alone for a moment, 
when, to my unbounded surprise, the 
correct little lawyer whispered : 

“Won’t you come down and have 
lunch with me to-morrow? And ['ll 
take you over to see the Curb.” 

He had heard me express only a few 
minutes before the wish to go down 
into Wall Street during its busy hour. 

“T shall be delighted,” I replied with- 
out hesitation. A true adventurer 
never hesitates. 

Before we had time, however, to fix 
the house or place, my friend returned, 
and I saw at once that the little man 
did not want her to know. 

I went home tingling with adventur- 
ous amusement and wonder. 

That correct little lawyer! He had 
not asked my phone number, and I 
knew he would not ask my friend for 
it. I could have called him, but I had 
a fancy to let him find the way for 
himself. 

At eleven o’clock the following 
morning my phone rang. His voice 
sounded over the line. Would I come 
down to his office—say at one o’clock— 
or would I prefer Peacock Alley, at the 
Waldorf? I preferred his office. 

Curious as to how he got my number, 
which is not in the directory, I went, 
and encountered my first surprise. His 
offices, spacious, magnificently fur- 
nished in a most stately manner, formed 
a curious setting for the little man. I 
was ushered into his private office. 
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Waving me to a seat, he sat Be 
on a chair before his great mahogany 
desk. I waited. ‘Was this discreet 
little man in search of romance? 

He chatted in his correct way about 
things in general, the war, my work, 
and court scandals. Then he inquired 
where I would like to go for lunch. I 
preferred some weird, out-of-the-way 
place—something different from the 
uptown cabarets. He knew the very 
place. It was the oldest inn in New 
York, with sawdust on the floor, and 
barmaids to serve one—an English 
chop house. 

It proved all he had said, and more, 
with its dark, uncovered rafters and 
walls hung with curious fish, quaint 
mugs, old rigging from ships, stuffed 
fish of marvelous form, and a pirate’s 
boot for decorations. I was delighted, 
up to this point. 

After lunch, he informed me that he 
had placed the entire afternoon at my 
disposal. I had heard him refuse, over 
the phone, to see several clients, saying 
he would be in court all afternoon. 
Eagerly I awaited his next move. 

He proceeded—clearly he had planned 
it—to show me lower New York, the 
Curb, with its mad folk waving and 
yelling, St. Paul’s Church, with its two 
flags over Washington’s pew, and then, 
the oldest hotel in New York, made of 
red bricks brought from Holland, 
where the waiters are dressed in co- 
lonial fashion. After that, we visited 
the ‘aquarium, which had once been 
the amusement place of New York; 
and the customshouse, Bowling Green, 
with its dry fountain and old iron 
fence that had once surrounded King 
George’s monument; the old Stevens 
house, where Jenny Lind used to live, 
and many other places—all sand 
interesting. 

It was a lovely spring day, and I was 
in my glory. 

While the adventurer accepts his ad- 
ventures as they come, he knows, never- 





theless, that only an adventurer adven- 
tures without motive. 

What motive had this prim little law- 
yer, who seemed so bent on pleasing 
me? Why had he made a whispered 
engagement with me, and then given 
me a whole afternoon? 

At four o’clock he turned back 
toward his office where, at his insist- 
ence, I had left my book. 

When we were in the office I picked 
up the book and made ready to go. 

“Oh, don’t go yet!” he cried, a note 
of alarm in his voice. ‘Sit down, for 
just a few minutes.” 

I sat. Now for a look at the little 
man’s soul! 

He drew a chair up very close to 
me, and began showing me from the 
window the Statue of Liberty and 
various points of interest. Several 
times he hitched his chair a fraction of 
an inch closer. I listened, and watched, 
and waited. Directly he drew a deep 
breath, and plunged. 

“My dear,” he said, “it seems too 
good to be true that you are really here 
in my office. I never wanted to know 
anybody so much in my life!” 

“Tsn’t that rather thick?” I laughed. 

“Not at all,’ he returned in his 
“serious way. “See this.” He drew an 
address book out of his pocket, and 
showed me my own address. “I got 
it from the court records,” he confided, 
“and have carried it around all these 
months, hoping to see you again.” 

“If you wanted to see me so much, 
why didn’t you call me?” I asked. 

“T had no excuse,” he answered con- 
fidingly. “I couldn’t think of anything 
in the world to phone you about that 
wouldn’t have seemed presumptuous.” 

“TI write,” I said. “It wouldn’t have 
been so bad had you called me up to 
say how much you liked some one of 
my stories. It’s been done!” 

“T thought of that, and I sometimes 
ran through the magazines hoping to 
find you; but there are so many of 
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them! I inquired about you from your | 


friend, and hinted in every way to 
get something that would give me a 
clew.” 

“But my friend could so easily have 
told you, had you asked her outright.” 

“Yes, but I’m married,” he replied 
sadly, “and it might have looked 
strange.” 

“True,” I said musingly, and waited 
for further elucidation. 

“T hope we are going to be good 
friends,” he continued. “Somehow I 
feel that I have waited all my life for 
you.” 

He said it so earnestly, so naively, 
just as though it had never been said 
before; and I received it as gravely 
as though I had not heard it times 
out of mind—this being man’s favorite 
phrase. Sometimes I have wondered 
whether he believes it himself, or 
whether he just expects to be believed. 

The little man was getting along well. 
He fidgeted, and looked out the win- 
dow. 

“Have you ever felt like that?” he 
asked. “As if all your life you had 
waited for just one person?” 

“T never exactly thought of it,” I 
replied noncommittally, at the same 
time repressing a smile as I recalled 
how many times I had said these same 
words. 

“Well, it seems that way to me,” he 
went on, still not looking at me. “I 
get so blue and discouraged. I need 
you terribly, my dear.” 

It was almost time for him to reach 
over and take my hand; but he did not. 

“You must be morbid,” I suggested. 
“If I were a prosperous lawyer——” 

“Oh, it isn’t that!” he broke in, with 
a sigh. “I have a good practice, and 
I’m not blue in the sense you mean; but 
it seems as if all my life I’ve been 
so busy that I’ve never had a chance to 
do the things I’ve wanted to do;’ but 
now that you’ve come, I have great 
hopes! It is dreadful to go on work- 
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“Tf you wanted to see me so much, why didn’t you call me?” I asked. 
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ing and working and never doing what was a deep melancholy in his mild, gray 
one wants to do.” eyes. I felt that he wanted me to help 


He was silent for a minute. There him out. 


sut no doubt of my attitude 
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toward him had yet entered his mind. 
He clearly took it for granted that I 
was in full agreement with him. Look- 
ing at the little prim, gray creature 
sitting there, taking me so entirely for 


had the dagger ready. I escaped; but 
a year later he found some other who 
was not so fortunate, and the two of 
them went over the border together. 
Had this prim little lawyer lost his 





granted, I had an intense desire to mind? 
shake it soundly for its foolishness, An adventurer’s life is full of hair- 
and yet was inclined to see to what breadth escapes, as well as of ludicrous 
lengths it would go. incidents. But he waits at all costs for 
“T have a confession to make,” he the adventure. So I did. “ 
said at last, with that deep sigh of his. “You may be mistaken,” I suggested 
Ah, how many confessions is a _ hopefully. “I may not be she at all— 
woman called upon to hear in the days the she you have waited for these many hi 
of her youth! years.” D 
“T feel that you understand me,” he “Oh, yes, you are!” He stated it posi- es 
went on. “I have felt it ever since that tively. at 
day when you sat in the witness chair, “But how do you know? You have ki 
so cool and sure of yourself. My wife seen me only twice before to-day.” be 
is a splendid woman; but she doesn’t “You testified you were a writer— 
understand me.” earned your living in that way,” he said h 
“So few wives do understand their _ thrillingly. . 
husbands,” I returned, struggling to Was he going to offer me charity? ™ 
keep my face as grave as his own. “And that you had once been on the P 
“You have a sense of humor, too,” stage,” he went on dramatically. “So te 
he went on, summing me up in his you see, I knew!” 7 
precise way, as if handling a case. “I Ah, it was neither madness nor - 
discovered that, that day. I like a charity, but romance! An actress! rn 
woman with a sense of humor. It’s a The very name implies glamour, ro- he 
thing I lack, I admit it. So you see, mance, and the unconventional. k 
I just knew that you were exactly the “What has that to do with you?” I i 
woman, out of all the world, that I asked justifiably. ¥ 
wanted to know—that I must know!” “Everything!” he stated fervently. ¥ 
“Tt’s sweet of you to say so,” I re- “You are the exact person I’ve been - 
marked, with faint sarcasm. looking for, to help me do the thing I’ve n 
“Not at all. It’s true. Oh, my dear, wanted to do, and couldn’t do without 
if you only knew how I’ve wanted to you.” be 
meet you! I’ve known for years that ‘What is it you want to do?” I asked. ° 
you were just around the corner; that “Wait,” he replied, rising briskly. by 
some day I would suddenly come face “I have something to show you.” He tl 
to face with you. At times I would went to a little cabinet, opened a 
grow afraid; but always I waited, and drawer; then came back and thrust a 
now—here you are! And I don’t in- something into my hand. 
tend to let you get away from me!” “TI have written a play!” he said, with 
I began to get uneasy. Once I had a beatific smile. a 
met an Italian who had been waiting And I felt myself in rapport with , 
for me “for years and years,” and who, the young man in a café who realized . 
upon finding me, had insisted that I that the pretty girls who smiled in his . 
commit suicide with him, so that we direction were smiling at his pocket- : 
might not be parted again. He even book, not at him. 
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HIS story is about a man who had 
too many friends and too much 
Christmas, and about a girl who 

had very few friends and almost no 
December twenty-fifth. It also con- 
cerns a sewing basket that was bought 
at a “Gift Shop,” and, of course, you 
know just what kind it was. It was 
beautiful, in the first flush of youth, 
with its puckers of pink silk lining 
holding out inviting arms to dust. But 
it was clearly designed for a gift shop 
and the woman who drops into those 
places, looks around wildly and mut- 
ters: “There’s Cousin Jenny, and Agnes 
—I mustn’t forget her—and—let me 
see, Herbert’s teacher—something use- 
ful—and the ice man My soul! 
where’s my list?” Well, the little bas- 
ket was designed for that sort, and 
for the last December 24th shoppers 
who are so near to swooning that they 
would buy porch furniture for Eskimos 
without the least sense of any lack of 
fitness. 

And this story includes, too, a woman 
who shopped until she was tired and 
cross, and yet was happy—and a girl 
who hadn’t any shopping to do and was 
thoroughly rested, yet was miserable. 

The time, by the way, is December, 
and the place, New York. 








Lieutenant Jimmy Simcox, a pleas- 
ant-faced, tall, thin young man with a 
limp, tired eyes, and a nervous man- 
ner, stood in “The Owl Gift Shop” by 
a table that was laden with “gifts.” 
And they were destined to stay gifts! 
No one would be able to give them a 
permanent home. They were bound to 
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By Katharine Haviland Taylor 


Author of “Cecilia of the Pink Roses,”’ 


“Barbara of Baltimore,” etc. 


LARENCE ROWE 

be putin tissue paper in some one’s 
bottom drawer and to be given later 
for bridge prizes—or drawn out in 
emergencies—— You always forget 
Jane’s birthday, don’t you, until the 
night before—at two-thirty? And then 
you sit up in bed with that cold-shower 
sensation, and say: “My _ heavens! 
Jane!” 

Well, the “gifts” were that sort—the 
sort you have to use for Jane! 

There were incense burners that 
wouldn’t permit anything to burn, and 
nut bowls with papier-maché crackers ; 
near these were gilt shoe trees that 
were rheumatic in the joints. Many a 
pair of perfectly good shoes has had 
to go through life stifled by clinging, 
gift-shop shoe trees. There were pow- 
der puffs that had grown old and gray, 
waiting all year for the weary Christ- 
mas shopper to fall upon them with 
moans of relief. There were clothes 
hangers that were built for the shoul- 
ders of Hercules; and, of course, stand- 
ing ash trays, which tipped over if a 
door closed in the next room. Also 
there was a loud chorus of color from 
the usual group of painted tie racks. 

These made Lieutenant Jimmy Sim- 
cox find his voice and bring it out for 
an airing. 

“Of all the damn-fool things!’ he 
said viciously to his sister, a matronly 
little blonde who had a married appear- 
ance. “Why you had to bring me 
here!” 

His sister smiled in answer, then sur- 
veyed the table and her list, tapping a 
pencil against her lips. 

“You can’t keep up this avoiding peo- 
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ple,” she said, after a moment which 
had evidently been filled with mental 
sorting and distributing. “And after a 
while you won’t want to—— _ There’s 
nothing to be ashamed of in being a 
hero and having the croix de guerre 
I don’t see anything the matter with 
that tie rack. I’d thought of getting 
one for Uncle Peter. It’s so difficult 
to buy things for people who have 
everything!” 

. “Don’t!” entreated Lieutenant Jimmy 
Simcox. “Don’t! What the devil 
would he use it for? In bed with rheu- 
matism, isn’t he? Well, he couldn't 
fire it at a yowling tomcat, and that’s 
the only use / ever found for ’em!” 

“I painted one for you the first year 
you were at Yale,” said his sister in an 
injured tone. “I remember sitting up 
very late to do it—I was so tired si 

“Oh, Lord!” said Jimmy. “Now I’ve 
done it ” He smiled ruefully on 
the small, blond person who was again 
gazing in a distracted manner at the 
counter. “Guess I can’t fix that, can 
1?” he said inquiringly. 

“Tt would take some tact,” she an- 
swered; and then—‘Uncle Peter, Aunt 
Harriet—something useful, I think— 
Josie’s children, three, eight, ten, and 
four——” 

“Twenty-five,” summed up the err- 
ing lieutenant. “Bully for Josie! Has 
she named ’em all, or are they num- 
bered ?” 

“You’re very coarse,” said the small, 
blond person. “I can never get used 
to men’s jokes—— Do you think a 
book would be ‘good for Uncle Peter?” 

“Uh-huh,” 

“What ?” 

“Er—oh, I don’t know. Anything. 
Anything, Grace,” he repeated. “You 
women always know just what to get. 
Lord, a man doesn’t! Can’t we go 
now? I’m fed up on this stuff.” 

Grace did not answer immediately. 
When she did speak, her voice was none 
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too steady. “I’m simply dead,” she 
said. “My feet are not feet any more, 
they are aching lumps of iron. My 
head has thumped for a week. Every 
time I ask Henry about what to get 
for some one, he does that, too—just as 
you did. He says, ‘Oh, I don’t know, 
dear, anything. You're so clever about 
getting things ’ and I have to buy 
everything! He has millions of rela- 
tives—millions—all of them erratic. 
Last year I sent a corkscrew—a good- 
looking one—to an uncle who is a pro- 
hibition crank, and he hasn’t written 
since Lots of money, too—not 
that one plans—and yet, he is single, 
and there’s no sense of his money going 
into a home for prohibitionists—that’s 
what he threatens. And then I sent a 
beautiful pair of suspenders to some 
one on the list whom Henry had marked 
‘Bill—practical,’ and I found it was a 
woman, Lillian, and that every one had 
called her ‘Bill’ since babyhood because 
she was something of a sport. I simply 
labeled the packages, and Henry did 
condescend to address them, and there 
you are! She must think we’re crazy! 
She never thanked us!” 

“Why didn’t he ask what was in- 
side?” asked Jimmy Simcox. 

“T didn’t have time to answer. Those 
things weren’t put up until Christmas 
Eve, and the tree was going in, and the 
children would jump out of bed every 
three minutes, and I was so afraid 
they’d catch cold. I had to be in eight 
places at once ‘ 

“H’m!” said her brother. “What’s 
the sense of all this fuss? To be frank, 
I think it’s asinine. You are almost 
dead, almost dead, and killing yourself 
over sending presents to people for 

















whom you don’t give a whoop—can’t 
you see it?” 
“Well, I have to,” said Grace. “How 


Oh, dear! Look at that 
silly thing!” She pointed to a pink 
sewing basket, artfully quilted and 
puffed, and holding everything in the 
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world that could be even remotely as- 
sociated with sewing baskets. 

“If some one gave me that,” she said, 
“T would have hysterics !” 

There was a noise at the door and the 
young lieutenant gasped as his sister 
nodded and smiled. And then there 
was a flutter and a rustle of silks, and 
Lieutenant Simcox found his hand 
clasped closely. 

“This is the hero!’ he heard. 

He answered by a strained grin and 
a rising color. 

“Do tell us about it, lieutenant,” he 
heard in another voice. “How did you 
feel as you faced death?” 

He gulped, cast a despairing look at 
his sister, and muttered something 
about an appointment and then, for an 
invalid, made an astoundingly rapid 
dash for the door. His sister, after a 
few soothing words, 
followed. When she 
joined him her ex- 


pression, although 
amused, showed an- 
noyanice. 


“Will you tell me,” 
she demanded, “why 
you have to act as if 
you had been robbing 
banks? Is there any 
reason why you 
shouldn’t tell people 
who ask you some- 
thing of your experi- 
ences? Last week I 
went to one of Gladys 
Margraves’ after- 
noons, and had the 
most thrilling time lis- 
tening to Captain 
Fox, author of ‘Fox 
in the Trenches,’ tell 
about things that hap- 
pened to him. The 
women simply adored 
it, and he shook hands 
with us all in the 
sweetest way ” 
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“H’m!” said Jimmy. 

“He had the most magnetic eye, and 
he had gone through such positive 
agonies! He was gassed eight or nine 
times, and had sixteen operations, and 
lay in a shell hole for forty-eight hours; 
and he limps so attractively 

Jimmy, who had gone to the curb to 
signal a taxi, returned with a set jaw 
















“If some one gave me 
that,” she said, “I'd 
have hysterics!” 
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and a look of determination in his 
eyes. 

“Look here, Gface,” he said, “you 
know I’m not that sort. I simply—oh, 
great hat!—I simply can’t slush around 
about what’s happened to me. Some 
chaps can, and some can’t; I’m one of 
the ‘canters’ Why, it makes me 
sick to think of it! Thank God, it’s 
over! I want to forget it I can’t 
imagine that I’ll ever be able to tell any 
one how I felt and feel about it, though. 
It’s gone too deep.” 

The taxi drew nearer, they got in, 
and he slammed the door. 

“T suppose you’re disappointed,” he 
ventured wistfully. 

“T had hoped, you know,” she fal- 
tered, “that—that you’d get over your 
aversion to society—after you'd left it 
for so long—that a lack of it might 
make you realize its good side—that 
you would tell people how it was over 
there, and let them see how nice you 
are . 

“And cease to be a social submarine ?” 

“You aren’t that. It’s simply that 
you’re lazy and won’t make the effort. 
Are you coming down to Beachwood 
for Christmas?” 

“No,” said Jimmy. 

There was a silence. 

“Very well,” said Grace. 
urge you. Here we are.” 

She got out with the femininely aloof 
manner which only those who are 
deeply injured don. MHer younger 
brother relapsed into gloom. He picked 
up her muff from the taxi floor and 
followed her into the apartment house. 
She was standing by the elevator, star- 
ing fixedly at a brass plate which stated 
that the elevator was fireproof, fall- 
proof, and examined every two weeks 
by a corps of elevator inspectors. 
Jimmy looked at her with a very hum- 
ble and entreating look. 

“Oh, look here, Grace——” he be- 
gan. 
“You're losing the best of life,” she 
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said. “To seal yourself up, deliber- 
ately—to segregate yourself And 
I’d planned the dearest little teas!” 

“Wish I was back in France!” 

“What did you say, James?” 

“Nothing. Oh, darn it! You know 
just how I hate house parties and 
Christmas fuss! Then, because I won’t 
go down there and wear a paper cap 
that I get out of one of those—those 
crackers,’ he continued lamely, “and 
follow some giggling simp of a girl, 
who wiggles around under the mistle- 
toe, and wash another’s face in snow, 
and sing carols at six in the morning, 
when any sane person would be snor- 
ing—then you swell up and get peeved! 
Every one would give me presents, and 
I don’t know what to say when I have 
to thank them. Last year a stenog- 
rapher wrote my thank-you notes— 
smart girl!” 

“What did you say when the croix 
de guerre was presented ?” asked his sis- 
ter witheringly. 

“T didn’t say. I saluted. And any- 
way, there weren’t any women around. 
I hate ’em!” 

The elevator descended, and the door 
opened. Grace stepped in, and Jimmy 
was dismayed to see in the carriage of 
her head what he termed her “Lady 
Vere de Vere” mood. “All right,” he 
thought, “you can run Henry and the 
kids around, but I’m not going down 
to Beachwood!” The elevator slid up, 
stopped, and the door opened. 

“Mother,” said a little girl of six, 
who stood waiting, ‘ 
have come—one is the laundry, but the 
rest are Christmas And _ Bobby 
fell down and bumped his head terri- 





‘so many packages 











bly And papa wonders if you re- 
membered great-aunt Elizabeth—he 
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says last year—— 

“Yes, certainly I remembered her. 
Does your father think I’d make that 
same mistake twice? Is he home? 
Where’s your hair ribbon? You've 
been in my powder Run ahead, 
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door ?” 

Inside, the small hall was piled high 
with bundles. An umbrella was trying 
to: hide under a sofa pillow, and Jim 
realized that tact must keep his eyes 
elsewhere. He never carried one, but 
he now recalled Grace’s having asked 
him whether he didn’t need one, her 
eyes lighting when he said he had none, 
and her utter disregard of his subse- 
quent remarks about their uselessness. 
There was a round bundle which the 
small maiden who had waited at the 
elevator was fingering. 

“There are three standing..ash trays 
for Uncle Jimmy,” she announced. 
“You can’t help seeing what they are! 
One has a card on it that says: ‘For 
a hero.’” 

“Oh, damn!” said Jim. 

“Jim,” said his sister quickly, “I 
must ask you to restrain yourself be- 
fore the children.” 

“T beg pardon,” he said meekly. 

“And papa has nine canes—we 
counted them, Bobby and I. But we 
decided not to tell him, and let him be 
all happy and surprised Christmas 
morning. Won’t papa be pleased with 
nine canes ?” 

Jimmy sat down before a small fire 
in the adjoining room, and began to 
grin sardonically. 

“There’s a plant for you, mamma,” 
said the small person, beginning to con- 
fide once more. “It came by express 
from somewhere in Kansas. It’s dead, 
but it has a ribbon around it. Could I 
have the ribbon for pussy ?” 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother, who 
had settled, without taking off her 
things, ata small desk. “Yes, yes—only 
be quiet. Now, what did I forget? I 
had thirteen things to do and—place 
cards, nut holders, candles, vanilla, 
Aunt Jane, Bobby Did the butcher 
come, Alice?” 

“T don’t know, mother.” 

“Go ask, dear.” 


Jim, will you please open the 
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The small girl skipped away and re- 
turned in a moment, gasping for breath. 

“He’s here,” she announced, “and he 
wonders if you want to give him a 
Christmas present. He left a card, a 
pretty card, with some stars and a dove 
on it Uncle Jim, is that a dove or 
a chicken ?” 

“Buff Orpington, I should say,” said 
her uncle, inspecting the card. 

“It’s a dove, Alice,” said Grace se- 
verely. “Your uncle is feeling foolish. 
Bother that man, I suppose I’ll have to 
go see him. Jim, have you a little 
change? I don’t feel that a dollar is 
enough, considering the trips he takes 
here, and the number of flights we’re 
up—thank you.” 

After Grace had gone, Jim sat gaz- 
ing into a spluttering, small fire, feel- 
ing mean. She was a dear, and she was 
working powerfully hard over the 
whole, foolish business. He guessed 
it wouldn’t kill him to go to the cottage 
for Christmas—only two days, anyway 
—and he would try to shine for her, 
only, darn it A small voice broke 
his reverie. 

“Uncle Jim,” he heard, “mother 
thinks you ought to marry. She told 
daddy she had invited just the girl for 
you to Beachwood. She’s coming, too. 
They thought I wasn’t listening, and I 
wasn’t, but I couldn’t help hearing. 
She says she will throw you together. 
Did you ever see mother throw? Well, 
she can’t!” 

“You bet she can’t!” said Jim, sitting 
upright and puffing viciously on a short- 
stemmed pipe. “You bet she can’t! 
Well, that ends it!~I hoped she was 
through with that particular form of 
da ” he looked down, recalled the 
presence of Alice, and added weakly, 
“foolishness.” 

“You won’t tell her I told you?” mur- 
mured Alice. 

“No, I won’t,” he answered. “You 
keep mum, too.” 

The bell rang, and the small girl 
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Grace stood before them, calling a welcome. “You said you wouldn't—you 
crazy boy! But I'm so glad! And you showed Miss Fairchild 
the way. Miss Fairchild, the children could 
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hardly wait until you——” 

















skipped off to stand behind a_ black- 
clad maid, and peer around her skirts. 

“It’s something for you, Uncle Jim, 
and it says, ‘Do not open until Christ- 
mas.’ I can hardly wait! I think may- 
be I’ll get some dolls.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“This looks like another standing ash 
tray—not just like the rest. This is 
a girl, painted in a bathing suit. I 
peeked through the paper; it was a 
little torn Oh, here’s daddy !” 

The next day was an unhappy one 
for Lieutenant James S. Simcox. His 
sister was superlatively polite, and ut- 
terly frosty. The subject of Christ- 
mas in the country was not broached 
again except when she told him he 
would have to dine out, as the servants 
refused to get dinner for one person 
on the twenty-fifth of December. He 
replied that he had intended to, any- 
way, and disappeared behind a news- 
paper, reflecting on women in general, 
and in no complimentary fashion. 
Marry? Indeed! Not if he knew it! 
And he rattled his paper viciously. 

“IT got your silly present,” said his 
sister. “I suppose it was intended as a 
joke?” 

“T suppose so.” ; 

“T took it as such. Did you really 
brave that gift shop alone to get it? 
I don’t see how you did; some woman 
might have looked at you!” 

“Rough, Grace,” said Jimmy Simcox, 
“rough. Remember the season, and 
those words about peace—I’m going to 
have it. That’s why I bid a fond 
adieu to the crowd after to-night. Start 
at six, don’t you?” 

“Yes. I only wish, Jim, you could 
meet a girl I’ve asked down there. She 
is most attractive; her ideas are so in 
accord with yours 

“Don’t want to meet her.” 

“Gallant of you, Jim—and she’s 
frightfully lonely!” 

“She won't be, if she trains with your 
crowd. No one can be, worse luck!” 
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Grace arose. 

“Well, I wish you a Merry Christ- 
mas,” she said frostily. “I suppose I 
shan’t see you again. I have to do 
some last shopping, and I’m going to 
meet them all at the train. I’m sorry, 
Jim, that you feel as you do.” 

“Oh, Grace 

“T do love you,” she added. 

“You make me feel a brute,” he said. 

“Men are I suppose being sep- 
arated on Christmas means nothing to 
you. It does to me, but—good-by.” 

“Good-by,” he responded in a shamed 
way, and again picked up his paper. 
But he found no news that would ab- 
sorb him. She had succeeded, he ac- 
knowledged with bitterness, in making 
him utterly miserable, utterly so. He 
threw down his paper, hunted his cap, 
and went out to get his dinner, which— 
as he looked around him at various gay 
parties—did seem a little lonely. 

The morning of December twenty- 
fifth was clear and frosty and without 
the proper snow. Lieutenant Jimmy 
slept until nine, and then awoke won- 
dering where he was, in that unrooted 
fashion that comes after a deep sleep. 
He yawned, turned over, thought of the 
day, and of the long, slender present 
he had promised his sister not to open 
before Christmas, and got up. After 
some splashing in the bathroom and his 
usual difficulty in getting into his 
clothes—he was not entirely used to his 
stiff leg—he went to the dining room. 
A canary chirped in the living room, 
but otherwise things were very quiet, 
the usual street rumble being almost 
entirely absent. 

Around Jimmy Simcox’s place, on 
the table, were packages of all sizes; 
on the floor was a chorus of standing 
ash trays. 

“T had orders for to put ’em like that,” 
said Annie, of very pink cheeks, who 
entered with the cereal. 

“Could you use one of them?” in- 
quired Jimmy, pointing to a gorgeous, 
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painted wood butler, who held a glass 
ash tray. 

“My young man is a good Metho- 
dist; he don’t smoke,” admitted Annie. 
“But maybe I could use it to hang a 
hat on. I thank yuh.” 

Then she backed through a swinging 
door, carrying one of the nine ash trays 
intended for a “hero.” 

After that, he opened a package 
which held a pin cushion from his niece; 
several which held ties he would rather 
die than wear; a promisingly shaped 
box which really did hold the sort of 
cigarettes he liked, from his brother- 
in-law; and then he slipped the new 
umbrella from its long box. On the 
handle was a note. Heread: , 

My Dear Jim: I hope you're going to 
have a pleasant day. Of course I wanted 
you with us, but we'll forget that. You 
would have liked the girl I asked especially 
for you. I know it! She is so charming 
in all ways! 

Please hunt up some sort of a card for 
Mrs. Grant and send it to her for me. Make 
the message affectionate. Don’t forget. 

Have a happy day. Your loving 

GRACE. 


He smiled at the note; he could see 
the sort of girl who was “charming in 
all ways.” No doubt she had sufficient 
morfey for her comfort, and an estab- 
lished position. Jimmy congratulated 
himself that love did not make his vision 
opaque, and he felt that he knew his 
sister. But, after all, she was a dear 
and had been good—no end good—to 
him, always! He wondered what they 
were all doing, and whether Bobby 
liked his steam engine; and, quite sud- 
denly, he decided to take the ten o’clock 
to Beachwood; he’d reach there at 
noon. He didn’t like crowds, and as 
for that girl—well, he simply wouldn’t 
stand for that! But the idea of hurt- 
ing Grace—on Christmas! The day 
had done its softening work. He hur- 
ried out of the house, and then to a 
club and station and a train. 

A grinning porter muttered some- 





thing concerning Christmas; the con- 
ductor loosed, for a moment, his grim 
clutch on dignity; and Jimmy found 
himself inside the train, and seated 
across the car from a pretty girl who 
had evidently been on board for several 
minutes. She was settled behind “Fox 
in the Trenches,” by Private Fox, This 
fact enraged Jimmy. Back of him sat 
an old lady and her wheezing little 
poodle, unsuccessfully camouflaged in a 
basket. The old lady was munching 
biscuits, and calling her poodle 
“sweetie.” Jimmy reached for his 
paper ; there was a hiss of air, one more 
passenger, and then the train started. 
A half hour passed. 

“Pardon,” said the old lady, leaning 
forward and shoving a folding drinking 
cup at Jimmy, “but would you get me 
a drink? I dislike to disturb the porter 
for so little a thing—you know they 
don’t like dogs.” 

Jim, slightly amused, took the cup 
and started down the car. With a little 
difficulty, he got the drink—it takes 
some years to learn to be graceful, 
though lame—and started back. The 
train swayed mightily as he reached the 
pretty girl’s seat, and he paused—and 
just then the drinking cup decided to 
fold up. 

“Oh, by jingo!” said Lieutenant 
Jimmy Simcox, looking down at the 
girl’s dripping skirt. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she answered, 
smiling up at him. “A little more 
dampness doesn’t make any difference.” 

And then he saw that her lashes were 
wet. 

“Oh, I say,” he remonstrated sym- 
pathetically, “that’s all wrong; you 
know it’s Christmas!” 

“That’s the reason I’m crying,” she 
answered. “Because it is Christmas.” 

Somehow—Lieutenant Jimmy never 
knew quite how—the old lady was 
watered, and he was sitting opposite the 
pretty girl. But this astounding thing 
did happen without any consciousness 














on his part. He only felt her great 
charm, the fact that he was at home 
and natural in talking with her, and that 
being with her was all of a piece with 
the day and all that the day stood for. 
Then he heard himself asking her 
bluntly, bravely, what was wrong. 

In answer, she smiled. “Do you 
really want to know?” she said, after 
a few seconds. “Well ” and she 
reached for a suit case. She opened it 
and drew forth a tissue-covered pack- 
age. 

“Here,” she said, pushing back the 
paper, “is my only Christmas present!” 

“By jingo!” said Jimmy Simcox. 
He found himself facing the work- 
basket his sister had said would give 
her hysterics; the basket he had braved 
the gift shop to get, hoping the little 
touch of humor in the offering would 
smooth his path to her forgiveness. 

“Yes,” said the girl, “that spells De- 
cember twenty-fifth. I am miserable! 
I wish that once in my life I could have 
a hectic, overworked, crowded Christ- 
mastime, and be kept busy two weeks 
after it, writing notes of thanks for 
things I never could use!” 

“Will you tell me,” said Jimmy, “why 
you don’t get Christmas presents? I 
should think you would get—lots.” 

“It is a long story,” said the girl. 
“It begins with my mother, who died 
when I was born—and then my being 
sent away to be reared by an aunt in 
Paris, who kept me rather segregated. 
I haven’t any friends. I came back 
here a little while ago to teach French. 
My aunt died. My father was Colonel 
Fairchild of Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland. Perhaps you know the fam- 
ily ?” 

“T don’t know many Southerners,” 
said Jimmy, looking intently at the girl 
before him. “But you know that’s 
tough! I’m mighty sorry!” 

“Oh, it is nothing,’ she answered. 
“T ought to be ashamed to be so child- 
ish! To-day, I am going down to the 
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country for a party—I teach the little 
Dean children, Alice and Bobby. Per- 
haps you know them?” 

“Slightly,” faltered Jim. What in 
the world had possessed Grace to give 
the lovely creature before him that dis- 
gusting basket! He’d see to it that 
she got something to make up—he 
could telegraph for some candy and 
flowers. It was unthinkable! He felt 
the rising of an almost wild rage. 

“Well, I am to care for them a little, 
I think, and to come in for the edges 
of the festivity,” she explained. “It 
was really dear of Mrs. Dean to ask me. 
She is kind and good, isn’t she?” 

“I’m very fond of her,” said Jimmy, 
still staring at the girl before him. 

“Do you know them well?” asked the 
girl nervously. 

“Not very—no,” answered Jimmy; 
and after he spoke, he wondered what 
she had asked him. Somehow, every- 
thing in the world was upside down. 
All his senses had run amuck; his hear- 
ing was dulled by his swallowing, which 
was, to him, as loud as many a cannon 
he had heard at the front. 

“You have been in France?” she 
asked, looking at his bronzed face, and 
seeing in his eyes the noise-weary, old 
look which comes from the loud noise 
of guns, and the soft rustle of death. 

“Rather,” he answered. Then, look- 
ing down at his stiff leg, he went on: 
“It was worth it—losing my chances 
for tennis, golf, dancing, and those 
things a chap thinks he likes most aw- 
fully—worth it! It was so big. But 
now—that the more active part is over 
—I can’t talk of it. People are so 
light about it. They say: ‘How horri- 
ble! Do tell us about it! How did you 
feel when you lay in that shell hole for 
so long? They want it to go with tea 
and little cakes. They feel as if it is 
over, entirely over. It isn’t! It lies as 
a living thing in the soul of every man 
who truly felt it; and it lies on the sur- 
face of the country where the play was 
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acted, and it is mirrored in the souls of 
that country’s people. No French 
woman would say: ‘How simply 
ghastly! Do tell us some more! Is it 
true that the Germans tangled wounded 
men up in balls of barbed wire? Some 
one said so, but you can’t believe 
stories.’ And then’—Jimmy Simcox 
faltered—‘“‘the average American 
woman will look across the room and 
end her inquiries with: ‘Oh, there’s 
Agnes Chappel! I haven’t seen her for 
months!’ It’s all so casual. When 
people realize this—realize that there 
are some of us whose spirits must wear 
mourning—then it will be easier to 
start again in the normal living. The 
world is a different place! They must 
realize it!” 

The girl before him nodded. Her 
eyes, wide opened, were on his. 

“T feel that way, too,” she said. “I 
have for months past. The chatter is 
like talk of a musical comedy at a 
funeral. It doesn’t hurt the world’s 
chance for a new life, but it bothers 
those relatives—who feel the loss most 
deeply. What a new place this world 
is going to be! How many changes!” 

Jimmy Simcox nodded. He was ex- 
periencing some himself, some vital, 
large and astounding changes. He had 
never been able to corral into words 
his feelings about war chatter. He had 
never been able to explain it to his dis- 
appointed sister—a sister who longed 
to exhibit him, and did her best with 
proddings and figurative raw meats. 
This girl made him talk. She was 
beautiful inside as well as out. He felt 
this, as well as a good number of other 
things he had heretofore regarded as 
“all rot!” 

And he talked on for an hour. He 
told her how he was made lame; told 
it graphically, wonderfully; and when 
he finished she put out a small hand, 
laid it on his, and said very simply, “I 
hopes you are proud.” 

“Why should I be?” he asked. “It 
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was the only thing to do.” And then 
he said, with quite an embarrassed, 
rough slant to his voice: “Hope you 
don’t think I’m a conceited fool. I 
don’t know why I told you that.” 

“I understand you,” she said; and he 
knew she did. 

Then they were silent. She looked 
out of the window and wondered how 
Christmas had ever seemed anything 
but gloriously beautiful; and he—he 
looked down at the spot on his hand 
where hers had lain. To all outward 
appearances, it was quite the same; but 
it did not feel so. 

After a moment or so, he looked at 
her, and then out of the window. 

“We're almost there,” he said dis- 
mally. 

He was hoping that he’d have a 
chance to talk with her alone—the 
crowds at the house were always fright- 
fully energetic about games. He broke 
the silence. 

“I’ve never told that story to any 
one else,’ he said. “I hope I didn’t 
bore you.” 

“Why,” she said simply, “you know 
you didn’t.” 

Then she slipped into her wrap; and 
he wondered, as he held it, whether it 
wasn’t pretty light—and decided it was. 
He would see to it, for one thing, that 
she wore heavier clothes—and had lots 
of Christmas fuss—but didn’t get tired ; 
he wouldn’t have that! He had ar- 
ranged his taking care of her—that 
must be! 

The train stopped jerkily and they 
got out. A closed motor waited by the 
station platform. He helped her into 
it, and followed. She grew very si- 
lent, and her eyes became unhappy. 
He, looking down at her, wondered a 
little; he was making so many and such 
astounding discoveries! 

“Here we are,” he said, after the 
motor had swung around a curve, and 
began to go up a fir-lined driveway. 
“Ever been here? Nice place.” 
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“J never did anything so entirely odious before! I am mortified, ashamed, as I should 
be, and I wish you could—could forget it.” 


“No,” she answered softly. 

And then Grace stood before them, 
calling a welcome. 

“You said you wouldn’t—you crazy 
boy! But I’m so glad! And you 
showed Miss Fairchild the way. Miss 
Fairchild, the children could hardly 
wait until you—— We decided to tel- 
ephone you, and insist on your com- 
ing, Jim—not like Christmas without 
you. I’m so glad i 








Laughing and talking, they followed 
her into a house bursting with Christ- 
mas—dinner smells, holly, a silvery- 
gold, shiny tree, and laughing, happy 
people. Youngsters were eating candy, 
unrebuked; men, winding mechanical 
trains; women, inspecting dolls. There 
was a chorus of greeting, and in the ex- 
citement little Miss Fairchild disap- 
peared. After a half hour of her ab- 
sence, Jim made a rude break away 
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from the crowd, and began his search. 
But he did not find her, and then, before 
another half hour had passed, the din- 
ner bell rang. 

Miss Fairchild sat well down the 
table, next to one of Henry’s cousins, 
an arrangement which Jim considered 
idiotic. He hoped that the fellow 
wasn’t boring her, and then he began 
to hope that he was. Now and again he 
heard her voice, and at those times his 
replies to any questions would have 
made him a fascinating subject for an 
alienist. 

After dinner, every one played the 
simplest games. Soon it was four- 
thirty ; the dark was beginning to come. 
Jimmy was forced into a game of bil- 
liards, and when he returned she was 
gone again. He searched diligently 
and at last found her, sitting before the 
library fire, with Alice at her feet, put- 
ting a new dress on a bedraggled doll. 

Miss Fairchild looked up at Lieu- 
tenant Simcox, and grew pink. 

“Will you sit for a moment?” she 
asked timidly. “I would like to speak 
to you.” 

“I'd like you to,” he answered, 
thinking she made the prettiest firelit 
picture he had ever seen; and he set- 
tled with his niece at Miss Fairchild’s 
feet. 

“Mother doesn’t like us to use those 


cushions on the floor,” admonished 
Alice. 
“Christmas,” said her uncle absently. 


Alice nodded, feeling that anything 
was permissible. Then she yawned, 
wiggled herself up on the knee of her 
dearly loved instructor, and her eyes 
closed wearily. 

“That’s good,” said Angela Fairchild, 
looking down. “I—lI have something to 
say to you that I don’t want her to hear. 
It is about that basket, the basket I 
showed you this morning. Your sister 
gave it to me. It was sweet of her 
—I really love it—I don’t know why I 
had to speak of it in that way. I never 
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did anything so entirely odious before! 
I am mortified, ashamed, as I should be, 
and I wish you could—could forget it.” 

“Any needles in it?’ asked Jimmy, 
smiling. 

“T’m sure I don’t know. There were 
lots of useful and lovely things, even 
if there weren’t needles,” she answered. 

Jimmy smiled even more broadly. 

“Some day,” he said, “when we 
know each other better, I'll tell you a 
story—but not now. I suppose you’d 
be glad if I didn’t give you away ?” 

“J don’t think I understand. I am 
very stupid.” 

“You'd be glad if I didn’t tell on 
you?” 

“But you wouldn’t!” she said. “It 
would not be fair. I was mean, but 
that would be a punishment too great!” 

“T might tell,” said Jimmy. And 
then he reached up and bravely covered 
her hand with his. ‘Oh, what’s the 
use?” he said. “They say it happens 
only in books, but it happens, some- 
times, in real life. It’s happened! I 
care for you! You’re lonely—there’s 
no one else, is there?” 

She shook her head, her eyes sud- 
denly taking on a frightened expres- 
sion. 

“Well,” Jimmy went on, “if you'll 
say you'll try to give me the biggest 
Christmas present I could ever have 
—try to just as hard as you can—lI 
won't tell; otherwise, I will!” 

Miss Fairchild gasped. 

“What’s your name?” asked Jimmy. 
“First name?” 

“Angela,” she whispered. 

“Well, Angela,’ began Jimmy 
bravely, and then he lost his wonderful, 
newly found nerve. “I’m a dub,” he 
said, taking his hand away. “I suppose 
you couldn't He looked into the 
flames, thinking what a fool he’d been, 
and what a mess he had made of it. He 
wondered if he had spoiled all his 
chances to get what, he knew surely, 
should be his, and what he would al- 
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ways want. At last he looked up, be- 
cause the silence had grown long. Miss 
Angela Fairchild was weeping! 

“Oh, darling ” said the man who 
hated women, 

“T don’t cry very often,” she said, 
and then giggled, and caught her breath 
after her absurd, small-girl laugh. 
“That sounds so silly,” she explained, 
“when I began the day with it, and now 
am doing it again. But I don’t. It is 
only when great things happen. All 
my life I have been lonely. I have 
realized how lonely ever since this 
morning. It seems absurd, but I know 
that I care—and I have known you only 
a day!” 

Jimmy did not speak, and she mis- 
understood his breathless silence. 

“You weren’t joking?” she whis- 
pered, her face growing colorless. 

Jimmy Simcox laughed, none too 
steadily, and struggled to his feet. 

“Joking?” he echoed. “Joking? Not 
exactly!” And he“leaned down, cap- 
tured her hand, kissed it gently, and 
then her lips. “Now do you think I 
was joking?” he asked, after several 
bewilderingly beautiful seconds. 

The memory of his talk on the train 
came back, and again she felt all the 
hidden depths of him. His touch, made 
gentle for her, strengthened her new 
feeling, making it beautifully strong by 
a wall of trust. 

“No,” she whispered, “I do not.” 

Late that night Jimmy’s sister came 
to his room, bearing extra blankets. 

“Frightfully cold,” she said, as she 
dumped them on the bed, “and getting 
worse every minute. I hope you have 
heavy pajamas.” She hesitated, wan- 
dered over to stand before the fireplace, 
and then spoke with elaborate, careless- 
ness. “You liked Miss Fairchild?” she 
questioned. 
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Jim shook his head, and then he 
spoke loudly. “Oh, no!” he said, draw- 
ing a deep breath after the words. 

Grace drew near and slipped an arm 
through his. 

“How did Miss Fairchild happen to 
get the basket I gave you?” asked Jim. 
“T hope you realize that it set me back 
four bucks!” 

“Oh, Jim,” she answered, “I am so 
ashamed! But the fact was I forgot 
Aunt Nancy, and she is so important, 
and I wouldn’t wound her for anything 
—so I took what I had for Angela and 
gave it to her. Then I had nothing for 
Angela and I thought of the basket. 
I am ashamed!” 

“You should be,” said her brother 
severely. 

Grace kissed him, spoke of more 
cover, and turned away. As she 
reached the door, he spoke. 

“Say, Grace,” he said. 

“Well?” 

“Where was the girl you wanted me 
to meet? The one you thought I’d fall 
for immediately. Likely, wasn’t it? I 
might as well tell you that Alice gave 
away the show. I didn’t see her. Did 
she back out?” 

“Didn't see her?” said Grace. “Didn’t 
see her?» No one thinks you’ve seen 
anything else! You brought her down 
on the train, Jim, and—my anxieties 
about her loneliness are vanishing. 
Good night!” 

“Wait,” ordered Lieutenant Jimmy 
Simcox with a gasp. Grace paused. He 
went over to her and put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I thought 
you were—well, more for show! I sup- 
posed the girl would be—not my kind. 
Understanding you is almost-the best 
thing of this day! Grace, I’ve been a 
fool!” 
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Would you know yourself—your character, your disposition, your traits, your 
lucky days? Would you know some of the things that are likely to happen to you 
in the future? If se, you will be interested in following each month Madame 
Lonquille’s articles on Astrology. The series began in the March number, with the 


SAGITTARIUS 


sign of Aquarius. 


ETWEEN November 22d and 
December 20th of any year, the 
sun passes through the constella- 

tion or group of stars known as Sagit- 
tarius, the Archer or hunter, a fiery, 
double-bodied, mutable sign. The 
planet Jupiter is its ruler. Very often, 
people born at this time possess well- 
formed, strong bodies. Their faces are 
rather long and often handsome, some- 
times with straight Grecian noses. They 
possess very good complexions of 
rather ruddy hue, and clear, expressive 
eyes. With hopeful, bright, intuitive 
dispositions, they are invariably looking 
to the future for “better things” to hap- 
pen. No other sign of the Zodiac gives 
such extreme self-confidence as does 
this one. The persons often appear 
reckless and daring, and again sensitive, 
intuitive, and timid. This being a dual 
sign, its natives are hard to gauge, as 
their characters at times seem more 
or less contradictory. They are active, 
enterprising, and possess a peculiar gift 
for being able to communicate their 
thoughts to other people at any distance. 
They make wonderful students of men- 
tal telepathy, even if they give very 
little time or thought to the science. 
These people are very unhappy under 


any personal restraint. They do not 
fight for liberty, however, but become 
irritable and peevish. They are not 
as willing to give others the much-de- 
sired freedom, but try to rule in detail 
the lives of those with whom they came 
in contact. Kriowing by a kind of sixth 
sense the weak points in their friends’ 
and relatives’ natures, they do not hesi- 
tate often to strike where it will hurt 
most, a thing Sagittarians are very 
clever in accomplishing. Yet they 
would not stand by and see these same 
people abused in any way by another. 
They are indignant at any harshness 
shown, and feel it almost a personal in- 
jury. 

Their two-sided dispositions often 
cause them to be petulant and nervous. 
This is because each side of the nature 
is trying to rule at the same time and 
the result is a conflict within them. 
Their manners are often sweet, gentle, 
and easy until in contact with an enemy. 
Then the Sagittarian can become very 
cold, harsh, and matter-of-fact. 

These natives are often heard to de- 
plore their lack of money and to com- 
plain of their financial difficulties, but 
it can be truly said that one rarely finds 
a Sagittarian without a little “nest egg” 
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securely tucked away, and no one but 
himself the wiser. According to sta- 
tion in life, the amount will vary, of 
course. However, Sagittarians are also 
prudent and economical for others, and 
help greatly to check their spendthrift 
friends. They are really honest at 
heart but, strange to say, are always 
being judged the opposite. They trust 
no one absolutely, not even themselves, 
and are always on the lookout for de- 
ceptions. Jhey concentrate on acquir- 
ing riches and often are successful. 
Their natures, while changeable and 
quick, are really sympathetic, and they 
often delight in demonstrating their af- 
fections. Dumb animals, especially 
horses, are greatly loved and tenderly 
cared for by these natives. They should 
remember their early morning dreams, 
and notice how significant they are of 
happenings of the following day. 
Whatever the failings of these people 
may be, it can be said that they do not 
wish to waste one’s time, money, or 
energy by seemingly aimless talking. 
They state their business in a straight, 
firm manner and, at times, this quality 
may be misinterpreted as _ bluntness. 
They dislike work that drags along and 
are very impatient of delays or unne- 
cessary intrusions. They are not subtle 
or particularly tactful in any discus- 
sions, but with an abrupt idea ex- 
pressed, they consider the argument 
closed without any reasons given. 
Another characteristic peculiar to the 
pure types of Sagittarius is their sense 
of direction. They are at home in the 
woods without a compass, and equally 
so ina strange city. They are unusually 
clever in finding their way about and 
are not easily lost, unless they become 
worried or nervous. The undeveloped 
types are often thought to be disagree- 
able people on account of their out- 
spoken, blunt remarks which often of- 
fend or hurt. They lack the ability 
to acquire even an appearance of di- 
plomacy. They allow no one to hinder 
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them in any way, once they have their 
minds set on a goal, and they are re- 
bellious and ill-tempered if one tries t 
interfere. 


DECANATES, 


This sign, like all others, may be 
divided into three decanates or types, 
each accentuating or subduing the gen- 
eral qualities of the whole sign. This 
enables us to get a little nearer the in- 
dividual characters. Those born be- 
tween November 21st and the end of 
the month come under the influence of 
the first decanate. They are not greatly 
favored and have the qualities of blunt- 
ness exaggerated. They are beyond the 
control of any one, and are not willing 
to listen to advice or submit to the least 
restriction. However, they are very 
careful of detail, even too much so for 
the comfort of those about them. Their 
insistence on independence often causes 
them to seem haughty and indifferent. 

Those born in the second division, or 
between December Ist and roth, are bet- 
ter favored. Their minds turn toward 
religious and scientific studies, and they 
strive to lead pure, good lives. Their 
temperaments are gloomy, however, and 
they often indulge in fits of jealousy 
and anger. They are easily impressed. 
They delight in starting arguments, 
even if they do not take any part. 

The last decanate is from the 1oth 
to the 20th of December. Those com- 
ing under this influence often possess 
really bad tempers, are stubborn, and 
hard to please. But they possess a re- 
deeming feature in a keen, active, versa- 
tile mind. The quarrelsome traits of 
the sign are accentuated in this decanate 
of Sagittarius. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Although this is a double-bodied sign 
and the natives may wish to do several 
kinds of work at the same time, they 
readily become mixed up or confused. 
They are, however, constant, diligent 
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workers when they have a definite goal 
in view. “Beating about the bush” is 
most irritating to these people, whose 
nature it is to be as straightforward 
and swift as the archers’ arrow would 
signify. Thus they make successful 
military men, and also succeed as law- 
yers, teachers, breeders of horses, or 
trainers of animals. Any work is con- 
genial that brings them into contact 
with other people and yet is not too 
heavy or confusing. They think a great 
deal of money and usually acquire 
something worth while. They are al- 
ways thoughtful of the “rainy day” 
coming, though not morbidly so, and 
are usually prepared for it. Their 
abilities are not scattered as in persons 
of other double-bodied signs, but are 
definitely centered on any undertaking 
in which they happen to be engaged. 
Though often thought to be disagree- 
able, they have a happy, easy, diplo- 
matic disposition in their business and 
in meeting strangers, if everything goes 
their way. 


CHILDREN. 


Children born under this sign are 
very apt to have rather fiery tempera- 
ments. They are difficult little charac- 
ters to understand, as their dual na- 
tures are often in conflict. They be- 
come irritable and unruly with those of 
whom they are not afraid. A strange 
teacher or guardian can do most in 
disciplining these children, as they stand 
a bit in awe of strangers and at first 
seem even timid and bashful. 

One peculiar physical characteristic 
of the Sagittarian children is that they 
so frequently have beautiful eyes, full 
of expression, and often with a little 
sparkling, whimsical look. They are 
very ambitious and show certain won- 
derful mental qualities. In fact, they 
can master many subjects, not so much 
by a quick wit as by a persistent, de- 
termined effort to finish what they start. 

They get on well with other children 
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and have many friends, despite the fact 
that they want their own way in almost 
everything. They can be ruled much 
better through affection and sympathy 
than through harsh words and punish- 
ment. Although their seemingly timid 
and quiet natures will stand a lot of 
adverse criticism and abuse, they can 
show surprising daring and much fight 
when pushed to the wall. Pets, espe- 
cially dogs and ponies, are a source of 
great pleasure to them. They seem 
able to convey their thoughts to the 
animals and can train them easily. 


FRIENDS, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE, 


It is always best to keep Sagittarians 
as friends, for, as enemies, they are 
bitter, revengeful, and determined. 
After great persuasion and an appeal 
to their sympathies, they may forgive, 
but they never forget. Although these 
natives are generally happy and fortu- 
nate in marriage, an uncongenial union 
is particularly difficult for them to en- 
dure. This applies mostly to those born 
in the last two decanates. Those born 
in the first division of this sign rarely 
enjoy happy wedded life. Should they 
happen to marry well, some crushing 
disaster or calamity is almost sure to 
spoil their lives. They make honest, 
sincere husbands and wives and are 
very true to the marriage vow, but at 
times are rather difficult to live with. 
They are capable of being very severe 
and cruel to those whom they love 
most. 

To find the most happiness in life, 
the Sagittarians should choose those 
born with the Sun in Aries between 
March 2ist and April 20th. But con- 
genial companions and friends are also 
found among those with the Sun in 
Libra, September 22d to October 22d, 
or Virgo, August 22d to September 
21st. Should a person’s map of birth 
show the Moon to be situated in either 
Sagittarius, Leo, Aquarius, or Libra, 
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then these natives with the Sun in Sag- 
ittarius need fear no great unhappiness 
from choosing such types as friends or 
as partners in marriage or business. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

As a rule, natives of this sign have 
very good constitutions and usually en- 
joy fairly good health, but if the Sun 
is at all afflicted by certain planets, there 
will be a strong tendency to lung trou- 
bles and consumption. This disease, to 
which the Sagittarians are particularly 
susceptible, may start from a seemingly 
innocent bronchial or throat affliction, 
which is almost sure to develop into 
something more serious the moment 
their vitality is the least depleted by 
worry, or by too strenuous application 
to their undertakings. There is a great 
inclination in Sagittarians to forget that 
they are not machines and cannot be 
driven constantly without rest and quiet. 
Therefore, if they are aware of this 
failing, they can guard themselves and 
try to practice moderation in every way 
and so overcome partly their unusual 
susceptibility to disease. They are fond 
of outdoor exercise, which will prove 
very beneficial and will help to keep 
their systems in order, if indulged in 
temperately. There is no excuse for 
their not storing up a wealth of vitality, 
because they are not afflicted, as so 
many other signs are, with sleepless- 
ness. When the Sagittarians go to rest, 
they sleep profoundly. 

Sudden disasters to health and body 
seem to befall these natives oftener than 
those in many signs. Moderation in 
everything they do will tend to lessen 
their liability to accidents and also give 
them more resistance. After diseases 
they do not recuperate as readily as 
might be expected of those who are 
blessed with their good constitutions. 
When they reach the age of thirty or 
thereabouts, they should be very cau- 
tious, because they are then in great 
danger of sickness or some unusual 
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disaster. However, through all illnesses 
and misfortunes, they generally live to 
a ripe old age and succeed in doing 
much good and really useful work in 
the world. 


Stars Say 


PREDICTIONS. 

It very often happens that the natives 
of this sign are unhappy and unfortu- 
nate in the first half of their lives, ow- 
ing to the poverty of their parents, who 
may not be able to help in the ambitions 
of these energetic people. Then again, 
the unhappiness may be on account of 
the premature death or sickness of the 
father. They will always be on good 
terms with their families, but their 
brothers, if they have any, will not be 
of any great help and may even be a 
source of trouble at times. There are 
indications of family secrets, which will 
somewhat estrange the subject from his 
kin, or relatives-in-law may be the 
cause of the trouble. This double- 
bodied sign foretells two marriages, one 
of which, at least, may bring great cause 
for regret. There will be few if any 
children born to Sagittarians, and they 
may be estranged and feel no sympathy 
for their parents. Many friends are 
predicted, among them one of very high 
standing, who will help at a very seri- 
ous time in the subject’s career. It is 
well for these natives to be on their 
guard against secret enemies. 

They should never take sea voyages, 
because misfortune and unhappiness is 
After long, event- 
ful, but very useful lives, the Sagittari- 
ans are likely to meet death far from 
their homes or places of birth. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

J. C. L, Born December 19, 1808, at To- 
ronto, Canada.—Virgo was on the eastern 
horizon at the time of your birth, making 
Mercury the rule: of your life. This planet 
is situated in the house of lands and agri- 
culture, well aspected by Jupiter from the 
house of money. This denotes good and 
sound judgment and a steadfast, sober dis- 
position. You will always be helped out of 
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trouble, and I believe will have a good deal 
of money during the latter half of life. The 
Sun is situated in the fourth house in evil 
aspect to Neptune in midheaven, and the 
Moon in the house of marriage. This posi- 
tion may derange the health and cause you 
much disturbance of mind through some one 
of genius. You may be artistic along some 
line, but find it difficult to develop. There 
are indications of more than one marriage, 
of even more than two. The aspects and 
position of Venus show you to be fond of 
and interested in some science. You would 
do well and make money along some line of 
art or science, as a printer, engraver, or 
artificer. Uranus and Venus in conjunction 
warns you of a very strong attachment 
formed after marriage with a single young 
man who is a neighbor, or one met on a 
short journey. I cannot promise any great 
happiness in marriage, and, although you are 
fond of home and home surroundings, many 
removals will occur during life. You may 
have some distressing secret, caused by rela- 
tives-in-law. 

The fiery Mars, poised in your house of 
friends, hopes and wishes, warns you to be- 
ware of false and malicious friends, who 
will be constantly wanting to borrow money. 
Let your good judgment in money matters 
help you here. Give what you wish, but 
never expect to have borrowed money re- 
turned. Saturn is in the fourth house, and 
threatens ill health or early death for your 
father. This position may also cause you to 
suffer from sciatica, hip disease, or broken 
bones. Much of the evil of this chart is 
overcome by the benefic position of Jupiter, 
and the promise of a goodly supply of 
money. 
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F. S. K. S., Born December 7, 1808, at 
North Grafton, Massachusetts.—At this hour, 
the watery sign Pisces was rising, causing 
Neptune to influence your life. The Sun 
was in conjunction with Saturn near mid- 
heaven. From these aspects and a few 
more, I would judge you to be of a dual 
nature. At some time you may, through 
poor judgment, lose your home, or land sur- 
rounding your home. Saturn in midheaven 
will derange your health, making you liable 
to consumption, coughs, and colds. Mars 
threatens your health, or causes an opera- 
tion, after which you will gain in health and 
happiness. 

Mercury helps you very much in employ- 
ment and gives you a quick, pregnant wit, 
and perhaps some original talents. Sudden 
important journeyings to distant lands are 
shown, which will prove fortunate, even if 
accompanied by hard and dangerous work. 

The position of Uranus might cause you 
to become interested in occult science or to 
be very independent in your religion. There 
is not much of importance happening around 
you now, but when you are about twenty- 
three, the Moon comes into opposition to 
Mars and square to Jupiter. At this period 
you should guard your health, which may 
give you much concern and prove rather 
expensive. You will be helped at this time 
by a friend or new acquaintance of rather an 
eccentric turn of mind. If you are now se- 
cretly worried by your work or some hap- 
penings around your home, it may be a con- 
solation to know that this cannot last long, 
and can be overcome by correct thinking and 
your natural good judgmént. Neptune and 
Mercury in opposition cause this last dis- 
turbance. 


If you were born between December 21st and January 22nd of any year, you belong in the sign of 


Capricornus. 


Your case will be treated in next month’s issue. 








Our grandchildren will go skylarking in airplanes. 


Married women would be happier if their ministers, instead of warning them 
against frivolity, advised them to retain an interest in curl papers and love stories. 


Men worry because they can’t understand their wives, when in fact they 
don’t understand themselves. 

















A Little Sketch 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


HILE I waited, my heart kept 
pounding, pounding. It was 

i an ugly gray street, just as 
Gerald had always told me it was— 
big granite loft buildings elbowing 
funny little dingy tenements left over 
from the old days when this had been 
a run-down residential district, and one 
or two old-fashioned real houses, little 
brick houses from an earlier time yet, 
with stoops where people might sit in 
the evening and dormer windows in the 
attics; but mostly, as Gerald had said, 
great, gaunt piles of ugliness. 

It wasn’t the ugliness of it that made 
my heart pound, of course. It wasn’t 
even that I had driven my shining, new, 
gay little car all the way in from Rose- 
bank alone. Perhaps, though, that had 
a little to do with it. I suppose I was 
nervous. Traffic is awful! And Ger- 
ald’s office is so far downtown—away 
down, nearly to Washington Square, 
where the streets twist and twine and 
lose themselves «and come to life again 
as they please. But I hadn’t had any 
trouble. Of course, I had taken lots 
of lessons in traffic driving. So it 
wasn’t nervousness about the car that 
made me feel hot and tense, and made 
me hear the blood throbbing in my 
ears. 

It was because it was the first time 
since we were married that I had done 
anything all by myself. I had told 





Gerald everything, planned everything 
with him, let him decide everything. 
And he had decided that I mustn’t 
think of running a car alone. 
“Kitten,” he always said—he calls 


At the Office Door 


me “Kitten,” and I have liked it—‘“I 
shouldn’t have a moment’s peace if I 
thought of you careening around over 
the country with a gasoline engine 
ready to blow up in front of you.” 

And when I said to him that his sis- 
ter Margaret ran a car, and ran it very 
well, and that even his mother could 
manage her own electric, he said that 
that was different, that not even for a 
sister or a mother did a man worry 
as for his own little kitten-katten. And 
did I want my pretty little strawberry 
finger tips and my dear little lilies of 
hands—that is what he said—all grease 
and bruises and ‘burns and scratches? 
And didn’t I like his driving? Wasn’t 
he a good-enough chauffeur? I didn’t 
like to remind him how much of the 
time he was away, and with the car, 
too; for in fine weather he almost al- 
Ways uses it to go into town. 

3ut when dad gave me that nice, fat 
check for a birthday present, I couldn’t 
resist. So I bought a little car, all my 
own—-a runabout. And for a whole 
month I took a lesson every day. I 
kept it at the garage in Rosedale 
Heights, where the people wouldn’t be 
so likely to see Gerald and say “So your 
wife’s learning to run a car?” I 
wanted to surprise him. 

But to-day, while I waited to surorise 
him, I was frightened. Perhaps he'd 
be angry because I had disregarded his 
wishes. Perhaps he’d be angry because 
I had kept something hidden from him. 
Gerald had never been really angry 
with me in all the months—fifteen of 
them now—since we had been married. 
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I began to wish I hadn’t tried to sur- 
prise him. I half thought I would go 
back home. And then I called myself a 
silly littke coward_and I pulled myself 
together and waited, 

At five o’clock, people began stream- 
ing through the big revolving door. 
Girls mostly. How young they seemed, 
many of them! Little things, dressed 
in flashy clothes sometimes, sometimes 
in drab ones. Some of them had 
painted cheeks and lips. They weren't 
all from Gerald’s office, of course. It 
is a loft buildirig, with many floors, 
many offices. Somehow I had never 
thought before how many, many girls 
there are in offices, pretty—young 

By and by some young men came 
out, too. Sometimes they walked along 
by themselves, sometimes they walked 
with the girls. There was a great deal 
of laughing. The gray, dingy street 
seemed to come alive, and almost to 
blossom, with all that sparkle of eyes 
and that flash of teeth and color of hats 
and sound of voices—slangy and im- 
pudent and funny. Somehow, I had 
never thought before how there is 
probably a great deal of fun about 
working in an office—girls and boys 
together, men and women. 

By that time, my heart had stopped 
pounding, and my cheeks weren’t hot 
any longer. I wished I hadn’t come. I 
wished I had told Gerald about my lit- 
tle toy car. 

A truck came along, and I had to 
back away from the entrance a little to 
make room for it to unload. But I 
could still watch the stream flowing out 
through the revolving door. I could 
call to Gerald when he came—that is, if 
he came. It was silly of me not to have 





made sure he was in his office that aft- 
ernoon before I came away downtown. 
But I had wanted to surprise him. 

And while I wondered if I hadn’t 
better, after all, send word up to his 
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place that I was waiting outside, a girl 
came out—very dark, Italian or Jewish, 
I think—vivid as a red rose on that dull 
street, bold, competent, gay-looking. 

It’s funny how completely one sees 
some things. I could paint her picture 
now from memory—her terra-cotta- 
colored toque and her sleek sloe-black 
hair under it, her eyes that flashed, and 
her red lips that laughed—all of her, 
down to her teetering heels and her 
ankles covered with gauzy silk. !] 
never saw any one so clearly before in 
my life, and yet I only saw her for a 
minute, while she waited outside the 
door for some one to follow her. She 
looked back to see what detained him, 
and then bantered with a boy loitering 
near the curb, while she waited. 

Then the door swung again, and 
Gerald came out, and they walked off 
together. They did not look toward the 
bright little new car standing back of 
the truck. 

I drove back to Rosebank very 
slowly. I was glad I had the car. I had 
to think about it, and about the driving. 
I couldn’t let myself remember the 
color of her eyes under her toque. i 
couldn’t let myself remember Gerald’s 
shoulders, as he walked away from me. 
If I had stopped thinking about the 
little car, [ might have had an accident. 
Just a second’s carelessness, and then 
But having the little car, and 
having to drive it, I couldn’t remem- 
ber anything else. 

When I got in, my maid said Gerald 
had telephoned. 

So much life, so much color, in those 
offices. I never thought of it until to 
day. Girls and boys, men and women 
—youth, sex, fun, adventure. 

I always used to be sorry for them, 
the girls who had to work. 

I think, perhaps I shall sell my little 
car. 

It would spoil my hands. 
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Simon 


By J. Storer Clouston 
Author of ‘The Man from the Clouds,” “The Spy in Black,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. VAN BUREN 


If you like a mystery that is a mystery, you will want to read this new serial. The 
story is so subtly woven that not the most discerning will anticipate its dénouement. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Simon Rattar, a judicial official of a Scottish county, is a man of few words and precise 
habits. On a certain morning he acts in a precise manner wholly foreign to him. His 
housemaid, Mary MacLean, notices his strange look, and is concerned. Hesitatingly she 
tells him that, on the night before, a strange man was prowling on the grounds. The master 
takes this news quietly, and bids her say nothing of it. At the office, Mr. Rattar’s clerk 
notices his changed manner. In conference at different times of the morning with Mr. 
Malcolm Cromarty, Mr. Ned Cromarty, of Stanesland, and Miss Cicely Farmond, all re- 
lated to his chief client, Sir Reginald Cromarty, Simon displays marked reticence. He 
asks each to review his dealings with him, thereby to freshen his memory. At night, Mary 
MacLean is disturbed by strange noises in the house. Several days later, the death, in 
New York, of Simon’s brother George is announced in the local paper. George, the 
family scapegrace, had once been Simon’s partner, but had committed forgery, and escaped 
to America. Notice of the loss of Simon’s signet ring also appears. In Sir Reginald’s 
household, he and his wife, his financially embarrassed author-nephew, Malcolm, and Cicely 
Farmond, his brother’s illegitimate daughter, make up the family circle. One night, Sir 
Reginald sits up late to read. In the morning he is found murdered, by Bisset, the butler. 


CHAPTER XII. anything for any of them, Mr. Mal- 
colm Cromarty, or—er—Miss_ Far- 
mond ?” 
N ED CROMARTY waited in the Bisset considered the point judicially. 
* hall while Bisset went to the It was clear he felt that the manage- 
door with the procurator fiscal ment of the household was in his hands 
and the superintendent of police. As now. 


CICELY. 





he stood there in the darkened silence “T am sure Miss Farmond would be 
of the house, there came to his ears pleased, sir—poor young lady!” 

for an instant the faint sound of a “Do you really think so?” said Ned, 
voice, and it seemed to be a woman’s. and his manner brightened visibly. 
With that the current of his thoughts “Well, if she won’t mind r 

seemed to change, and when Bisset re- “T think if you come this way, sir, 
turned he asked, though with marked you will find her with Sir Malcolm.” 
hesitation : “Sir Malcolm!” exclaimed Ned. 


“Do you think, Bisset, I could do “My God, so he is!” 


“Simon” began last month—in the December number. 
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To himself he added: 

“And she will soon be Lady Cro- 
marty !” 

But the thought did not seem to ex- 
hilarate him. 

He was led toward the billiard 
room, an addition to the house which 
lay rather apart.. The door was half 
open and through it he could see that 
the blinds had been drawn down, and 
he could hear a murmur of voices. 

“They are in there, sir,” said Bis- 
set, and he left him. 

As Ned Cromarty entered, he caught 
the words, spoken by the new baronet: 

“My dear Cicely, I depend on your 
sympathy 

He broke off as he heard a footstep, 
and seemed to move a little apart from 
the chair where Cicely was sitting. 

The two young people greeted their 
visitor; Cicely, in a voice so low that 
it was scarcely audible, but with a 
smile that seemed, he thought, to wel- 
come him; Sir Malcolm, with a tragic 
solemnity which no doubt was quite ap- 
propriate to a bereaved baronet. The 
appearance of a third party seemed, 
however, to afiord him no particular 
gratification, and after exchanging a 
sentence or two, he- begged, in a very 
serious tone, to be excused, and retired, 
walking softly and mournfully.. Ned 
noticed then, that his face was ex- 
traordinarily pale and his eye disturbed. 

“T was afraid of disturbing you,” said 
Ned. He was embarrassed, a rare con- 
dition with him, which, when it did 
afflict him, resulted in an impression of 
intimidating truculence. 

Cicely seemed to shrink a little, and 
he resolved to leave instantly. 

“Oh, no!” she said shyly. 

“T only wanted to say that if I could 
do anything for you—well, you’ve only 
to let me know.” 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you,” she mur- 
mured. 

There was something so evidently 
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sincere in this murmur that his embar- 
rassment forthwith left him. 

“Thank Heaven!” he said, after his 
outspoken habit. “I was afraid I was 
putting my foot in it. But if you really 
don’t mind my seeirig you for a minute 
or two, I’d just like to say e 

He broke off abruptly, and she looked 
up at him questioningly. 

“Dash it, I can’t say it, Miss Far- 
mond! But you know, don’t you?” 

She murmured something again, and 
though he could not quite hear what it 
was, he knew she understood and ap- 
preciated. 

Leaning against the corner of the 
shrouded billiard table, with the blinds 
down and this pale slip of a girl in 
deep mourning, sitting in a basket chair 
in the dim light, he began suddenly to 
realize the tragedy. 

“I’ve been too stunned till now to 
grasp what’s happened,” he said in a 
moment. “Our best friend gone, Miss 
Farmond!” 

He had said exactly the right thing 
now. 

“He certainly was mine!” she said. 

“And mine, too. We may live to be 
a brace of Methuselahs, but I guess 
we'll never see his like again!” 

His odd phrase made her smile for 
a moment despite herself. It passed 
swiftly and she said: 

“T can’t believe it yet.” 

Again there was silence, and then 
he said abruptly: ° 

“It’s little wonder you can’t believe 
it! The thing is so extraordinary. It’s 
incredible! A man without an enemy 
in the world—no robbery attempted— 
sitting in his own library in just about 
the most peaceful and out-of-the-way 
county in Scotland—not a sound heard 
by anybody—not a reason that one can 
possibly imagine—and yet murdered!” 

“But it must have been a’ robber 
surely !” 

“Why 
then?” 





didn’t he rob something 
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“But how else——?” 

“How, indeed! You’ve not a sus- 
picion of any one yourself, Miss Far- 
mond? Say it right out if you have. 
We don’t lynch here. At least,” he 
corrected himself as he recalled the 
telegraph posts, “it hasn’t been done 
yet.” 

“I can’t suspect any one!” she said 
earnestly. “I never met any one in my 
life that I could possibly imagine doing 
such a thing!” 

“No,” he said, “I guess our experi- 
ences have been pretty different. I’ve 
met lots, but then there are none of 
those boys here. Who is there in this 
place?” 

He paused and stared into space. 

“It must have been a tramp—some 
one who doesn’t belong here!” 

“I was trying to think whether there 
are any lunatics about,” he said in a 
moment. ‘But there aren’t any.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 
He was thinking; she did not move. 
Then he heard a sound, and, looking 
down, saw that she had her handker- 
chief in her hand. He had nearly bent 
over her before he remembered Sir 
Malcolm, and at the recollection he said 
abruptly : 

“Well, I’ve disturbed you too long. 
If I can do anything—anything what- 
ever—you'll let me know, won’t you?” 

“You are very, very kind,” she mur- 
mured, and a note in her voice nearly 
made him forget the new baronet. In 
fact, he had to retire rather quickly to 
be sure of himself. 

The efficiency of James Bisset was 
manifest at every conjuncture. Busi- 
nessiike and brisk he appeared from 
somewhere as Cromarty reached the 
hall, and led him from the front re- 
gions to the butler’s sitting room. 

“T will bring your lunch in a moment, 
sir,’ he murmured, and _ vanished 
briskly. 

The room looked out on a courtyard 
at the back, and through the window 
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Ned could see against the opposite 
buildings the rain driving in clouds. In 
the court the wind was eddying, and 
beneath some door he could hear it 
drone insistently. Though the tough- 
est of men, he shivered a little and drew 
up a wicker chair close in front of the 
fire. 

“It’s incredible!” he murmured, and 
as he stared at the flames this thought 
seemed to haunt him all the time. 

Bisset laid the table, and another 
hour passed. Ned ate a little lunch and 
then smoked and stared at the fire 
while the wind droned and blustered 
without ceasing, and occasionally a 
cross gust sent the rain drops softly 
pattering on the panes. 

“l’m damned if I see a thing!” he 
suddenly exclaimed half aloud, and 
jumped to his feet. 

Before he had time to start for the 
door, Bisset’s mysterious efficiency was 
made manifest again. Precisely as he 
was wanted, he appeared, and _ this 
time it was clear that his own efforts 
had not been altogether fruitless. He 
had, in fact, an air of even greater 
complacency than usual. 

“T have arrived at certain conclu- 
sions, sir,” he announced. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DEDUCTIVE PROCESS. 


Bisset laid on the table a sheet of 
note paper. 

“Here,” said he, “is a kin’ of bit 
sketch plan of the library. Observing 
this plan attentively, sir,” he continued, 
“you will notice two crosses, marked 
A and B. A is where yon wee table 
was standing—no the place against the 
wall where it was standing this morn- 
ing, but where it was standing before it 
was knocked over last night. B is 
where the corp was found. You follow 
that, sir?” 

Ned nodded. 

“T follow,” said he. 
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“Now, the principle in a’ these cases 
of crime and detection,” resumed the 
philosopher, assuming his lecturer’s air, 
“is noticing such sma’ points of detail 
as escape the eye of the ordinar’ ob- 
server, taking full and accurate meas 
urements, making a plan with the prin- 
cipal sites carefully markit, and draw- 
ing, as it were, logical conclusions. 
Applying this method now to the pres- 
ent instance, Mr. Cromarty, the first 
point to observe is that the room is 
twenty-six feet long, measured from 
the windie, which is a bit recessed or 
set back, as it were, to the other end 
of the apartment. Half of twenty-six 
is thirteen, and if you take the half- 
way line and draw approximate per- 
pendiculars to about where the table 
was standing and to as near as one can 
remember where the middle of the corp 
roughly was lying, you get exactly six 
feet, ten and five-eight inches, in both 
cases.” 

“An approximate perpendicular to 
roughly about these places gives this 
exact measurement?’ repeated Cro- 
marty gravely. “Well, what next?” 

“Well, sir, I’ll not insist too much 
on the coincidence, but it seems to me 
vera remarkable. But the two signifi- 
cant features of this case seem to me 
yon table being upset over by the windie 
and the corp being found over by the 
door.” 

“You’re talking horse sense now,” 
murmured Ned. 

“Now, yon table was upset by Sir 
Reginald falling on it!” 

Ned looked at him keenly. 

“How do you know ?” 

“Because one of the legs was broken 
clean off!” 

“What, when we saw it this morn- 
ing?” 

“We had none of us noticed it then, 
sir, but I’ve had a look at it since, and 
there’s one leg broken fair off at the 
top. The break was half in the socket, 
as it were, leaving a kind of spike, and 





if you stick that into the socket you 
can make the table look as good as 
new. It’s all right, in fac’, until you 
try to move it, and then, of course, the 
leg just drops out.” 

“And it wasn’t like that yesterday?” 

“T happened to move it myself not 
so long before Sir Reginald came into 
the room, and that’s how I know for 
certain where it was standing and that 
it wasn’t broken. And yon wee, light 
tables dinna lose their legs just with 
being cowpit, supposing there was noth- 
ing else than that to smash them. No, 
sir, it was poor Sir Reginald falling 
on top of it that smashed yon leg.” 

“Then he was certainly struck down 
near the window!” 

“Well, we'll see that in a minute. 
It’s no in reason, Mr. Cromarty, to 
suppose he deliberately opened the 
windie to let his ain murderer in. And 
it’s a’ just stuff and nonsense to sug- 
gest Sir Reginald was sitting on a 
winter’s night—or next door to win- 
ter onyhow—with his windie wide 
open. I’m too well acquaint with his 
habits to believe that for a minute. 
And it’s impossible the man can have 
opened a snibbed windie and got in, 
with some one sitting in the room, and 
no alarm given. So it’s perfectly cer- 
tain the man must have come in at the 
door. That’s a fair deduction, is it not, 
sir?” 

Ned Cromarty frowned into space in 
silence. When he spoke it seemed to be 
as much to himself as to Bisset. 

“How did the window get unsnibbed? 
Everything beats me, but that beats 
me fairly.” 

“Well, sir, Mr» Rattar may no be 
just exac’ly as intellectual as me and 
you, but I think there’s maybe some- 
thing in his idea it was done to put us 
off the scent.” 

“Possibly—but it strikes me as a 
derned feeble dodge. However, what’s 


your next cenclusion?” 
“My next conclusion is, sir, that 














Simon Rattar may not be so vera far 
wrong either about Sir Reginald hear- 
ing some one at the door and starting 


to see who it was. Then—bang!—the 
door suddenly opened and afore he’d 
time to speak, the man had given him 
a bat on the head that finished him.” 

“And where does the table come in?” 

“Well, my explanation is just this, 
that Sir Reginald suspected something 
and took the wee table as a kind of 
weapon.” 

“Rot!” said Ned ruthlessly. “You 
think he left the fireplace and went 
round by the window to fetch such 
a useless weapon as that?” 

James Bisset was not easily damped. 

‘That’s only a possibility, sir, Ex- 
cluding that, what must have hap- 
pened? For that’s the way, Mr. Cro- 
marty, to get at the fac’s; you just ex- 
clude what’s not possible, and what re- 
mains is the truth. If you’d read e 

“Well, come on. What's your 
theory now?” 

“Just that Sir Reginald backed away 
from the door with the man after 
him, till he got to the table. And then 
down went him and the table together.” 

“And why didn’t he cry out or raise 
the alarm in some way while he was 
backing away ?” 

“God, but that fits into my other 
deductions fine!” cried Bisset. “I 
hadna thought of that. Just wait, sir, 
till you see how the case is going to 
hang together in a minute.” 

“But how did Sir Reginald’s body 
come to be lying near the door?” 

The philosopher seemed to be in- 
spired afresh. 

“The man clearly meant to take it 
away and hide it somewhere—that’ll be 
just it! And then he found it ower 
heavy and decided to leave it after all.” 

“And who was this man?” 

“That’s precisely where proper prin- 
ciples, Mr. Cromarty, lead to a number 
of vera interesting and instructive dis- 
coveries, and I think ye’ll see, sir, that 








the noose is on the road to his neck al- 
ready. I’ve not got the actual man, 
mind! In fac’ I’ve no idea who he is, 
but I can tell you a good few things 
about him—enough, in fac’, to make 
escape practically impossible. In the 
first place, he was one well acquaint 
with the ways of the house. Is that 
not a fair deduction, sir?” 

“Sure!” said Ned. “I’ve put my 
bottom dollar on that already.” 

‘Ele came from inside this house and 
not outside it. How long he’d been in 
the house, that I cannot say, but my 
own deductions are he’d been in the 
house waiting for his chance for a good 
while before the master heard him at 
yon door. Is that not a fair deduction 
too, sir?” 

“It’s possible,” said Ned, though not 
with great conviction, 

“And now here’s a point that ac- 
counts for Sir Reginald giving no 
alarm—Sir Reginald knew the man 
and couldna believe he meant mis- 
chief !” 

Ned looked at him quickiy and curi- 
ously. 

“Well?” said he. 

“Is that not a fair deduction, Mr. 
Cromarty ?” 

“Seems to fill the bill.” 

“And now, here’s a few personal de- 
tails. Yon man was a fair active, 
strong man to have dealt with the mas- 
ter the way he did. But he was not 
strong enough to carry off the corp like 
a sack of potatoes; he was no a great 
muckle big giant, that’s to say. And 
finally, calculating from the distance 
the body was from the door and the 
number of steps he would be likely 
to take to the door, and sae arriving at 
his stride and deducing his height ac- 
cordingly, he’d be as near as may be 
five feet nine inches tall. Now, sir, me 
and you ought to get him with a’ that 
known!” 

Ned Cromarty looked at him with a 
curious gleam in his eye. 
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“What’s your own height, Bisset? he 
inquired. 

“Five feet nine inches,” said the rea- 
soner promptly, and then suddenly his 
mouth fell open but his voice ceased. 

“And now,” pursued Ned with a 
grimly humorous look, “can you not 
think of a man just that height, pretty 
hefty but not a giant, who was cer- 
tainly in the house last night, who knew 
all the ways of it, and who would never 
have been suspected by Sir Reginald 
of meaning mischief ?” 

“God!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
reasoner, “I’ve proved it was mysel’!” 

“Well, and what shall I do—string 
you up now or hand you over to the 
police?” 

“But, Mr. Cromarty—you don’t be- 
lieve that’s right surely ?” 

Tragic though the occasion was, Ned 
could not refrain from one brief laugh. 
And then his face set hard again and 
he said: 

“No, Bisset, I do not believe it was 
you. In fact, I wouldn’t believe it was 
you if you confessed to it. But I’d ad- 
vise you not to go spreading your de- 
ductions abroad! Deduction’s a game 
that wants a bit more practice than you 
or I have had.” 

It is possible that James Bisset had 
never looked quite so crestfallen in his 
life. 

“Then that’s all nonsense I’ve been 
talking, sir?” he said lugubriously. 

“No,” said Ned emphatically, “I'll 
not say that either. You've brought out 
some good points: That broken table, 
the place the body was found, the pos- 
sible reason why Sir Reginald gave no 
alarm; seems to me those have some- 
thing to them. But what they mean— 
what to conclude; we’re as far off that, 
Bisset, as ever!” , 

.The philosopher’s self-esteem was 
evidently returning as fast as it had 
gone. 

“Then you wouldn’t think there 
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would be any harm, sir, in my con- 
tinuing my investigations ?” 

“On your present lines, the only 
harm is likely to be to yourself. Keep 
at it—but don’t hang yourself acci- 
dentally. And let me know if you dis- 
cover anything else—mind that.” 

“T’ll mind on it, no fear, Mr. Cro- 
marty !” 

Ned left him with an expression on 
his countenance which indicated that 
the deductive process had already been 
resumed. 

Till he arrived at his own door, the 
laird of Stanesland was unconscious of 
a single incident of his drive home. 
All the way his eye stared straight into 
space. Sometimes a gleam would light 
it for an instant, and then he would 
shake his head and the gleam would 
fade away. 

“T can see neither a damned head nor 
a damned tail to it!” he said to him- 
self as he alighted. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE QUESTION OF MOTIVE. 

Two days later Mr. Ison entered Mr, 
Simon Rattar’s room and informed him 
that Mr. Cromarty of Stanesland 
wished to see him on particular busi- 
ness. The lawyer was busy and this 
interruption seemed for the moment 
distinctly | unwelcome. Then he 
grunted: 

“Show him in.” 

In the minute or two that passed be- 
fore the laird’s entrance, Simon seemed 
to be thinking intently and finally to 
come to a decision, which, to judge 
from his reception of his client, was 
on rather different lines from his first 
thoughts when Mr. Cromarty’s name 
was announced. To describe Simon 
Rattar at any time as genial would be 
an exaggeration, but he showed his 
nearest approach to geniality as he bade 
his client good morning. 

“Sorry to interrupt you,” said Ned, 
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Simon 


Yer. The first is about that table. It 

seems a leg has been broken.” : 4 
“Bisset told me that before I left the i 

house.” : 


“but I can’t get this business out of 
my head, night or day. Whether you 
want me or not, I’ve got to play a hand 
in this game; but it’s on your side, Mr. 
Rattar, and maybe I might be able to “And thought it was an important 
help a little if I could get something fact, I suppose?” 
to go on.” 
The lawyer nodded. : 
“I quite understand. Glad to have 
your help, Mr. Cromarty. Dreadful 
affair. We're all trying to get to the 
bottom of it, I can assure you.” 
“I believe you,” said Ned. “There 
never was a man better worth aveng- 
ing than Sir Reginald.” 
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“What its importance is, q 
it’s hard to say, but“it’s a 
fact, and seems to me well ‘! 
worth noting.” 4 
“Tt is noted,” said the } 


procurator fiscal dryly. “But 
I can’t see that it leads any- 
where.” 

“Bisset maintains it im- ie 
plies Sir Reginald fell over 


“T’ve been too stunned 
till now to grasp what’s 
happened,” he said. 





“Quite so,” said Simon briefly, his 
eyes fixed on the other’s face. 

“Any fresh facts?” 

Simon drew a sheet of paper from 
his desk. 


“Superintendent Sutherland has 


given me a_ note of three—for what 
they are worth—discovered by the but- 
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it when he was struck down; and that 
seems to me pretty likely.” 

Simon shook his head. 

“How do we know Sir Reginald 
hadn’t broken it himself previously and 
then set it up against the wall—assum- 
ing it ever stood anywhere else, which 
seems to want confirmation?” 
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“A dashed thin suggestion!” said 
Ned. “However, what are the other 
discoveries ?” 

“The second is that one or two 
small fragments of dried mud were 
found under the edge of the curtain, 
and the third is that the hearth brush 
was placed in an unusual position— 
according to Bisset.” 

“And what are Bisset’s conclusions ?” 

“That the man, whoever he was, had 
brought mud into the room and then 
swept it up with the hearth brush; these 
fragments being pieces that he had 
swept accidentally under the curtain 
and so overlooked.” 

“Good for Bisset!” exclaimed Ned. 
“He has got there this time, I do be- 
lieve.” 

Simon smiled skeptically. 

“Sir Reginald was in the library in 
his walking boots that afternoon. 
Naturally he would leave mud, and 
quite likely he swept it up himself then ; 
though the only evidence of sweeping 
is Bisset’s statement about the brush. 
And what proof is that of anything? 
Does your hearth brush always stay in 
the same position ?” 

“Never noticed,” said Ned. 

“And I don’t believe anybodv notices 
sufficiently closely to make his evidence 
on such a point worth a rap!” said 
Simon. 

“A servant would.” 

“Well, Mr. Cromarty, make the most 
of the hearth brush, then.” 

There seemed for an instant to be 
a defiant note in the procurator fis- 
cal’s voice that made Ned glance at him 
sharply. But he saw nothing in his 
face but the same set and steady look. 

“We're on the same side in this 
racket, Mr. Rattar,” said Ned. “I’m 
only trying to help—same as you.” 

Simon’s voice seemed now to have 
exactly the opposite note. For him, his 


tone of acquiescence was even eager. 
“Quite so; quite so, Mr. Cromarty. 
We are acting together; exactly.” 


“That’s all the new evidence then?” 

Simon nodded, and a few moments 
of silence followed. 

“Tell me honestly,” demanded Ned 
at last, “have you actually no clew at 
all? No suspicion of any kind? 
Haven’t you got on the track of any 
possible reason for the deed?” 

“Reason,” repeated Simon. “Now 
we come to business, Mr. Cromarty. 
What’s the motive? That’s the point.” 

“Have you found one?” 

Simon looked judicially discreet. 

“At this moment all I can tell you 
is to answer the question, ‘Who bene- 


fits by Sir Reginald Cromarty’s 
death?” 
“Well—who did? Seems to me 


every one who knew him suffered.” 
“Sentimentally, perhaps—but 
financially.” 


not 


Ned looked at him in silence, as if an 
entirely new point of view were dawn- 
ing on his mind. But he compressed 
his lips and merely asked: 

“Well ?” 

“To begin with, nothing was stolen 
from the house. Therefore no outside 
thief or burglar gained anything. I 
may add also that the police have made 
inquiries throughout the whole county, 
and no bad characters are known to 
have been in the place. Therefore 
there is no ground for supposing the 
deed was the work of a robber, and to 
my mind, no evidence worth consider- 
ing to support that view. The only peo- 
ple that gained anything, Mr. Cromarty, 
are those who will benefit under Sir 
Reginald’s will.” 

Cromarty’s expression did not change 
again. This was evidently the new 
point of view. 

Simon opened a drawer and took 
from it a document. 

“In the ordinary course of events, 
Sir Reginald’s will would not be known 
till after his funeral to-morrow, but if I 
may regard this conversation as con- 
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fidential, I can tell you the principal 
facts so far as they affect this case.” 

“T don’t want you to do anything you 
shouldn’t,” said Ned quickly. “If it’s 
not the proper game to read the will 
now, don’t.” 

But Silent Simon seemed determined 
to oblige this morning. 

“It is a mere matter of form delay- 
ing till to-morrow, and I shall not read 
it now; merely tell you the pertinent 
facts briefly.” 

“Fire away, then. The Lord knows 
I want to learn every derned pertinent 
fact—want to badly!” 

“In the first place,” the lawyer be- 
gan, “Lady Cromarty is life-rented in 
the mansion and property, less certain 
sums to be paid to other people, which 
I am coming to. She, therefore, lost 
her husband and a certain amount of 
income, and gained nothing that we 
know of.” 

“That’s a cold-blooded way of 
putting it,” said Ned with something 
like a shiver. “However, what next?” 

“Sir Malcolm gets a_ thousand 
pounds a year to support him during 
the lifetime of Lady Cromarty, and 
afterward falls heir to the whole es- 
tate. He therefore gains a baronetcy 
and a thousand pounds a year imme- 
diately, and the estate is brought a stage 
nearer him. Miss Farmond gets a 
legacy of two thousand pounds. She 
therefore gains two thousand pounds.” 

“Not that she’ll need it,” said Ned 
quickly. “That item doesn’t count.” 

Simon looked at him curiously. 

“Why not?” he inquired. 

Ned hesitated a moment. 

“Perhaps I oughn’t to have said any- 
thing,” he said, “but this conversation 
is confidential, and anyhow, the fact 
will be known soon enough now, I 
guess. She is engaged to Sir Malcolm.” 

For a moment Simon continued to 
look at him very hard. Then he merely 
said: 


“Indeed ?” 


Simon 
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“Of course you won’t repeat this 
till they care to make it known them- 
selves. I told you so that you’d see 
that a legacy of two thousand pounds 
wouldn’t count much. It only means 
an income of—what ?” 

“A hundred pounds at five per cent; 
eighty pounds at four.” 

“Well, that will be neither here nor 
there, now.” 

Again Simon stared in silence for a 
moment, but rather through than at his 
visitor, it seemed. Then he glanced 
down at the document again. 

“James Bisset gets a legacy of three 
hundred pounds. There are a few 
smaller legacies to servants, but the 
only two that might have affected this 
case do not actually do so. One is 
John Robertson, Sir Reginald’s chauf- 
feur, but on the night of the crime he 
was away from home, and an alibi can 
be established till two in the morning. 
The other is Donald Mackay, the 
gardener, but he is an old man and was 
in bed with rheumatism that night.” 

“TI see,” observed Ned, “you are giv- 
ing everybody mentioned in the will, 
credit for perhaps having committed 
the murdcr, supposing it was physically 
possible ?” 

“T am answering the question: Who 
that could conceivably have committed 
it, had a motive for doing so? And 
also, what was that motive?” 

“Ts that the whole list of them?” 

Mr. Rattar glanced at the will again. 

“Sir Reginald has canceled your own 
debt of twelve hundred pounds, Mr. 
Cromarty.” 

“What!” exclaimed Ned, and for a 
moment could say no more. Then he 
said in a low voice, “It’s up to me 
more than ever!” 

“That is the full list of persons 
within the vicinity two nights ago who 
gained by Sir Reginald’s death,” said 
Simon in a dry voice, as he put away 
the will. 

“Including me?” said Ned. “Well, 
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all I’ve got to say is this, Mr. Rattar, 
that my plain common sense tells me 
that those are no motives at all. For 
who knew what he stood to gain by 
this will? Of that he stood to gain any 
blessed thing at all? I hadn’t the fog- 
giest notion Sir Reginald meant to can- 
cel that debt!” 

“You may not have known,” said 
Simon still very dryly, “and it is quite 
possible that Bisset may not have 
known of his legacy. Though, on the 
other hand, it is likely enough that Sir 
Reginald mentioned the fact that he 
would be remembered. But Lady Cro- 
marty presumably knew his arrange- 
ments. And it is most unlikely that 
he should have said nothing to his heir 
about his intention to make him an ade- 
quate allowance if he came into the 
title and Lady Cromarty was still alive 
and life-rented in the place. Also, it 
is highly probable that either Sir Reg- 
inald or Lady Cromarty told Miss Far- 
mond that some provision would be 
made for her.” 

Ned Cromarty said nothing for a few 
moments, but he seemed to be thinking 
very hard. Then he rose from his chair 
and remarked: 

“Well, I guess this has all got to be 
thought over.” 

He moved slowly to the door, while 
Simon gazed silently into space. His 
hand was on the handle when the law- 
yer turned in his chair and asked: 

“Why was nothing said about Sir 
Malcolm’s engagement to Miss Far- 
mond ?” 

“Well,” said Ned, “the whole thing 
is no business of mine, but Sir Reg- 
inald had pretty big ideas in some ways, 
and probably one of them was con- 
nected with his heir’s marriage.” 

“A clandestine engagement, then?” 

Ned Cromarty seemed to dislike the 
term. 

“It’s none of my business,” he said 
shortly. ‘There was no blame on any 
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one, anyhow; and mind you, this is 
absolutely confidential.” 

The door closed behind him, and 
Simon was left still apparently think- 
ing. 

CHAPTER XV. 
TWO WOMEN. 


On the day after the funeral 
Lady Cromarty for the first time 
felt able to see the family lawyer. 
Simon Rattar came out in the morning 
in a hired car and spent more than 
a couple of hours with her. Then for a 
short time he was closeted with Sir 
Malcolm, who, referring to the inter- 
view afterward, described him as “in- 
fernally close and unsatisfactory” ; and 
finally, in company with the young bar- 
onet and Cicely Farmond, he ate a hur- 
ried lunch and departed. 

Ever since the fatal evening, Lady 
Cromarty had been shut up in her own 
apartments and the two young people 
had taken their meals together. Sir 
Malcolm at his brightest and best had 
been capricious company. He was now 
moody beyond all Cicely’s experience of 
him. His newborn solemnity was the 
most marked feature of his demeanor, 
but sometimes it dissolved into pathetic 
demands for sympathy, and then again 
froze into profound and lugubrious si- 
lence. He said that he was sleeping 
badly, and the pallor of his face and 
darkness beneath his eyes seemed to 
confirm this. Several times he ap- 
peared to be on the point of some 
peculiarly solemn disclosure of his feel- 
ings or his symptoms, but always 
ended by upbraiding his fellow guest 
for her lack of sympathy, and then re- 
lapsing into silence. 

Every now and then on such occa- 
sions Cicely caught him staring at her 
with an expression she had never seen 
before, and then looking hurriedly 
away; a disconcerting habit that made 
her own lot none the easier. So far as 
the observant Bisset could judge, the 
baronet seemed, indeed, to be having 
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so depressing an effect upon the young 
lady that as her friend and counselor 
he took the liberty of advising a change 
of air. 

“We'll miss you vera much, Miss 
Farmond,” he was good enough to say, 
“but I’m thinking that what you want is 
a seaside resort.” 

She smiled a little sadly. 

“T shall have to make a change very 
soon, Bisset,” she said. “Indeed, per- 
haps I ought to have let Lady Cro- 
marty know already that I was ready to 
go the moment I was sure I could do 
nothing more for her.” 

She began her packing on the morn- 
ing of Simon’s visit. At lunch her air 
was a little livelier at first, as if even 
Simon Rattar were a welcome variety 
in a régime of undiluted baronet. Sir 
Malcolm, too, endeavored to do the 
honors with some degree of cheerful- 
ness; but short though the meal was, 
both were silent before the end and 
vaguely depressed afterward. 

“T can’t stand the old fellow’s fishy 
eye!” declared Sir Malcolm. “I'd as 
soon lunch with a codfish, dash it! 
Didn’t you feel it too, Cicely ?” 

“He seemed to look at one so un- 
comfortably,” she agreed. “I couldn’t 
help feeling he had something on his 
mind against me, though I suppose he 
really doesn’t trouble his head about my 
existence.” 

“T’m hanged if I like the way he looks 
at me!” muttered the baronet, and once 
again Cicely caught that odd expres- 
sion in his eye. 

That afternoon Bisset informed Miss 
Farmond that her ladyship desired to 
see her. Lady Cromarty’s face looked 
thinner than ever and her lips more 
tightly compressed. In her deep 
mourning and with her grave air, she 
seemed to Cicely a monumental figure 
of tragedy. Her thinness and pallor 
and.tight lips, she thought only natural, 
but there was one note that seemed dis- 
cordant with pure desolation. The note 
was sounded by Lady Cromarty’s eyes. 
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At all times they had been ready to 
harden upon an occasion, but Cicely 
thought she had never seen them as 
hard as they were now. 

“What are your plans, Cicely?” she 
asked in a low, even voice that showed 
no feeling one way or the other. 

“T have begun to pack already,” said 
the girl. “I don’t want to leave so long 
as I can be of any use here, but I am 
ready to go at any time.” 

She had expected to be asked where 
she was going, but Lady Cromarty in- 
stead of putting any question, looked 
at her for a few moments in silence. 
And it was then that a curious, uncom- 
fortable feeling began to possess the 
girl. It had no definite form and was 
founded on no reason, beyond the steady 
regard of those hard, dark eyes. 

“I had rather you stayed.” 

Cicely’s own eyes showed her ex- 
treme surprise. 

“Stayed—here ?” 

"Tu." 

“But are you sure? Wouldn’t you 
really rather be alone? It isn’t for my 
sake, is it, because ‘i 

“It is for mine. I want you to re- 
main here and keep me company.” 

She spoke without a trace of smile or 
any softening of her face, and Cicely 
still hesitated. 

“But would it really be convenient? 
You have been very kind to me, and if 
you really want me here x 

“T do,” interrupted Lady Cromarty 
in the same even voice. “I want you 
particularly to remain.” 

“Very well, then I shall. Thank you 
very much és 

Again she was cut short. 

“That is settled then. Perhaps you 
will excuse me now, Cicely.” 

The girl went downstairs very 
thoughtfully. At the foot the young 
baronet met her. 

“Have you settled where to go?” he 
asked. 

“Lady Cromarty has asked me to 
stay on with her.” 
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“Stay on in this house of mourning? 
Oh, no, Cicely !” 

“T have promised,” she said. 

The young man grew curiously agi- 
tated. 

“Oh, don’t stay here!” he besought 
her. “It keeps me in such dreadful 
suspense!” 

“In suspense!” she exclaimed. 
“Whatever do you mean, Malcolm?” 

Again she saw that look in his eye, 
and again he raised a sympathy-be- 
seeching wail. Cicely’s patience began 
to give way. 

“Really, Malcolm!” she cried tartly, 
“if you have anything to say, say it, but 
don’t go on like a baby!” 

“Like a baby!” repeated the deeply 
affronted baronet. ‘Heavens, would 
you liken me to that, of all things! I 
had meant to confide in you, Cicely, but 
you have made it impossible. Impossi- 
ble!” he repeated somberly, and stalked 
to the door. 

Next morning, Sir Malcolm left for 
London, his confidence still locked in 
his breast, and Cicely was alone with 
Lady Cromarty. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
RU MOR. 


One windy afternoon a man on a bi- 
cycle struggled up to the door of Stanes- 
land Castle and while waiting for an 
answer to his ring, studied the front of 
that ancient building with an expres- 
sion which would at once ha-e informed 
his intimates that he was meditating 
on the principles of Scottish baronial 


architecture. A few minutes later Mr. 
Bisset was shown into the laird of 
Stanesland’s smoking room and ad- 


dressed Mr. Cromarty with a happy 
blend of consciousness of his own im- 
portance and respect for the laird’s. 

“T have taken the liberty of calling, 
sir, for to lay before you a few fresh 
datas.” 

“Fire away,” said the laird. 

“In the first place, sir, I understand 
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that you have been making inquiries 
through the county yourself, sir; is 
that not so?” 

“T’ve been through this blessed 
county, Bisset, from end to end to see 
whether I could get on the track of any 
suspicious stranger. I’ve been working 
both with the police and independent of 
the police, and I’ve drawn blank.” 

Bisset looked distinctly disappointed. 

“T’ve heard, sir, one or two stories 
which I was hoping might have some- 
thing in them.” 

“T’ve heard about half a dozen and 
gone into them all, and there’s nothing 
in one of them.” 

“Half a dozen stories?’  Bisset’s 
eye began to look hopeful again. 
“Well, sir, perhaps if I was to go into 
some of them again in the light of my 
fresh datas, they might wear, as it 
were, a different aspect.” 

“Well,” said Ned, “what have you 
found? Have a cigar and let’s hear 
what you’ve been at.” 

The expert crackled the cigar approv- 
ingly between his fingers, lit it with 
increased approval, and began: 

“Yon man was behind the curtains 
all the time.” 

“The devil he was! 
know ?” 

“Well, sir, it’s a matter of deduction. 
Ye see, supposing he came in by the 
door, there are objections, and suppos- 
ing he came in by the windie, there are 
objections. Either way there are ob- 
jections which make it difficult for to 
accept those theories. And then it 
struck me—the man must have been be- 
hind the curtains all the while!” 

“He must have come either by the 
door or window to get there.” 

“That’s true, Mr. Cromarty. But 
such minor points we can consider in 
a wee while, when we have seen how 
everything is otherwise explained. 


How do you 


Now supposing we have the murderer 
behind the curtains; that brings him 
within six feet of where the wee table 


How did he get Sir 


was standing. 
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Reginald to come to the table? He 
made some kind of sound. What kind 
of sound? Some imitation of an ani- 
mal; probably of a cat. How did Sir 
Reginald not cry out when he saw the 
man? Because he never did see the 
man! How did he not see him?” 

“Man was a ventriloquist and made 
a sound in the other direction,” sug- 
gested Ned with extreme gravity. 

“God, but that’s possible, Mr. Cro- 
marty! I hadna thought of that! Well, 
it’ll fit into the facts all right, you'll 
see. My theory was that either the man 
threw something at the master and 
knocked him down that way, or he was 
able to reach out and give him a bat on 
the head without moving from the cur- 
tains.” 

“He must have been an awkward 
customer.” 

“He was that! A great, tall man 
with long arms. And what had he at 
the end of them? Ejither a chub such as 
savages use or something to throw like 
a boomerang. And he could imitate 
animals, and as you say, he was prob- 
ably a ventriloquist. And he was that 
active and strong he could get into the 
house through one of the windies, just 
like a great monkey. Now what’s the 
history of that man?” 

“Pretty wild, I guess.” 

“Ah, but one can say more than that, 
sir. He was not an ordinary English- 
man or Scotchman. He was from the 
Colonies or America or one of thae wild 
places! Is that not a fair deduction, 
sir?” 

“Tt all points to that,” said Ned, with 
a curious look. 

“Tt points to that indeed, sir. Now 
where’s he hidden himself? It should 
not be difficult to find him with all that 
to go on.” 

“A tall, active, strong man who has 
lived in the Colonies or America; one 
ought to get him. Has he only one 
eye, by any chance?” 

The reasoner gazed petrified at his 
counselor. 
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“God, but I’ve just described your- 
sel’, sir!” he cried in an unhappy voice. 

“You're determined to hang one of 
us, Bisset.” 

For a moment Bisset seemed to find 
conversation difficult. Then he said 
miserably : 

“So it’s no good, and all the alter- 
natives just fa’ to pieces.” 

The extreme dejection of his voice 
struck the other sharply. 

“Alternatives to what?” he asked. 

Bisset did not answer. 

“What’s on your mind, man?” de- 
manded Cromarty. 

“The reason, sir, I’ve got that badly 
off the rails with my deductions is just 
that I had to find some other theory 
than the story that’s*going about.” 

“What story?” 

“You've no heard it, sir?” 

Ned shook his head. 

“T hardly like to repeat it, sir; it’s 
that cruel and untrue. They’re saying 
Sir Malcolm and Miss Farmond had 
got engaged to be married.” 

“Well?” said Ned sharply, and he 
seemed to control his feelings with an 
effort. 

“A secret engagement, like, that Sir 
Reginald would never have allowed. 
But there I think they’re right, sir. 
Sir Reginald was unco’ taken up with 
Miss Farmond, but he’d have looked 
higher for his heir. And so as they 
couldna get married while he was alive, 
neither of them having any money, 
well, sir, this story says a 

He broke off and neither spoke for an 
instant. 

“Good God!” murmured Cromarty. 
“They actually accuse Malcolm Cro- 
marty and Miss Cicely of——” 

He paused too, and Bisset nodded. 

“Who is saying this?” 

“Tt seems to be the clash of the hail 
country by this time, sir.” 

He seemed a little frightened at the 
effect of his own words; and it was 
small wonder. Ned Cromarty was a 
nasty-looking customer at that moment. 
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“Who started the lie?” 

“It’s just the ignorance and want of 
education of the people, I’m thinking, 
Mr. Cromarty. They’re no able to 
grasp the proper principles 2 

“Lady Cromarty must be told! She 
could put a stop to it!” 

Something in Bisset’s look pulled him 
up sharply. 

“I’m afraid her ladyship believes it 
herself, sir. Maybe you have heard 
she has keepit Miss Farmond to stay 
on with her.” 

“T have.” 

“Well, sir,” said Bisset very slowly 
and deliberately, “I’m thinking—it’s 
just to watch her.” 

Ned Cromarty had been smoking a 
pipe. There was a crack now as his 
teeth went through the mouthpiece. He 
flung the pipe into the fire, jumped up, 
and began pacing the room without a 
word or a glance at the other. At last 
he stopped as abruptly as he had 
started. 

“This slander has got to be stopped!” 

And then he paced on. 

“Just what I was saying to myself, 
sir. It was likely a wee thing of over- 
anxiety to stop it that made me think 
o’ the possibility of a wild man from 
America, which was perhaps a bit be- 
yond the limits of what ye might call, 
as it were, scientific deduction.” 

“When did Lady Cromarty begin to 
take up this attitude?” 

“Well, the plain truth is, sir, that 
her ladyship has been keeping sae 
much to herself that it’s not rightly 
possible to tell what’s been in her 
mind. Sut it was the afternoon 
when Mr. Rattar had been at the 
house that she sent for Miss Farmond 
and tellt her then she was wanting her 
to stop on.” 

“That would be after she knew the 
contents of the will! I wonder if the 
idea had entered her head before, or 
if the will alone started it? Old Simon 
would never start such a scandal him- 
self about his best client. He knows too 





well which side his bread is buttered 
for that! But he might have talked 
his infernal jargon about the motive 
and the people who stood to gain by 
the death. That might have been 
enough to set her suspicions off.” 

“Or I was thinking maybe, sir, it 
was when her ladyship heard of the en- 
gagement.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Ned, stopping sud- 
denly again, “that’s possible. When did 
she hear?” 

Bisset shook his head. 

“That beats me again, sir. Her own 
maid likely has been telling her things 
the time we’ve not been seeing her.” 

“Did the maid—or did you know 
about the engagement ?” 

“Servants are uneducated creatures,’ 
said Bisset contemptuously. “And 
women at the best have just the ae’ 
thought—who’s gaun to be fool enough 
to marry next? They were always gos- 
siping about Mr. Malcolm and Miss 
Cicely, but there was never what I 
should call a data to found a deduction 
on; not for a sensible person. I never 
believed it myself, but it’s like enough 
her ladyship may have suspected it for 
a while back.” 

“I suppose Lady Cromarty has been 
nearly distracted?” 

“Very near, sir.” 

“That’s her only excuse. But the 
story is such obvious nonsense, Bisset, 
that surely no one in his proper senses 
really believes it?” 

The philosopher shook a wise head. 

“T have yet to learn, Mr. Cromarty, 
what folks will not believe.” 

“They’ve got to stop believing this!” 
said Ned emphatically. 


’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A SUGGESTION, 

Next morning Simon Rattar was 
again informed that Mr. Cromarty of 
Stanesland wished to see him, and 
again the announcement seemed to be 
unwelcome. He was silent for several 
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He sprang up and began to 
pace the floor, deliberately at 
first, and then more rapidly 
and with increasing agitation. 


seconds before answering, and when 
he allowed Mr. Cromarty to be shown 
in, it was with an air which suggested 
the getting over a distasteful business 
as soon as possible. 

“Well, Mr. Cromarty?” he grunted 
brusquely. 

Mr. Cromarty never beat about the 
bush. 

“I’ve come to see you about this 
scandalous story that’s going round.” 

The lawyer glanced at his papers, as 
if to indicate that they were of more 
importance than scandals. 
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“What story?” he inquired. 

“That Sir Malcolm and Miss Far- 
mond were concerned in Sir Reginald’s 
murder.” 

There was something compelling in 
Ned’s directness. Simon pushed aside 
the papers and looked at him fixedly. 

“Oh,” he said. “They say that, do 
they?” 

“Haven't you heard?” 

Simon’s grunt was noncommittal. 

“Well, anyway, this darned story is 
going about, and something’s got to be 
done to stop it.” 


“What do you suggest ?” 

“Are you still working the case for 
all you know how ?” 

Simon seemed to resent this inquiry 
a little. 

“Tt am the procurator fiscal. The 
police make the actual inquiries. They 
have done everything they could.” 

“*They have done’? Do you mean 
that they have stopped looking for the 
murderer ?” 

“Certainly not. They are still in- 
quiring; not that it is likely to be of 
much further use.” 

There seemed to be a sardonic note 
in his last words that deepened Cro- 
marty’s frown and kindled his eye. 

“You mean to suggest that any con- 
clusion has been reached ?” 

“Nothing is absolutely certain,” said 
Simon. 

Again, the accent on the “absolutely” 
seemed to rouse his visitor’s ire. 

“You believe this story, do you?” 

“If I believed it, I should order an 
arrest. I have just told you nothing is 
absolutely certain.” 

“Look here,” said Cromarty, “I don’t 
want to crab Superintendent Suther- 
land or his men, but you want to get 
somebody better than them on to this 
job.” 

Though the procurator fiscal kept his 
feelings well in hand, it was “evident 
that this suggestion struck him more 
unfavorably than anything his visitor 
had said yet. He even seemed for one 
instant to be a little startled by its au- 
dacity. 

“T disagree,” he muttered. 

“Now don’t you take offense, Mr. 
Rattar,”’ said Ned with a sudden smile. 
“T’m not aiming this at*you, but, hang 
it, you know as well as I do that Suth- 
erland is no great shakes at detection. 
They are all just country bobbies. What 
we want is a London detective.” 

Simon seemed to have recovered his 
equanimity during this speech. He 
shook his head emphatically, but his 
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voice was as dispassionately brusque as 
ever. 

“London detective? Much over- 
rated people, I assure you. No use in 
a case of this kind.” 

“The very kind of a case a real cop- 
per-bottomed expert would be some use 
in!” 

“You are thinking of detectives in 
stories, Mr. Cromarty. The real men 
are no better than Sutherland—not a 
bit. I believe in Sutherland. Better 
man than he looks. Very shrewd, most 
painstaking. Couldn’t have a better 
man. Useless expense getting a man 
from London.” 

“Don’t you trouble about 
pense, Mr. Rattar. 
ranged all right. 
man engaged.” 

The sudden glance which the lawyer 
shot at him struck Ned as unusual in 
his experience of Simon Rattar. He 
appeared to be startled again, and yet it 
was not mere annoyance that seemed 
to show for the fraction of a second in 
his eye. And then the next instant the 
man’s gaze was as cold and steady as 


the ex- 
That can be ar- 
I want a first-class 


ever. He pursed his lips and consid- 
ered his answer in silence before he 
spoke. 


“You are a member of the family, 
Mr. Cromarty; the actual head of it, in 
fact, I believe.” 

“Going by pedigrees, I believe I am, 
but being a member is reason enough 
for my wanting to get daylight through 
this business—and see somebody swing 
for it!” 

“What if you made things worse?” 

“Worse! How could they be?” 

“Mr. Cromarty, I am the procurator 
fiscal in charge of this case. But I am 
also lawyer and factor to the Cromarty 
family, and my father was before me. 
If there was evidence enough—clear 
and proper evidence—to convict any 
person of this crime, it would be my 
duty as procurator fiscal to convict him. 
But there is no definite evidence, as you 
know yourself. All we can do, if we 
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push this matter too far, is to make 
a family scandal public. Are you as 
the head of the Cromarty family, and I 
as their factor, to do this?” 

It was difficult to judge with what 
feelings Ned Cromarty heard this de- 
liberate statement and appeal. His 
mouth was as hard as the lawyer’s and 
his eye revealed nothing. 

“Then you propose to hush the thing 
up?” 

“T said nothing about hushing up. I 
propose to wait till I get some evidence, 
Mr. Cromarty. It is a little difficult 
perhaps for a layman to realize what 
evidence means, but | can tell you— 
and any lawyer, or any detective, would 
tell you—we have nothing that can be 
called evidence yet.” 

“And you won’t get any till you call 
in somebody a cut above Sutherland.” 

“The scent is too cold by this time.” 

“Who let it cool?” interrupted Ned. 

For a moment the lawyer’s eyes 
looked unpleasant. 

“Every effort was made to find a 
clew; by yourself as well as by the 
police. And let me tell you, Mr. Cro- 
marty, that our efforts have not been as 
fruitless as you seem to think.” 

“What have we discovered ?” 

“In the first place that there was no 
robbery committed and no sign of any- 
body having entered the house from 
the outside.” 

Ned shook his head. 

“That’s a lot too strong. I believe 
the man did come in by the window.” 

“You admit there is no proof?” 

“Sure,” said Ned candidly. “I quite 
admit there is no proof of anything— 
yet.” 

“No robbery, no evidence of any one 
having come in by the window 

“No proof,” corrected Ned. “I main- 
tain that the window being unsnibbed 
and that mud on the floor and the table 
near the window being upset is evi- 
dence ; but not proof positive.” 

Simon’s patience had by this time be- 
come exemplary. His only wish seemed 
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to be to convince by irresistible argu- 
ment this obstinate objector. It struck 
the visitor, moreover, that in this ef- 
fort the lawyer was displaying a flu- 
ency not at all characteristic of silent 
Simon. 

“Well, let us leave it at that. Sup- 
pose there be a possibility that entry 
was actually made by the window. It is 
a bare possibility against the obvious 
and easy entrance by the door—near 
which, remember, the body was found. 
Then, as I have pointed out, there was 
no robbery, and not a trace has been 
found of anybody outside that house 
with a motive for the crime.” 

“Except me.” 

“Unless you care to except yourself. 
3ut neither you nor the police have 
found any bad characters in the place.” 

“That’s true enough,” Ned admitted 
reluctantly. 

“On the other hand there were 
within the house two people with a 
very strong motive for committing the 
crime.” 

“I deny that!” cried Ned with a sud- 
den gleam of ferocity in his eye that 
seemed to disconcert the lawyer. 

“Deny it? You can scarcely deny that 
two young people in love with one an- 
other and secretly engaged, with no 
money, and no chance of getting mar- 
ried, stood to gain everything they 
wanted by a death that gave them free- 
dom to marry, a baronetcy, a thousand 
a year, and two thousand in cash be- 
sides ?” 

“Damn it, Mr. Rattar, is the fact that 
a farmer benefits by a shower any evi- 
dence that he has turned on the rain?” 

“IT have repeatedly said, Mr. Cro- 
marty, that there is no definite evidence 
to convict anybody. But nothing would 
have been easier than making an end of 
Sir Reginald Cromarty, to anybody in- 
side that house whom he would never 
suspect till they struck the blow. All 
the necessary conditions are fulfilled by 
this view of the case, whereas every 
other view—every other view, mind 
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you, Mr. Cromarty—is confronted with 
these difficulties—no robbery, no defi- 
nite evidence of entry, no explanation 
of Sir Reginald’s extraordinary silence 
when the man appeared, no bad charac- 
ters in the neighborhood, and, above all, 
no motive.” 

At the end of this speech Simon shut 
his mouth tight and leaned back in his 
chair. For a moment it seemed as 
though Ned Cromarty was impressed 
by the lawyer’s view of the case. But 
when he replied, his voice, though de- 
liberate, had a fighting ring in it, and 
his single eye, a fighting light. 

“Then you propose to leave this 
young couple under the most damnable 
cloud of suspicion that a man and a 
woman could lie under—simply leave 
’em there, and let that be the end of it?” 

Simon seemed to be divided between 
distaste for this way of putting the 
case, and anxiety still to convince his 
visitor. 

“T propose to avoid the painful fam- 
ily scandal which further disclosures 
and more publicity would almost cer- 
tainly bring about, so long as I am 
justified as procurator fiscal in taking 
this course. And until I get more evi- 
dence, I am not only justified but forced 
to take this course.” 

Ned suddenly jumped to his feet. 

“T’m no lawyer,” said he, “but to me 
you seem to be arguing in the damned- 
est circle I ever met. You won't do 
anything because you can’t get more 
evidence. And you won’t look for more 
evidence because you don’t want to do 
anything.” 

There was more than a hint of tem- 
per in Simon’s eye and his answer 
was rapped out sharply. 

“T certainly do not want to cause a 
family scandal. I haven’t said all I 
could say about Sir Malcolm if I were 
pressed!” 

“Why not?” 

“T’ve told you. Suspicion is not evi- 
dence, but if I do get evidence, those 
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who will suffer by it had better be- 
ware!” 

Ned turned at the door and surveyed 
him with a cool and caustic eye. 

“That’s talk,” he said, “and some- 
thing has got to be done.” 

He was gone, and Simon Rattar was 


left frowning at the closed door. The 
frown remained, but became now 
thoughtful rather than indignant. 


Then he sprang up and began to pace 
the floor, deliberately at first, and then 
more rapidly and with increasing agi- 
tation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TWELVE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


Ned Cromarty had returned home 
and was going upstairs, when he heard 
a voice cry: 

“Ned!” 

The ancient stone stair, spiraling 
up around the time-worn pillar that 
seemed to have no beginning or end, 
gave at intervals on to doors which 
looked like apertures in a cliff. 
Through one of these he turned and at 
the end of a brief passage came to his 
sister’s sitting room. In that medieval 
setting of ponderous stone, it looked 
almost fantastic in its daintiness. It 
was a small room of many cushions 
and many colors, its floor covered with 
the softest rugs and its walls with in- 
numerable photographs, largely of coun- 
try houses where Miss Cromarty had 
visited. 

Evidently she was a lady accustomed 
to a comfortable life in her roving days, 
and her sitting room seemed to indicate 
very distinctly that she proposed to 
live up to this high standard perma- 
nently. 

“Oh, Neddy dear, I want to talk to 
you about something,” she began in her 
brisk way and with her brightest smile. 

Her brother, though of a simple na- 
ture, was by this time aware that when 
he was termed “Neddy dear” the con- 
versation was apt to turn on Miss Cro- 
marty’s requirements. 














“Well,” said he; “how much is the 
check to be this time?” 

“How clever you’re getting!” she 
laughed. “But it isn’t a check I want 
this time. It’s only a motor car.” 

He looked at her doubtfully for a 
moment. 

“Pulling my leg, or a real car?” 

“Real car, of course—nice one, too!” 

“But my dear girl, we’ve just put 
down our car. You agreed it was nec- 
essary.” 

“T agreed then; but it isn’t neces- 
sary now.” 

“Have you come into a fortune? I 
haven't!” 

“You've come into twelve hundred 
pounds.” 

Again he looked at her, and this 
time his expression changed. 

“That’s only a debt wiped out.” 

“Well, and your great argument for 
economy was that you had to pay back 
that debt. Now you haven’t! See, 
Neddy dear?” 

Her brother began to shake his head, 
and her smile became a little less bright. 

“T don’t want to get my affairs into a 
tangle again just yet.” 

“But they weren’t in a bad tangle. 
Canceling that debt makes us abso- 
lutely all right again. It’s absurd for 
people like us not to have a car! Look 
at the distance from our neighbors! 
One can’t go anywhere. I'll undertake 
to keep down the household expenses 
if you get the car.” 

Her brother frowned out of the win- 
dow. 

“No,” he said, “it’s too soon to get a 
car again.” 

“But you told me you had got part 
of that twelve hundred pounds in hand 
and hoped to make up the rest very 
soon. What are you going to do with 
the money now?” 

He glanced at her over his shoulder 
for an instant and then his mouth as- 
sumed a grim and obstinate look she 
knew too well. 

“I may need the money,’ 


, 


he said 
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briefly. “And I’m not much in the 
mood at this moment for buying 
things.” 


Behind his back Lilian made a little 
grimace. Then in a tone of sisterly ex- 
postulation she said: 

“You are worrying too much over 
this affair, Ned. You’ve done all you 
can P 

He interrupted her brusquely. 

“And it’s dashed little! What have I 
actually done? Nothing! One needs 
a better man than me.” 

“Well, there’s your friend Silent Si- 
mon, and all the police e 

“A fat lot of good they are!” said 
Ned. 

His sister looked a little surprised at 
his unusual shortness of temper. To 
her he was very rarely like this. 

“You need a good day’s shooting to 
take your mind off it for a little,” she 
suggested. 

He turned upon her hotly. 

“Do you know the story that’s going 
about, Lilian?” 

“Sir Malcolm and the Farmond girl? 
Oh, rather,” she nodded. 

“Ts that how it strikes you?” 

Lilian Cromarty jumped. There was 
something very formidable in her 
brother’s voice. 

“My dear Ned, don’t frighten me! 
Eat me if you like, but eat me quietly. 
I didn’t say I believed the story.” 

“T hope not,” he said in the same 
grim tone, “but do you mean to say it 
doesn’t strike you as the damnedest 
slander ever spread ?” 

“To myself I hadn’t called it the 
‘damnedest’ anything. But how do I 
know whether it’s a slander?” 

“You actually think it might con- 
ceivably be true?” 

She shrugged her well-gowned shoul- 
ders. 

“T never could stand Malcolm Cro- 
marty—a conceited little jackanapes. 
He hasn’t a penny and he was head 
over ears in debt.” 

It was his turn to start. 
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“Was he?” 

“Oh, rather! Didn’t you know? 
Owed money everywhere.” 

“But such a crime as that!” 

“A man with ties and hair like his 
is capable of anything. You know 
quite well yourself he is a rotter.” 

“Anyhow, you can’t believe Cicely 
Farmond had anything to do with it?” 

Again she shrugged her shoulders, 

“My dear Ned, I’m not a detective. 
A pretty face is no proof a woman is a 
saint. I told you before that there 
was generally something in the blood 
in those cases.” 

As he stared at her, it seemed as 
though her words had indeed rushed 
back; to his memory, and that they hit 
him hard. 

“People don’t say that, do they?” he 
asked in a low voice. 

“Really, Ned, I don’t know every- 
thing people say ; but they are not likely 
to overlook much in such a case.” 

He stood for a moment in silence. 

“She—I mean they’ve both got to be 
cleared!” he said, and strode out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EMPTY COMPARTMENT. 


It was on this same evening that Su- 
perintendent Sutherland was almost re- 
warded for his vigilance by having 
something distinctly suspicious to re- 
port. As it happened, it proved a dis- 
appointing incident, but it gave the su- 
perintendent something to think about. 

He was going a few stations down 
the line to -investigate a rumor of a 
suspicious person seen in that neighbor- 
hood. It was a vague and improbable 
rumor and the superintendent was set- 
ting out merely as a matter of form, 
and to demonstrate his vigilance and 
almost abnormal sense of duty. Dark- 


ness had already fallen an hour or two 
before when he strode with dignified 
gait down the platform, exchanging a 
greeting with an acquaintance or two, 
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till he came to the front carriage of the 
train. He threw open the door of the 
rear compartment, saw that it was 
empty, and was just going to enter 
when, glancing over his shoulder, he 
perceived his own cousin, Mr. MacAlis- 
ter, upon the platform. Closing the 
door, he stepped down again and 
greeted him. 

Mr. MacAlister hailed him with even 
more than usual friendliness, and after 
a few polite preliminaries dfew him in- 
sidiously toward the far side of the 
platform. An intelligent, inveterate, and 
persevering curiosity was Mr. MacAl- 
ister’s dominating characteristic, and as 
soon as he had got his distinguished 
kinsman out of earshot of the herd, 
he inquired in a hushed voice, 

“And what’s doing aboot the murder 
noo, George?” 

The superintendent pursed his lips 
and shook his head. 

“Aye, man, yon’s a proper puzzle,” 
said he. 

“But you'll have gotten a guid idea 
whae’s din it by noo, George?” said 
Mr. MacAlister persuasively. 

“Weel,” admitted the superintendent, 
“we maybe have our notions, but there’s 
no evidence yet, Robbie; that’s the fair 
truth. As the fiscal says, there’s no evi- 
dence.” 

“T’d like fine to hae a crack wi’ you 
aboot it, George,” sighed Mr. MacAl- 
ister. “I may tell you I’ve notions of 
ma own; no bad notions, either.” 

“Well,” said the superintendent, 
moving off, “I’d have enjoyed a crack 
myself if it wasna that I’ve got to be 
off by this train.” 

“Man!” cried his kinsman, “I’m for 
off by her mysel’! Come on, we'll hae 
our crack yet.” 

The tickets had already been taken 
and the doors were closed as the two 
recrossed the platform. 

“This carriage is empty,” said the su- 
perintendent, and threw open the door 
of the same compartment he had almost 
entered before. 
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But it was not empty now. In one 
of the further corners sat a man 
wrapped in a dark-colored ulster. A 
black felt hat was drawn down over 
his eyes, and his muffled face was rest- 
ing on his hand. So much the superin- 
tendent saw in the brief moment during 
which he stood at the open door, and it 
struck him at once that the man must 
be suffering from toothache. And then 
his cousin caught him by the arm and 
drew him back. 

“Here, man, the carriage next door 
is empty!” cried he, and the superin- 
tendent closed the door and followed 
him, 

It was scarcely more than a minute 
later when the whistle blew and they 
were off; and Mr. MacAlister took out 
his pipe and prepared himself to re- 
ceive official confidences. But the miles 
went by, and though he plied his ques- 
tions incessantly and skillfully, no con- 
fidences were forthcoming. The super- 
intendent, in fact, had something else to 
think about. All at once he asked 
abruptly : 

“Robbie, did ye see yon man next 
door sitting with his face in his hands?” 

“Aye,” said Mr. MacAlister, “I no- 
ticed the man.” 

“Did ye ken who he was?” 

“No,” said Mr. MacAlister, “I did 
not.” 

“Had ye seen him on the platform?” 

“No,” said Mr. MacAlister, “I had 
not.” 

“T didna see him myself,” said the 
superintendent musingly. “It seems 
funnylike, a man dressed like you and 
with his face wrapped up, too—and a 
man forbye that’s a stranger to us both, 
coming along the platform and getting 
into that carriage, and me not noticing 
him. I’m not used not to notice peo- 
ple, Robbie.” 

“It’s your business, George,” said 
Mr. MacAlister, and then as he gazed 
at his cousin’s thoughtful face, his own 
grew suddenly animated. 
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“You're not thinking he’s to dae wi’ 
the murder, are you!” he cried. 

“T’m not sure what to think till I’ve 
had another look into yon carriage,” 
said the superintendent cautiously. 

“We're slowing doon the noo!” cried 
Mr. MacAlister. “George, I'll come and 

hae a look wi’ you!” 

The train was hardly in the platform 
before the superintendent was out, with 
Mr. MacAlister after him, and the door 
of the next compartment was open al- 
most as soon as the train was at rest. 
Never had the superintendent been 
more vigilant ; and never had his honest 
face looked blanker. 

“Jove! It’s empty!” he murmured. 

“God save us!” murmured Mr, Mac- 
Alister, and then he was visited by an 
inspiration which struck his relative aft- 
erward as one of the unhappiest he had 
ever suffered from. “This canna be the 
richt carriage!” he cried. ‘Come on, 
Geordie, let’s hae a look in the ithers!” 

By the time they had looked into all 
the compartments of the carriage, the 
guard was waving his flag and the two 
men climbed hurriedly in again. The 
brooding silence of the superintendent 
infected even Mr. MacAlister, and nei- 
ther spoke for several minutes. Then 
the superintendent said bitterly, 

“It was you hurrying me off to look 
in thae other carriages, Robbie!” 

“What was?” inquired Mr. MacAl- 
ister a little nervously. 

“T ought to have stopped and looked 
under the seats!” 

Mr. MacAlister shook his head and 
declared grimly: 

“There was naething under the seats. 
I could see that fine. And, onyhow, we 
can hae a look at the next stop.” 

“As if he'll be waiting for us, now 
he kens we're looking for him!” 

“But there was naething there!” per- 
sisted Mr. MacAlister. 

“Then what’s come over the man? 
Here were we sitting next the platform. 
He can’t have got out afore we started, 
or we'd have seen him. Folks don’t 
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disappear into the air! [’ll try under 
the seats, though I doubt the man will 
have been up and out while we were 
wasting Our time in yon other car- 
riages.” 

At the next station they searched 
that mysterious compartment earnestly 
and thoroughly, but there was not a 
sign of the muffled stranger, under the 
seats or anywhere else. Again the su- 
perintendent was silent for a space, and 
then he said confidentially : 

“V’m just wondering if it’s worth 
while reporting the thing, Robbie. The 
fiscal might have a kin’ of unpleasant 
way of looking at it. Besides, there’s 
really naething to report. Anyhow, I'll 
think it over. And that being the case, 
the less said the better. I can tell ye 
all that’s known about the case, Robbie, 
knowing that you’ll be discreet.” 

“Oh, you can trust me,” said Mr. 
MacAlister earnestly. “I'll no breathe 
a word o’ yon man. Weel, now, you 
were saying you'd tell me the haill 
story.” 

By this judicious arrangement Mr. 
MacAlister got his money’s worth of 
sensational disclosures, and the super- 
intendent was able to use his discre- 
tion and think the incident over. He 
thought over it very hard and finally 
decided that he was demonstrating his 
vigilance quite sufficiently without men- 
tioning the trifling mystery of the empty 
compartment. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SPORTING VISITOR. 


In summer and autumn, visitors were 
not uncommon in this remote country- 
side; mostly shooting or fishing people 
who rented the country houses, raised 
the local prices, and were described by 
the tradesmen as benefiting the county 
greatly. But in late autumn and winter 
this fertilizing stream ceased to flow, 
and when the trains from the south 
crawled in, the porters and the boots 
from the hotels resigned themselves 
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to welcoming a merely commercial 
form of traveler. 

It was therefore with considerable 
pleasure and surprise that they ob- 
served one afternoon an unmistakably 
sporting gentleman descend from a first- 
class compartment and survey them 
with a condescending yet affable eye. 

“Which is the best of these hotels?” 
he demanded with an amiable smile, as 
he surveyed through a single eyeglass 
the names on the caps of the various 
boots. 

His engaging air disarmed the in- 
quiry of embarrassment, and even when 
he finally selected the King’s Arms 
Hotel, the other boots merely felt re- 
gret that they had not secured so prom- 
ising a client. His luggage confirmed 
the first favorable impression. It in- 
cluded a gun case, a bag of golf clubs, 
and one or two handsome leather arti- 
cles. Evidently he meant to make more 
than a passing visit, and as he strolled 
down the platform, his leisurely, non- 
chalant air and something even in the 
way in which he smoked his cigarette 
in its amber holder, suggested a gentle- 
man who, having arrived here, was in 
no hurry to move on. On a luggage 
label the approving boots noted the 
name of “F. T. Carrington.” 

When he arrived at the King’s Arms, 
Mr. Carrington continued to produce 
favorable impressions. He was a young 
man, apparently a little over thirty, 
above middle height, with a round, in- 
genuous, very agreeable face, smooth 
fair hair, a little, neatly trimmed mus- 
tache, and a monocle that lent just the 
necessary touch of distinction to what 
might otherwise have been a too good- 
humored physiognomy. His tweed suit 
was fashionably cut and of a distinctly 
sportive pattern, and he wore a pair 
of light spats. In short, there could 
be no mistaking him for anything but a 
gentleman of position and leisure with 
strong sporting proclivities, and his 
manner amply confirmed this. It was 
almost indolent in its leisurely ease. 
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Miss Peterkin, the capable manager- 
ess of the King’s Arms, was at first 
disposed to think Mr. Carrington a trifle 
too superior, and, as she termed it, “la- 
de-da,” but a very few minutes’ con- 
versation with the gentleman com- 
pletely reassured her. He was so polite 
and so good-humored and so ready to 
be pleased with everything he saw and 
anything she suggested, that they be- 
came firm friends within ten minutes of 
his arrival, and after Mr. Carrington 
had disposed of his luggage in the bed- 
room and private sitting room which he 
engaged, and partaken of a little din- 
ner, she found herself welcoming him 
into her own sitting room where a few 
choice spirits nightly congregated. 

It is true that these spirits, though 
choice, were hardly of what she called 
Mr. Carrington’s “class,” but then, in 
all her experience she had never met a 
gentleman of such fashion and such a 
superior air, who adapted himself so 
charmingly to any society. In fact, 
“charming” was the very adjective for 
him, she decided. 

About his own business he was per- 
fectly frank. He had heard of the 
sporting possibilities of the county and 
had come to Idok out for a bit of fish- 
ing or shooting, preferably fishing, for 
it seemed he was an enthusiastic angler. 
Of course, it was too late in the season 
for any fishing this year, but he was 
looking ahead as he preferred to see 
things for himself instead of trusting 
to an agent’s description. He had 
brought his gun just on the chance 
of getting a day somewhere, and his 
clubs in case there happened to be a 
golf links. In short, he seemed evi- 
dently to be a young man of means who 
lived for sport; and what other ques- 
tion could one ask about such a satis- 
factory type of visitor? Absolutely 
none, in Miss Peterkin’s opinion. 

As a matter of fact, she found very 
early in the evening and continued to 
find thereafter, that the most engaging 
feature of Mr. Carrington’s character 
10 


was the interest he took in other peo- 
ple’s business, so that the conversation 
very quickly strayed away from his 
own concerns—and remained away. It 
was not that he showed any undue curi- 
osity; far from it. He was simply so 
sympathetic and such a good listener 
and put questions that showed he was 
following everything you said to him in 
a way that really very few people did. 
And moreover, in spite of his engaging 
frankness, there was an indefinable air 
of discretion about him that made one 
feel safe to tell him practically every- 
thing. She herself told him the sad 
story of her brother in Australia—a 
tale which, as a rule, she told only to 
her special intimates—before he had 
been in her room half an hour. 

But with the arrival of three or 
four choice spirits the conversation be- 
came more general and it was naturally 
not long before it turned on the greatest 
local sensation and mystery within the 
memory of man—the Cromarty mur- 
der. Mr, Carrington’s surprise was ex- 
treme when he realized that he was ac- 
tually in the county where the tragedy 
had occurred, within a very few miles 
of the actual spot, in fact. Of course, 
he had read about it in the papers. 

“T say, how interesting!” 

“Oh,” said Miss Peterkin with be; 
coming pride, “we are getting quite 
famous I can assure you, Mr. Carring- 
ton.” 

“Rather so!” cried he. “I’ve read 
quite a lot about this Carnegie case.” 

“Cromarty,” corrected one of the 
spirits. 

“Cromarty, of course, I mean! I’m 
rather an ass at names, I’m afraid.” 
The young man smiled brightly and all 
the spirits sympathized. “Oh, yes, I’ve 
seen it reported in the papers. And 
now to think, here I am in the middle 
of it, by George! How awfully inter- 
esting! I say, Miss Peterkin, what 
about these gentlemen having another 
wee droppie with me, all round, just 
to celebrate the occasion?” 
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With such an appreciative and hos- 
pitable audience, Miss Peterkin and the 
choice spirits spent a long and delight- 
ful evening in retailing every known 
circumstance of the drama, and several 
that were certainly unknown to the au- 
thorities. He was vastly interested, 
though naturally very shocked, to hear 
who was commonly suspected of the 
crime. 

“Do you mean to say his own heir— 
and a young girl like that By 
Jove, I say, how dreadful!” he ex- 
claimed, and in fact he would hardly 
believe such a thing conceivable until 
all the choice spirits in turn had assured 
him that there was practically no doubt 
about it. 

The energetic part played by Mr. 
Simon Rattar in unraveling the dark 
skein, or at least in trying to, was 
naturally described at some length, and 
Mr. Carrington showed his usual sym- 
pathetic and, one might almost say, en- 
tranced appreciation of the many facts 
told him concerning that local celeb- 
rity. 

Finally, Miss Peterkin insisted on 
getting out the back numbers of the 
local paper giving the full details of the 
case, and with many thanks he took 
these off to read before he went to bed. 

“But mind you don’t give yourself 
the creeps and keep yourself from go- 
ing to sleep, Mr. Carrington,’ she 
warned him with the last words. 

“By Jove, that’s an awful thought!” 
he exclaimed, and then his eyes 
twinkled. “Send me up another whisky 
and soda to cure the creeps!” said he. 

Miss Peterkin thought he was quite 
one of the pleasantest, and promised to 
be one of the most profitable gentlemen 
she had met for a very long time. 

Next morning he assured her he had 
kept the creeps at bay sufficiently to en- 
joy an excellent night’s sleep in a bed 
that did the management credit. In 
fact, he had thoroughly enjoyed reading 
the mystery and had even begun to feel 
some curiosity to see the scene of the 





tragedy. He proposed to have a few 
walks and drives through the neighbor- 
ing country, he said, looking at its 
streams and lochs with an eye to sport- 
ing possibilities, and it would be inter- 
esting to be able to recognize Keldale 
House if he chanced to pass near it. 

Miss Peterkin told him which road 
led to Keldale and how the house might 
be recognized, and suggested that he 
should walk out that way this very 
morning. He seemed a little doubtful; 
spoke of his movements as things that 
depended very much on the whim of the 
moment, just as such an easy-going 
young man would be apt to do, and 
rather indicated that a shorter walk 
would suit him better that morning. 

And then a few minutes later she 
saw him saunter past her window, wear- 
ing a light gray felt hat at a graceful 
angle, and apparently taking a sympa- 
thetic interest in a small boy trying 
to mount a bicycle. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MR. CARRINGTON’S WALK. 


Mr. Carrington’s easy saunter lasted 
till he had turned out of the street on 
which the King’s Arms stood, when it 
passed into an easy walk. Though he 
had seemed on the whole disinclined to 
go in the Keldale direction that morn- 
ing, nevertheless he continued to head 
that way till at last he was on the high- 
road, with the little town behind him; 
and then his pace altered again. He 
stepped out now like the sportsman he 
was, and was doing a good four miles 
an hour by the time he was out of sight 
of the last houses. 

For a man who had come out to 
gather ideas as to the sporting possi- 
bilities of the country, Mr. Carrington 
seemed to pay singularly little atten- 
tion to his surroundings. He appeared 
in fact to be thinking about something 
else all the time, and the first sign of 
interest he showed in anything outside 
his thoughts was when he found him- 

















A black felt hat was drawn down over his eyes, 
and his muffled face was resting on his hand. 


self within sight of the lodge gates of 
Keldale House, with the avenue 
sweeping away from the road toward 
the roofs and chimneys amid the trees. 
At the sight of this he stopped, and 
leaning over the low wall at the road- 
side, gazed with much interest at the 
scene of the tragedy he had heard so 
much of last night. The choice spirits, 
had they been there to see, would have 
been gratified to find that their graphic 
narratives had sent this indolent-look- 
ing gentleman to view the spot. 
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From the house and grounds his eye 
traveled back to the road and then 
surveyed the surrounding country very 
attentively. He even stood on top of 
the wall to get a wider view; and then 
all of a sudden he jumped down again 
and adopted the reverse procedure, 
bending now so that little more than 
his head appeared above the wall. And 
the reason for this change of plan ap- 
peared to be a figure which had emerged 
from the trees and began to move along 
a path between the fields. 
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Mr. Carrington studied this figure 
with concentrated attention, and as it 
drew nearer and became more distinct, 
a light leaped into his eye that gave 
him a somewhat different expression 
from any his acquaintances of last night 
had observed. He saw that the path 
followed a small stream and ran at an 
angle to the highroad, joining it at last 
at a point some little distance back 
toward the town. He looked quickly 
up and down the road. Not a soul was 
in sight to see his next, very curious 
performance. The leisurely Mr, Car- 
rington crossed to the farther side, 
where he was invisible from the path, 
and then set out to run at a rapid pace 
till he reached the junction of path and 
road. And then he turned down the 
path. 

But now his bearing altered again in 
a very extraordinary way. His gait fell 
once more to a saunter and his angling 
enthusiasm seemed suddenly to have 
returned, for he frequently studied the 
burn as he strolled along, and there 
was no sign of any thoughtfulness on 
his ingenuous countenance. There were 
a few willows beside the path, and the 
path itself meandered, and this was 
doubtless the reason why he appeared 
entirely unconscious of the approach of 
another foot passenger till they were 
within a few yards of one another. 
And then Mr. Carrington stopped sud- 
denly, seemed to hesitate, pulled out his 
watch and glanced at it, and then with 
an apologetic air raised his hat. 

The other foot passenger was face to 
face with him now, a slim figure in 
black, with a sweet, serious face. 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Carrington, 
“but can you tell me where this path 
leads ?” 

He was so polite and so evidently 
anxious to give no offense, and his face 
was such a certificate to his amiable 
character, that the girl stopped, too, and 
answered without hesitation. 

“Tt leads to Keldale House.” 

“Keldale House?” he repeated, and 
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then the idea seemed to arouse associa- 
tions. “By Jove!” he _ exclaimed. 
“Really? I’m an utter stranger here, 
but isn’t that the place where the mur- 
der took place?” 

Had Mr. Carrington been a really 
observant man, one would think he 
would have noticed the sudden change 
of expression in the girl’s face—as if 
he had aroused painful thoughts. He 
did seem to look at her for an instant 
as he asked the question, but then 
turned his gaze toward the distant 
glimpse of the house. 

“Yes,” she murmured, and looked as 
though she wanted to pass on; but Mr. 
Carrington seemed so excited by his dis- 
covery that he never noticed this and 
still stood right in her path. 

“How very interesting!” he mur- 
mured. “By Jove, how very interest- 
ing!” And then, with the air of pass- 
ing on a still more interesting piece of 
news, he said suddenly, “I hear they 
have arrested Sir Malcolm Cromarty.” 

This time he kept his monocle full 
on her. 

“Arrested him!” she cried. 
for?” 

This question, put with the most pal- 
pable wonder, seemed to disconcert Mr. 
Carrington considerably. He even hes- 
itated in a very unusual way for him. 

“For—for the murder, of course.” 

Her eyes opened very wide. 

“For Sir Reginald’s murder? 
ridiculous!” 

Again Mr. Carrington seemed a little 
disconcerted. 

“Er—why is it ridiculous?” he asked. 
“Of course, I—I know nothing about 
the gentleman.” 

“Evidently,” she agreed, with re- 
proach in her eyes. “If Sir Malcolm 
really has been arrested, it can only 
have been for something quite silly. He 
couldn’t commit a murder!” 

The fact that this tribute to the baro- 
net’s innocence was not wholly devoid 
of a flavor of criticism seemed to strike 
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Mr. Carrington, for his eye twinkled 
for an instant. 

“You are acquainted with him, 
then?” said he. 

“I am staying at Keldale; in fact, I 
am a relative.” 

There was no doubt of her intention 
to rebuke the too garrulous gentleman 
by this information, and it succeeded 
completely. He passed at once to the 
extreme of apology. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon!” he ex- 
claimed. “I had no idea. Really, I 
hope you will accept my apologies, 
Miss—er—Cromarty.” 

“Miss Farmond,” she corrected. 

“Miss Farmond, I mean. It was 
frightfully tactless of me!” 

He said it so nicely and looked so 
innocently guilty and so contrite, that 
her look lost its touch of indignation. 

“T still can’t understand what you 
mean about Sir Malcolm being ar- 
rested,” she said. “How did you hear?” 

“Oh, I was very likely misinformed. 
An old fellow at the hotel last night 
Was saying so.” 

Her eye began to grow indignant 
again. 

“What old fellow?” 

“Red hair, shaky knees, bit of a 
stammer, answers to the name of 
Sandy, I believe.” 

“Old Sandy Donaldson!” she ex- 
claimed. “That drunken old thing! He 
was simply talking nonsense as usual!” 

“He seemed a little in liquor,” he ad- 
mitted, “but you see I am a mere 
stranger. I didn’t realize what a loose 
authority I quoted. There is nothing in 
the report, | am certain. And this path 
leads only to Keldale House? Thank 
you very much. Good morning!” 

How Mr. Carrington had obtained 
this erroneous information trom a per- 
son whose back he had merely seen for 
a couple of minutes the night before, as 
the reprobate in question was being 
ejected from the King’s Arms, he did 
not stop to explain. In fact at this 
point he showed no inclination to con- 
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tinue the conversation, but bowing very 
politely, continued his stroll. 

But the effect of the conversation on 
him remained, and a very marked effect 
it appeared to be. He took no interest 
in the burn any longer, but paced 
slowly on, his eyes sometimes on the 
path and sometimes staring upward at 
the heavens. So far as his face re- 
vealed his sensations, they seemed to be 
compounded of surprise and perplexity. 
Several times he shook his head as 
though some very baffling point had 
cropped up in his thoughts, and once he 
murmured: 

“I’m damned!” 

When the path reached the vicinity 
of the house, he stopped and seemed 
once more to take some interest in his 
surroundings. For a moment it was 
clear that he was tempted to enter the 
plantations, and then he shook his head 
and turned back. 

All the way home he remained im- 
mersed in thought and only recovered 
his nonchalant air as he entered the 
door of the King’s Arms. He was the 
same easy-going, smiling young man of 
fashion as he passed the time of day 
with Miss Peterkin; but when he had 
shut the door of his private sitting room 
and dropped into an easy-chair over the 
fire, he again became so absorbed in 
thought that he had to be reminded that 
the hour of luncheon had passed. 

Thought seemed to vanish during 
lunch, but when he had retired to his 
room again, it returned for another 
half hour. At the end of that time he 
apparently came to a decision, and 
jumping up briskly repaired to the man- 
ageress’ room. And when Miss Peter- 
kin was taken into his confidence, it ap- 
peared that the whole problem had 
merely concerned the question of tak- 
ing either a shooting or a fishing for 
next season. 

“T have been thinking,” said he, “that 
my best plan will perhaps be to call 
upon Mr. Simon Rattar and see 
whether he knows of anything to let. 
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I gather that he is agent for several 
estates in the county. What do you ad- 
vise ?” 

Miss Peterkin decidedly advised this 
course, so a few minutes later Mr. Car- 
rington strolled off toward the lawyer’s 
office. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. CARRINGTON AND THE FISCAL. 


The card handed to Mr. Simon Rat- 
tar contained merely the name: “Mr. F. 
T. Carrington” and the address: “Sports 
Club.” Simon gazed at it cautiously 
and in silence for the better part of a 
minute, and when he glanced up at his 
head clerk to tell him that Mr. Carring- 
ton might be admitted, Mr. Ison was 
struck by the curious glint in his eye. 
It seemed to him to indicate that the 
fiscal was very wide awake at that 
moment; it struck him also that Mr. 
Rattar was not altogether surprised by 
the appearance of this visitor. 

The agreeable stranger began by ex- 
plaining very frankly that he thought of 
renting a place for next season where 
he could secure good fishing and a little 
shooting, and wondered if any of the 
properties Mr. Rattar was agent for 
would suit him. Simon grunted. 

“What about Keldale House?’ the 
sporting visitor suggested. “That’s the 
place where the murder was commit- 
ted, isn’t it?’ and then he laughed. 
“Your eye betrays you, Mr. Rattar!” 

The lawyer seemed to start ever so 
slightly. 

“Indeed?” he murmured. 

“Look here,” said Carrington with a 
candid smile, “let’s put our cards on the 
table. You know my business?” 

“Are you a detective?” asked the 
lawyer. 

Mr. Carrington smiled and nodded. 

“T am; or rather I prefer to call my- 
self a private inquiry agent. People ex- 
pect so much of a detective, don’t they ?” 

Simon grunted, but made no other 
comment. 
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“In a case like this,’ continued Car- 
rington, “when one is called in weeks 
too late and the household broom and 
scrubbing brush and garden rake have 
removed most of the possible clews, 
and witnesses’ recollections have devel- 
oped into picturesque legends, it is bet- 
ter to rouse as few expectations as pos- 
sible, since it is probably impossible 
to find anything out. However, in the 
capacity of a mere inquiry agent I have 
come to pick up anything I can. May I 
smoke ?” 

He asked in his usual easy-going 
voice and with his usual candid smile, 
and then his eye was arrested by an 
inscription printed in capital letters, and 
hung in a handsome frame upon the 
office wall. It ran: 


My Three Rules of Life. 
I. I DO NOT SMOKE. 
2. I LAY BY A THIRD OF 
3. I NEVER RIDE 


3eneath these precepts appeared the 
lithographed signature of an eminent 
philanthropist, but it seemed reason- 
able to assume that they also formed 
the guiding maxims of Mr. Simon 
Rattar. 

His visitor politely apologized for his 
question. 

“T had not noticed this warrfng,” said 
he. 

“Smoke if you like. My clients some- 
times do. I don’t myself,’ said the 
lawyer. 

His visitor thanked him, placed a 
cigarette in his amber holder, lit it, and 
let his eyes follow the smoke upward. 

Mr. Rattar, on his part, seemed in his 
closest, most taciturn humor. His 
grunt and his nod had, in fact, seldom 
formed a greater proportion of his con- 
versation. He made no further com- 
ment at all now, but waited in silence 
for his visitor to proceed. 

“Well,” resumed Carrington, 


MY INCOME. 
WHEN I CAN WALK. 


“the 


simple facts of the case are these. I 
have been engaged through a certain 
firm of London lawyers, whose name I 




















am not permitted to mention, on behalf 
of a person whose name I don’t know.” 

At this, a flash of keen interest 
showed for an instant in Simon’s eye; 
and then it became as cold as ever again. 

“Indeed?” said he. 

“T am allowed to incur expense,” con- 
tinued the other, “up to a certain fig- 
ure, which is so handsome that it gives 
me practically a free hand, so far as 
that is concerned. On the other hand, 
the arrangement entails certain diffi- 
culties which I dare say you, Mr. Rat- 
tar, as a lawyer, and especially as a 
procurator fiscal, accustomed to inves- 
tigate cases of crime, will readily under- 
stand.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” agreed Mr. Rat- 
tar, who seemed to be distinctly relax- 
ing already from his guarded attitude. 

“T arrived last night, put up at the 
King’s Arms, where I gathered be- 
forehand that the local gossip could 
best be collected, and in the course of 
the evening I collected enough to hang 
at least two people, and in the course 
of a few more evenings I shall probably 
have enough to hang half a dozen— 
if one can believe, say, a twentieth of 
what one hears. This morning I 
strolled out to Keldale House and had a 
look at it from the road, and I learned 
that it was a large mansion standing 
among trees. That’s all I have been 
able to do so far.” 

“Nothing more than that?” 

Mr. Carrington seemed to have a 
singularly short memory. 

“T think that’s a lot,” said he. “And 
what is more, it seems to me the sum 
total of all I am likely to do without 
a little assistance from somebody in 
possession of rather more authentic 
facts than my friend, Miss Peterkin 
and her visitors.” 

“T quite understand,” said the law- 
yer; and it was plain that his interest 
was now thoroughly enlisted. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Carrington, “I 
thought things over, and rightly or 
wrongly, I came to this decision. My 
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employer, whoever he is, has made it 
an absolute condition that his name is 
not to be known. His reasons may 
have been the best imaginable, but it 
obviously made it impossible for me to 
get any information out of him. For 
my own reasons I always prefer to 
make any inquiries in these cases in the 
guise of an unsuspected outsider, when- 
ever it is possible; and it happens to 
be particularly possible in this case; since 
nobody here knows me from Adam. 
But I must get facts—as distinguished 
from the King’s Arms’ gossip, and how 
was I to get them without giving my- 
self away? That was the problem, and 
I soon realized that it was insoluble. 
I saw I must confide in somebody, and 
so I came to the decision to confide in 
you.” 

Simon nodded and made a sound that 
seemed to indicate distinctly his opinion 
that Mr. Carrington had come to a sen- 
sible decision. 

“You were the obvious person for 
several reasons,” resumed Carrington. 
“In the first place, you could pretty 
safely be regarded as above suspicion 
yourself—if you will pardon my asso- 
ciating even the word suspicion with a 
procurator fiscal.” He smiled his most 
agreeable smile and the fiscal allowed 
his features to relax sympathetically. 
“In the second place, you know more 
about the case than anybody else. And 
in the third place, I gather that you are 
—if I may say so—a gentleman of un- 
usual discretion.” 

Again he smiled pleasantly, and again 
Mr. Rattar’s features relaxed. 

“Finally,” added Carrington, “I 
thought it long odds that you were 
either actually my employer or acting 
for him, and therefore I should be giv- 
ing nothing away ‘by telling you my 
business. And when I mentioned Kel- 
dale House and the murder I saw that 
I was right!” 

He laughed and Simon permitted him- 
self to smile. Yet his answer was as 
cautious as ever, 
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“Well, Mr. Carrington?” said he. 

“Well,” said Carrington, “if you ac- 
tually are my employer and we both 
lay our cards on the table, there’s much 
to be gained, and—if I may say so— 
really nothing to be lost. 1 won’t give 
you away if you won't give me.” 

The lawyer’s nod seemed to imply 
emphatic assent, and the other went on: 

“T’ll keep you informed of everything 
I’m doing and anything I may happen 
to discover, and you can give me very 
valuable information as to what pre- 
cisely is known already. Otherwise, of 
course, one could hardly exchange con- 
fidences so freely. Frankly, then, you 
engaged me to come down here?” 

Even then Simon’s caution seemed to 
linger for an instant. The next he an- 
swered briefly, but decidedly: 

ces. 

“Very well, now to business. I got 
a certain amount of literature on the 
case before I left town, and Miss Peter- 
kin gave me some very valuable addi- 
tions in the shape of the accounts in the 
local papers. Are there any facts 
known to you or the police beyond those 
I have read?” 

Simon considered the question and 
then shook his head. 

“None that I can think of, and I 
fear the local police will be able to 
add no information that can assist you.” 

“They are the usual not too intelli- 
gent country bobbies, I suppose?” 

“Quite so,” said Simon, 

“In that case,” asked Mr. Carring- 
ton, still in his easy voice, but with a 
quick turn of his eyeglass toward the 
lawyer, “why was no outside assistance 
called in at once?” 

For a moment Simon Rattar’s satis- 
faction with his visitor seemed to be 
diminished. He seemed, in fact, a lit- 
tle disconcerted. 

“Quite satisfied with them,” seemed 
to be the reading of his answer. 

“Well,” said Carrington, “no doubt 
you knew best, Mr. Rattar.” 

His eyes thoughtfully followed the 
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smoke of his cigarette upward for a 
moment, and then he said: 

“That being so, my first step had bet- 
ter be to visit Keldale House and see 
whether it is still possible to find any 
small point the local professionals have 
overlooked.” 

Mr. Rattar seemed to disapprove of ~ 
this. 

“Nothing to discover,” said he. “And 
they will know what you have come 
about.” 

“T think, Mr. Rattar, that, on the 
whole, my appearance provokes no 
great amount of suspicion.” 

“Your appearance, no,” 
Simon, “but——” 

“Well, if I go to Keldale armed with 
a card of introduction from you, to 
make inquiry about the shootings, I 
think I can undertake to turn the con- 
versation on to other matters without 
exciting suspicion.” 

“Conversation with whom 
the lawyer skeptically. 

“T had thought of Mr. Bisset, the 
butler.” 

“Oh ” began Mr. Rattar with a 
note of surprise. 

“Yes,” smiled Mr. Carrington, “I 
have picked up a little about the house- 
hold. My friends of last night were 
exceedingly communicative—very gos- 
sipy indeed. I rather gather that om- 
niscience is Mr. Bisset’s foible, and that 
he is not averse to conversation.” 

The look in Simon’s eye seemed to 
indicate that his respect for this easy- 
going, young man was_ increasing; 
though whether his liking for him was 
also increased thereby was not so mani- 
fest. His reply was again a mere grunt. 

“Well, that can easily be arranged,” 
said Carrington, “and it is obviously the 
first thing to do.” 

He blew a ring of smoke from his 
lips, skillfully sent a second ring in 
chase of it, and then, turning his mon- 
ocle again on the lawyer, inquired: 

“Whom do you think yourself mur- 
dered Sir Reginald Cromarty ?” 


admitted 
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inquired 























CHAPTER XXIII. 
SIMON’S VIEWS. 


“Well,” said Mr, Rattar deliberately, 
“I think myself that the actual evidence 
is very slight and extremely inclusive.” 

“You mean the direct evidence af- 
forded by the unfastened window, posi- 
tion of the body, table said to have been 
overturned, and so forth?” 

“Exactly. That evidence is slight, 
but so far as it goes, it seems to me to 
point to entry by the door and to the 
man having been in the house for some 
little time previously.” 

“Well?” said Carrington. 

“So much for the direct evidence. I 
may be wrong, but that is my decided 
opinion. No bad characters are known 
to the police to have been in the county 
at that time, and there was no rob- 
bery.” 

“Apparently confirming the direct 
evidence ?” 

“Decidedly confirming it—or so it 
seems to me.” 

“Then you think there is something 
in the popular theory that the present 
baronet and Miss Farmond were the 
guilty parties?” 

Simon was silent for a moment, but 
his face was unusually expressive. 

“T fear it looks like it.” 

“An unpleasant conclusion for you to 
come to,” observed Mr. Carrington. 
“You are the family lawyer, I under- 
stand.” 

“Very unpleasant,” Mr. Rattar 
agreed. “But of course, there is no 
absolute proof.” 

“Naturally; or they’d have been ar- 
rested by now. What sort of a fellow 
is Sir Malcolm?” 

“My own experience of him,” said 
the lawyer dryly, “is chiefly confined to 
his visits to my office to borrow money.” 

“Indeed?” said Carrington with in- 
terest. “That sort of fellow, is he? He 
writes, I understand.” 
Simon nodded. 

“Any other known vices ?” 
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“I know little about his vices ex- 
cept that they cost him considerably 
more than he could possibly have paid, 
had it not been for Sir Reginald’s 
death.” 

“So the motive is plain enough. Any 
evidence against him?” 

Simon pursed his lips and became ex- 
ceedingly grave. 

“When questioned next morning by 
the superintendent of police and my- 
self, he led us to understand that he 
had retired to bed early and was in no 
position to hear or notice anything. I 
have since found that he was in the 
habit of sitting up late.” 

“*Tn the habit,’” repeated Carring- 
ton quickly. “But you don’t suggest 
he sat up that night in particular?” 

“Undoubtedly he sat up that night.” 

“But merely as he always did?” 

“He might have been waiting for his 
chance on the previous nights.” 

Carrington smoked thoughtfully for 
a moment and then asked: 

“But there is no evidence that he 
left his room or was heard moving 
about that night, is there?” 

“There is not yet any positive evi- 
dence. But he was obviously in a posi- 
tion to do so.” 

“Was his room near or over. the li- 
brary ?” 

“N-no,” said the fiscal, and there 
seemed to be a hint of reluctance in 
his voice. 

Carrington glanced at him quickly 
and then gazed up at the ceiling. 

“What sort of a girl is Miss [ar- 
mond?” he inquired next. 

“She is the illegitimate daughter of 
a brother of the late Sir Reginald’s.” 

Carrington nodded. 

“So I gathered from the local gos- 
sips. But that fact is hardly against 
her, is it?” 

“Why not?” 

Carrington locked a little surprised. 

“Girls don’t generally murder their 
uncles for choice in my own experience; 





especially if they are also their bene- 
factors.” 

“This was hardly the usual relation- 
ship,” said the lawyer with a touch of 
significance. 

“Do you suggest that the irregularity 
is apt to breed crime?” 

Simon’s grunt seemed to signify con- 
siderable doubt as to the morals of the 
type of relative. 

“But what sort of girl is she other- 
wise?” 

“T should call Miss Farmond the in- 
sinuating type. A young man like your- 
self would probably find her very at- 
tractive—at first, anyhow.” 

Mr. Carrington seemed to ponder for 
a moment on this suggestive description 
of Miss Farmond’s allurements. And 
then he asked: 

“Is it the case that she is engaged 
to Sir Malcolm?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You are sure?” 

Something in his voice seemed to 
make the lawyer reflect. 

“Is it called in question?” he asked. 

Carrington shook his head. 

“By nobody who has spoken to me 
on the subject. But I understand that 
it has not yet been announced.” 

“No,” said Simon, “it was a secret en- 
gagement; and marriage would have 
been impossible while Sir Reginald 
lived.” 

“So there we get the motive on her 
part. And you yourself, Mr. Rattar, 
know both these young people, and you 
believe that this accusation against them 
is well-founded ?” 

“T believe, Mr. Carrington, that there 
is no proof and probably never will be 
any; but all the evidence, positive and 
negative, together with the question of 
motive, points to nobody else. What 
alternative is possible?” 

“That is the difficulty, so far,” agreed 
Carrington, but his thoughts at the mo- 
ment seemed to be following his smoke 
rings up toward the ceiling. Fora few 
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moments he was silent, and then he 
asked : 

“What other people benefited by the 
will and to what extent?” 

The lawyer went to his safe, brought 
out the will, and read through the 
legacies to the servants, mentioning that 
the chauffeur and gardener were ex- 
cluded by circumstances from suspi- 
cion, 

“That leaves Mr. 
Carrington. ‘Well, I shall be seeing 
him to-morrow. Any other legatees 
who might conceivably have committed 
thecrime ?” 

Simon looked serious and spoke with 
a little reluctance that he seemed to 
make no effort to conceal. 

“There is a relative of the family, a 
Mr. Cromarty of Stanesland, who cer- 
tainly benefited considerably by the 
will and who certainly lives in the neigh- 
borhood—if one once admitted the pos- 
sibility of the crime being committed by 
some one outside the house. And I 
admit that it is a possibility.” 

“Ah!” said Carrington. “I heard 
about him last night, but so far suspicion 
certainly hasn’t fastened on him, What 
sort of a fellow is he?” 

“He has lived the greater part of his 
life in the wilder parts of America— 
rather what one might call a rough-and- 
ready customer.” 

“It was apparent that Mr. Carring- 
ton, for all his easy-going air, was ex- 
tremely interested. 

“This is quite interesting!” he mur- 
mured. “To what extent did he benefit 
by the will?” 

“Twelve hundred pounds.” 

“Twelve hundred pounds!” Carring- 
ton repeated the words with an odd 
intonation and stared very hard at the 
lawyer. There was no doubt that his 
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interest was highly excited now, and 
yet it seemed to be rather a different 
quality of interest this time. 
“A considerable sum,” said Simon. 
“That is the only point about it which 
strikes you?” 

























Simon was manifestly puzzled. 

“What else?” he inquired. 

“No coincidence occurs to you?” 

The lawyer’s puzzled look remained, 
and the next instant Carrington broke 
into a hearty laugh. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Rattar!” he 
cried. “What an owl I am! I have 
just been dealing lately with a case 
where that sum of money was involved, 
and for the moment I mixed the two up 
together!” He laughed again, and then 
resuming his businesslike air, asked, 
“Now, what else about this Mr. Cro- 
marty? You say he isarelative. Near 
or distant?” 

“Oh, quite distant. Another branch 
altogether.” 

“Younger branch, I presume.” 

“Poorer but not younger. He is said 
to be the head of the family.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Mr. Carring- 
ton, and this information seemed to 
have set him thinking again. “He is 
the head of the family, and I hear he 
took up the case with some energy.” 

Simon’s grunt seemed to be critical. 

“He got in our way,” he said. 

“Got in your way, did he?” 

Carrington was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then said: 

“Well, 1 am afraid I have taken up a 
great deal of your time. May | have a 
line of introduction to Mr. Bisset be- 
fore I go?” 

While the line was being written he 
walked over to the fire and cleared the 
stump of his last cigarette out of the 
holder. This operation was very delib- 
erately performed, and through it his 
eyes seemed scarcely to note what his 
hands were doing. 

He put the note in his pocket, shook 
hands, and then, just as he was going, 
he said: 

“T want to understand the lie of the 
land as exactly as possible. Your own 
attitude so far has been, I take it— 
no proof, therefore no arrest; but a 
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nasty family scandal left festering, so 
you decided to call me in. Now, I want 
to know this: Is there anybody else in 
the neighborhood who knows that I 
have been sent for?” 

Mr. Rattar replied with even more 
than his usual deliberation, and his re- 
ply consisted of another question. 

“You say that your employer made a 
particular point of having his identity 
concealed ?” 

“Yes, a particular point.” 

“Doesn’t that answer your question, 
Mr. Carrington?” 

“No,” said Carrington, “not in the 
least. I am asking now whether there 
is any other employer in this neighbor- 
hood besides yourself. And I may say 
that I ask for the very good reason that 
it might be awkward for me if there 
were, and I didn’t know him, while if I 
did know him, I could consult with him 
if it happened to be advisable. Is there 
any one?” 

“No,” replied Simon, after a pause 
that was emphatic in its effect. 

“That’s all right, then,” said Mr. Car- 
rington with his brightest smile. “Good 
afternoon, Mr. Rattar!” 

The smile faded from his ingenuous 
face the moment the door had closed 
behind him, and it was a very thought- 
ful Mr. Carrington who slowly went 
downstairs and strolled along the pave- 
ment. If his morning’s interview had 
puzzled him, his afternoon’s interview 
seemed to have baffled him completely. 
He even forgot to relapse into the 
thoughtless young sportsman when he 
entered the hotel, and his friend, the 
manageress, after eying him with 
great surprise, cried archly: 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. 
Carrington! About shooting or fishing, 
I’m sure!” 

Mr. Carrington recovered his pleas- 
ant spirits instantly. 

“Quite right,” said he. “I was think- 
ing about fishing—in very deep waters.” 
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Sleeping and Dreaming 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 





Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


LEEP is as necessary to life as 
food, yet we know very little of 
its physiology. During sleep, the 

entire body should be in a state of com- 
plete relaxation, very much like the 
condition which is brought about by 
profound anesthesia. Unhappily, few 
adults enjoy this delightful state of 
somnolence. Children, until they have 
acquired bad habits, do; most animals 
do. 

In sleep, breathing is distinctly modi- 
fied and circulation is reduced. The 
pulse is less rapid, as the heart beats 
more slowly and there is lowered ar- 
terial pressure. Therefore, there is less 
blood carried to the surface of the 
body. This accounts for the fact that 
in sleep the skin cools off very rapidly, 
and the body chills. Many persons 
who in restless sleep throw off the 
bed covering, take cold in this manner 
and are unaware of the cause. 

An interesting and important fact 
in connection with sleep is that the 
carbon-dioxide constituent is decreased, 
and the absorption of oxygen is in- 
creased. We all know that oxygen 
spells life. The need for free circu- 
lation of pure air in the sleeping room 
is, therefore, even greater than is gen- 
erally supposed. Because of the 
change in the respiratory process, the 
chest actually increases in size during 
sleep. This accounts for the fact that 


many persons with lung troubles and 
nervous disorders suffer from night 
sweats. 

The need for sleep varies tremen- 
dously, within physiological limits, in 
different individuals and at different 
ages. Most adults require from eight 
to ten hours’ sleep. There are tem- 
peramental differences, many of which 
are innate, but others are, unhappily, 
acquired. For instance, many turn 
night into day, cultivate the habit of 
late hours, and so on. 

Children, as every one knows, require 
more sleep than adults, but do not al- 
ways get it. Some parents are ex- 
tremely lax in this respect, permitting 
their little ones to sit up until they 
themselves retire. Healthy babies sleep 
most of the time. At four years, four- 
teen hours of sleep are imperatively 
necessary; at fourteen years, ten 
hours; at seventeen years, nine and one- 
half hours. During adult life, seven 
or eight hours are required by the body. 

Old persons rarely enjoy continuous 
sleep, but they require very little, as 
their sleeping is accomplished in a se- 
ries of naps. They nap and doze, and 
doze and nap. This may be explained 
by the fact that growth proceeds in 
sleep. From birth to adolescence, re- 
freshing sleep is therefore abundantly 
required; while during the height of 
maturity, profitable sleep is just as nec- 
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essary, for it is during sleep that the 
work of waste and repair goes on. In 
old age, however, life’s work is done. 
Neither growth nor tissue-rebuilding 
goes on, but instead, a process of grad- 
ual retrogression. The aged, therefore, 
need but nap and doze, a period of pro- 
longed sleep being not physiologically 
necessary. 

Because it is a function of a highly 
complex organism, sleep is really not a 
simple process. Mother Nature requires 
darkness, quiet, and peace for her slum- 
bers. Human nature requires the same. 
A dark room, quiet, plenty of fresh air, 
and early hours are desirable. The 
first few hours of sleep are the most 
profound ; it is during these that nature 
works at her best to restore and to 
renew the tissues. The first few hours 
of sleep are the regenerative hours, and 
should be the early hours of the night, 
for after midnight the vital forces are 
at their lowest, and the body is in a 
state almost motionless. In cases of 
grave illness, the hours from midnight 
until three in the morning are usually 
those during which life ebbs out. 

Therefore, when profitable, rejuve- 
nating sleep is really sought, “early to 
bed and early to rise” is a good old- 
fashioned maxim to observe. The con- 
dition of the mind, as well as of the 
stomach, has a powerful influence upon 
sleep. Active emotions, worries, in- 
tense thought, preclude it. 

Many take their business to bed with 
them. The next day’s work is mapped 
out after they have retired, these quiet 
hours being deliberately chosen for this 
purpose, as they are free from all in- 
terruption. This is a great mistake, as 
it means burning up so much more 
nervous force. Furthermore, it does 
not invite complete unconsciousness, be- 
cause when sleep does come, the un- 
conscious is oftentimes highly active 
in dreams. During sleep, consciousness 
is submerged. It is not the brain that 
sleeps; it is consciousness that relaxes. 
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In the case of these business people, 
they have formed a bad habit and it 
has become a part of them. They 
would do better work and enjoy bet- 
ter health if they were to free their 
minds from all mental activity during 
the early hours of the night. In the 
early hours of the morning, with re- 
newed, refreshed brain cells, they could 
then clearly plan out the work of the 
day. 

In sleep, as in every other perform- 
ance of the body, habit is all powerful, 
both for good and bad. Parents 
should, therefore, inculcate in their 
children good habits of sleep. Children 
should not be permitted to study up 
to the sleeping hour, nor to read excit- 
ing stories in the evening. 

The condition of the bed and its cov- 
ering are important factors toward in- 
viting peaceful slumber. A comfortable 
bed is more necessary than fashionable 
clothing. A bed which induces a pleas- 
urable relaxation of the body is an 
essential, as is also clean bedding. 
Sheets and pillow cases should be 
changed at least twice a week. Mat- 
tresses and pillows should be thor- 
oughly aired every day. The charac- 
ter of night clothes depends upon 
individual requirements, but underwear 
should never be worn during sleep. 
As for covering, it should be light in 
weight, but warm. 

Many persons are hereditarily poor 
sleepers and the slightest disturbance 
tends to awaken them. Every trivial 
sound or circumstance—a light, an 
odor, a jolt, even the discontinuance of 
an accustomed noise or light, arouses 
them. Hunger, overeating, indigestion, 
constipation, intestinal worms, lithemia, 
tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, psychic dis- 
turbances, are among the many things 
that cause wakefulness in otherwise 
“healthy” persons. 

It is a peculiar fact that many per- 
sons who suffer from wakefulness are 
vain in this respect, believing them- 
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selves to be in some way different from 
others. In the last analysis, they must 
pay for this difference in one way or 
another. However, wakefulness is a 
cultivated habit; it is not normal; it 
grows upon the individual. Those who 
have their health, long life, and good 
looks at heart, should cultivate repose- 
ful slumbers. Perhaps the most com- 
mon disorder of sleep is insomnia, 
which is always a symptom of some un- 
derlying condition, for practically every 
deviation from health is accompanied 
by some disturbance of sleep. Many 
persons who believe themselves victims 
of insomnia sleep a great deal more 
than they think they do. Sleep is as 
necessary to life as food and air, and 
much loss of sleep results in a haggard, 
weary appearance, and a decided lessen- 
ing of the muscular and mental forces. 
Indeed, continuous loss of sleep causes 
loss in weight which may equal that 
due to deprivation of food. Appetite, 
digestion, energy, and courage are di- 
minished. 

There is no doubt that many cases 
of insomnia are willfully stimulated. 
The very things that precipitate it are 
deliberately cultivated, such as eating 
and drinking before retiring; reading 
late into the night to induce sleep; 
meditating on one’s affairs and worries; 
a stuffy bedroom. During sleep the 
brain is in a condition of anemia. All 
the indulgences mentioned above pro- 
duce precisely the opposite effect upon 
the brain. The flow of blood to this 
organ is increased, and the blood itself 
is full of carbon dioxide and other poi- 
sonous products which act as irritants 
to the brain cells. 

The treatment of insomnia, therefore, 
must take into account a great many 
factors; the hereditary tendencies of the 
individual, his modes of living, habits 
of sleeping, physical condition, as well 
as his general hygiene, such as baths, 
proper diet, exercise, and so on. 

Insomnia, except in grave cases of ill- 
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ness, may be considered a habit, and 
one that can be overcome, not with 
drugs, but through hygienic means. A 
cool, clean couch in a well-ventilated, 
cool, dark room are imperative neces- 
sities. A quiet, warm bath at bedtime, 
without friction, invites sleep. Cold 
cloths on the brows and eyes are often 
helpful. Many persons cannot sleep on 
an empty stomach, are awakened by 
hunger, and remain awake for hours. 
In such cases, it is sensible to take a 
glass of hot milk, hot broth, or even 
hot water on retiring. Stimulants are 
not advisable. Those who awaken at 
two in the morning should have at the 


bedside a soothing drink and some 
crackers. Many cases of insomnia 


yield only to complete change of air 
and scene. Whenever possible, this 
should be resorted to in preference to 
drug-taking, for any drug that produces 
sleep is a dangerous remedy. 

Not so prominent as insomnia is 
that condition wherein is experienced 
an irresistible desire to sleep. This 
morbid condition may last for a few 
minutes or several hours. Some cases 
are regarded by neurologists as having 
profound neurotic stigmata, yet simple 
eye troubles are often the starting point 
and with appropriate lenses the trou- 
ble corrects itself. Sleep palsies are 
very common. There is a numbness of 
certain parts of the body. A hand or 
limb “goes to sleep.” In some people, 
this condition occurs daily, for months 
and years. Upon awakening in the 
morning, for example, a loss of power 
may be noted, or sensations of tingling 
and prickling, cramps and pain occur. 

This benumbed state usually yields 
to cold salt-water rubbings. In all 
these cases, the condition arises from 
a state of auto-intoxication or local 
anemia. The excessive use of tobacco 
or alcohol should be given up, the blood 
improved, and the diet regulated. 

What are dreams? Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, everybody dreams. Sleep may 
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be so profound that the dream rarely 
penetrates into the outer consciousness, 
and so we occasionally hear some one 
state that he never dreams. Dreams, 
however simple, fragmentary, or ridicu- 
lous, however absurd, fantastic, or 
strange, are really very complex, and 
are invariably based upon the experi- 
ences of the dreamer. They are real, 
not phantoms of the imagination. In 
order to understand the present-day 
theories regarding dreams, we must as- 
sume that we lead two lives, the inner, 
which is our true self, and the outer, 
by which we are known and recognized. 
Every one will admit that he cultivates 
thoughts, has wishes, hopes, and desires, 
of which those nearest and dearest to 
him have no knowledge. From our 
earliest childhood we are taught to sup- 
press many things to which we would 
fain give expression. The inner self 
is, therefore, completely “snowed un- 
der” by thousands of repressing forces 
that have, in the course of years, rolled 
over the individual. We are not even 
aware of our true selves. This accounts 
for the fact that when sudden and un- 
expected circumstances take us com- 
pletely off our guard, we act in ways 
amazing to ourselves. We attach no 
importance to dreams, and -in nowise 
connect our conscious, waking self with 
them. The average person is unwilling 
to admit the importance of dreams, 
yet the psycho-analyst states that we 
must emphasize the term “important,” 
since no dream ever deals with trifles, 
but only with subjects of great, per- 
sonal interest to the dreamer. 

Human motives cannot be judged by 
a person’s conduct or speech, for we 
usually conceal our feelings. Culture 
and breeding demand it. The conven- 
tionalities of society make it imperative 
that we assume a certain bearing before 
the world; that our desires, if they con- 
flict with convention, be suppressed; 
and that we conform to the well-recog- 
nized rules of human intercouse. 


Sleeping and Dreaming 


Dreams, then, are the logical out- 
come of unconscious mental processes, 
and the popular belief that they 
are built up by an idle brain, or that 
they are figments of the imagina- 
tion is incorrect. We must accus- 
tom ourselves to regard dreams as of 
the utmost usefulness in the produc- 
tion of profitable sleep. The uncon- 
scious contains nothing that has not 
been learned, thought, or experienced. 
It is the sum total of all that we have 
lived from our earliest childhood. Just 
as man, as he exists to-day, is the prod- 
uct of his remotest ancestors, plus the 
multitudinous stages of slow evolution 
through which he has passed, so his 
unconscious life represents all the 
things he has done, thought, and 
wished. 

The questions will naturally arise: 
Wherefore do we dream? Of what 
service are dreams? We are told that 
dreaming is one of the functions of the 
mind, for the consummation of which 
sleep is necessary. <As_ previously 
stated, consciousness relaxes during 
sleep. Consciousness is the censor 
which closes the door upon all repressed 
and suppressed thought. Many persons 
complain of “dream-ridden” sleep. 
This is the beginning of some types of 
functional insomnia. Troubled sleep, 
caused by unpleasant dreams, keeps 
the individual wakeful. Everybody 
dreams. The dream mechanism is too 
complex to dwell upon here, but its pur- 
pose is to insure tranquil sleep. For 
this purpose, it is essential that dream- 
ing be symbolic, in order that it may 
not disturb the sleeper, otherwise the 
myriads of repressed thoughts and 
wishes experienced throughout life ob- 
trude themselves into our consciousness 
to such a degree that quiet sleep be- 
comes impossible. 

Two factors are essential to quiet 
sleep: relaxation and _ disinterest. 
Dreams, when they do not escape, fur- 
nish both. When, by their force, or 
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, 
through the incompetence of the cen- 
sor to maintain the balance, they im- 
pinge upon consciousness, insomnia or 
wakefulness results. The function of 
dreams is to protect sleep, to render it 
undisturbed. Dreams are the guardians 
of sleep. They assume startling sig- 
nificance and great value in the light 


shed upon them by the newer psychol- 
ogy. 

As sleep is as necessary to life as 
fresh air and food, it behooves us all 
to give to the subject more thought, and 
to regulate hours of sleep in accord- 
ance with the more recent and original 
ideas on health and beauty. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


YorotHY S.—I have written so much on 
the subject of puffs or bags under the eyes! 
Before trying out any local treatment, you 
must first be sure that the eyes themselves 
are not at fault. For instance, do you use 
them continuously for near work? If so, 
you may require glasses. The muscles of 
the eyes, especially the circular bundle of 
fibers that constitutes the upper and lower 
eyelid, may be greatly relaxed. Attend to 
your eyes then. Meanwhile, tone up the 
flabby structures with ice. Take a smooth 
piece, wrapped about with clean cotton, and 
iron the eyelids and puffs for five minutes, 
or until the skin is very red, which means 
that you have drawn the blood to the sur- 
face; then apply cold applications of the 
following lotion: Boracic acid, 1 dram; 
alcohol, I ounce; rose water, 2 ounces. 
Moisten cotton with lotion, which you have 
kept on ice, and apply to the “puffs” for 
ten of fifteen minutes, two or three times 
each day. If your skin is thin and soft, you 
should make this treatment part of your 
daily toilet. 


Mrs. W.—I cannot publish the treatment 
for bust reduction here, as it takes too much 
space, but I shall be happy to send you in- 
formation on receipt of a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Fiorence B.—You can help to restore the 
firmness and contour of your breasts by 
bathing them daily with cold salt water. 
Use a sponge, dousing on iced water repeat- 
edly for ten minutes. Then, practice breath- 
ing exercises to develop the muscles to which 
the breasts are attached. You see, if the 
musculature of the chest is faulty, you can- 
not hope for a firm bust; it will sag. Now 
another thing, you must wear a brassiere to 
support the bust. Unless this is done, the 
weight of these organs will be sufficient in 
themselves to cause sagging; therefore never 


permit yourself to go without a brassiere, 
even during sleep. In fact, I urge all women, 
especially those who have had children, to 
wear this little garment, day and night. 


Mrs. L. K. W.—AIl I can recommend is a 
wax by means of which superfluous hairs 
are pulled out. I would not employ this on 
hairs growing from moles, but would con- 
sult a skin specialist for treatment with the 
electric needle. No, electrolysis is not uni- 
formly successful in the removal of super- 
fluous hair. In case of moles, it is quite a 
different matter as the mole is thereby also 
removed. Let me send you data on the wax 
treatment. 


Mrs. Froyp W.—With a little care and 
forethought you can vastly improve the color 
and texture of your skin. Directions for 
softening and perfuming the bath will be 
mailed to you upon proper application. 


CoNSsTANT SUBSCRIBER.—It is always a great 
pleasure to hear that this department proves 
so satisfactory to my readers. 

You can “lock up” your muscles by cov- 
ering the face and neck with Fuller’s earth, 
moistened with as much water or glycerin as 
is necessary to make a paste. Apply from 
below upward with a small wooden knife. 
Let it dry and remain on a few hours. Wash 
off with warm, followed by cold, water. A 
well-known French whitening liquid is em- 
ployed for “state” occasions. I will gladly 
send formula on application. 


Henry K—Yes, typhoid fever can be 
transmitted through milk which has been di- 
luted with polluted water, and by receptacles 
which have been washed in polluted water, 
as well as by the unclean hands of milkers 
who may be “typhoid carriers.” Typhoid 
fever is an autumnal disease, and attacks, by 
preference, young folk. 


Doctor Whitaey will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins, Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Carpentry and 
Contracting 


Five volumes, 2138 pages and 
more than 400 illustrations, 
Prepares for Contractor, Build- 
ing Superintendent and Car- 
penter Foreman. Regular man. 
Price, $25.00.Special price,$19.90. 
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1V1 ngineering 
Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
3000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Civil or 
Structural Engineer, Transit- 
man, Estimator, Designer or 
Chief Draftsman. Regular 
price,$45.00. Special price,$29.80, 


Telephony and 
2 Telegraphy 
Four volumes, 1728 pages and 
2000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams, Prepares for Tele- 
hone Engineer, Wire Chief, 
xchange Manager, Trouble 
Man or Telegrapher. Regular or Agent. 
price,$20.00.Special price,$14.80, $20.00. 


Special 


Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing 


Four volumes, 1578 pages and 
more than one thousand illus- 
trations. Prepares for Archi- 
tectural or Mechanical Drafts- 
Regular price, $20.00. 
Special price, only $14.90. 
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Electrical Engineering 
Eight volumes, 3000 pages and 
2600 illustrations, 
diagrams,@ Prepares for Elec- 
trical Engineer, Power Plant 
Superintendent, Substation Op- 
erator or Electrician. Regular 
price,$35.00.Special price,$24. 80, 


plates and 


Fire Prevention 


and Insurance 
Four volumes, 1500 pages and 
: Illustrations, 
forms, ete. Prepares for Coun- 
terman, Rate Clerk, Inspector 
Regular price, 
price, $15.80. 


diagrams, 
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We will ship the books at once by express 


collect right to your own home and you can have 


them a whole week to use as you please. 


Give 


them every test you can think of—show them to 
your friends and get their opinion. Then ship them 
back at our expense if you don’t want to keep them. 


If you do want the books tohelp put youina 
better job, just send us $2.80. You can send 
the balance of the special reduced price the 
same way—$2,00 a month. (50c a week.) 
(Law set, $3.00.) 
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ing sets of books. 


They are written 


by some of the greatest experts in each 
line and tell everything you need know 
to make you an expert and put youina 


better job 


Plain everyday 


English, 


pictures, dia- 


grams, plans etce., make difficult things 


simple as A-B-C. 


Thousands of men have used these books 


and are making more money. 


Hundreds 


are doing it every day. You can do it, too. 
Pick out the set that suits your own work 
best and send for it fora week’s free trial. 


Your Choice Only 
50 Cents a Week 
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Automobile . .- 
Engineering 
Six volumes, 2660 pages and 
2100 illustrations. Prepares for 
Garage Foreman, Automobile 
Mechanic or Chauffeur. Inval- 
uable to car owners. Regular 
price,$30.00.Special price,$21.80. 
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MachineShopPractice 


Six volumes, 2300 pages and 
2500 illustrations. Prepares for 
Machine Shop Superintendent 
or Foreman, Foundryman, Pat- 
tern Maker, Tool Designer or 
Tool Maker. Regular price, 

Special price, $19.80. 


Sanitary, Heating and 
Ventilating Engin’ring 
Four volumes, 1454 pages and 
more than 1400 illustrations, 
ete. Prepares for Sanitary 
Engineer, Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineer, Master 
Plumber or Plumber, Regular 
price,$20.00.Special price,$14.80, 


Steam and Gas 
Engineering 
Seven volumes, 3300 pages and 
2500 illustrations, plates, dia- 
rams, etc. Prepares for Sta- 
tionary, Marine or Locomotive 
Engineer or Fireman. Regular 
Drice,$35.00. Special price,$21,30. 


° 
Law and Practice 
(with Reading Course in 25 
bound pamphlets). Thirteen 
volumes, 6000 pages and 24 iilus- 
trations. Prepares for all Bar 
Examinations. wonderful 
aid to business men. Regular 
price,$72.00.Special price,$44,90. 


Practical 


: 
Accounting 

Four volumes, 1840 pages and 
800 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. C. P. A. questions 
and practical problems. Pre- 
es for Accountant, Book- 
eeper or Cost Clerk. Regular 

price,$20.00.Special price,$14.30. 
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Be Comfortable Wherever You Are 


If it’s a game of tennis, a long walk, dancing, skating 
—wherever you are or whatever you’re doing—man 
alive !—you want leg comfort. 

And, if you have worn the 


E.Z. 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort’’ 


you know the luxury of unre- 
stricted leg muscles and cir- 
lation. 

The wide, soft band fits 
snugly. It cannot slip and 
it cannot bind. 













Single Grip E. Z., 
40c and 60c 
The E. Z. 2-Grip 
50c and 75c 
In medium, small, and 
large sizes. 


Prices subject to change with- 
out notice. If your dealer can- 
not supply you send his name 
and the price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. ST BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Give him this 
Vest Pocket Guide 
to the Great Outdoors BGR 


A Christmas gift he “will appreciate 
LEEDAWL has sensitive arrow- 
anes rik no mistaking N. 
and S.; heavy tempered steel point, 
silvered metal dial, non-tarnishing 
white metal case. 00 at dealers’ 
east of the Missiestyol, In Canada 
and far west slightly higher. 
If unobtainable locally, remit 
direct to us giving dealer’s 
name, please. An instruc. 
tive booklet “The Com- 
pass, the Sign-Post of the 
World,” for roc in stamps. 
Taylor Instrument 
Companies 
Rochester, N. 
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73 Cash Prizes 


In order to get Partola introduced quickly into Amer- 
ican homes, we are offering 673 cash prizes—$150.00 for 
the first prize—for the best letters telling your Treason 
for preferring Partola—‘‘The Doctor in Candy Form.” 

Every man, woman, boy or girl is eligible for entry in 


this contest. All you have to do is to write us a letter 
and tell why Partola is your favorite. Booklet + describe 
ing Partola and a free sample of Partola will be sent on 
request. Contest closes Feb. 15th, 1920. to get 
one of these 673 cash prizes. The re are enough so that 


any one who really acquaints 
of Partola should have 


himself with the 


merits 
a chance 


to win something. 


What is Partola 


Partola is a modern combination of laxative and anti- 
septic ingredients in the form of delicious mint candies, 
It sweetens the stomach, stimulates the liver, and 
cleanses the bowels thoroughly. It does everything any 
laxative can do. In addition, it disinfects the digestive 
tract, driving out the deadly poisons and disease germs, 
and thus by making the intestines antiseptic it gives in- 
valuable protection against the hidden enemies which 
cause more than 90 per cent of all human sickness. In 
spite of its high medical value. Partola_ has no taste of 
medicine whatever. It looks, tastes and smells like the 
highest grade peppermint candy lozenges. It is there- 
fore very popular with children and grown-ups as well. 


Partola—the mint candy laxative and internal antiseptic 
—is sold by all good druggists in 25c, 50c and $1.00 
boxe f your druggist hasn’t it in stock he can 
quic kly get it for you. Or, if you wish, we will send 
you a 50c box and let you use it for five days. 
you are entirely satisfied send us 50c at the end of 
five days or return the unused portion. 


PARTOLA CO. 
31 West 17th oll New me N. ¥. 
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a If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
zE camera, or Kodak film, or other Kodak 
goods and are handed something’ not of 
i |} our manufacture you are not getting 
=m |]] what you specified, which is obviously 


“i |i! unfair both to you and to us. 


“Kodak” is our registered and 
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common law trademark and cannot be 
rightly applied except to goods of our 


: 


manufacture. 
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*TRapEMARK: Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or 
fol arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
jotor and used, as by a manufacturer or merchant to designate the goods 
mous he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 
~ A competitors. STANDARD DICTIONARY. 





|| Lf at ésn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Home Study 
' Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, ““Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you, Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


—— a a on Cages OR oo oe 


oO HIGHER. ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Certified Public Accountants, Cost Ac- 
countants, etc. 

oO BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
(New Course) Training for positions as House 
Correspondents. Supervisors of Correspon- 
dence, Mail Sales Directors, Correspondence 
Critics, Letter Executives; and in the handling 
of all Special correspondence (credits, collec- 
tions, sales, adjustments, etc.)in which expert 
letter-writing ability is required. 

CO) rerer are. COMMERCE AND RAIL- 

TRAFFIC: Training for positions as 
Ballpoad and Industrial Traffic Managers, Traf- 
xperts, etc. 


O* LAW: for admission to bar and executive- 
business positions requiring pagally trained 
men. Degree of LL, B. conferre 

oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in Business. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 

cers, Financial Managers, ete. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business Correspon- 
dents, Business Literature and Copy Writers. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspon- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 
—Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, Clubmen, etc, 

oO BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 


LaSalle Extension University 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Chicago, Ulinols 


Dept. 165-R 





As beneficial as 
a hot water bottle 


Because Piso’s is a recl 
help—day or nicht, in 
pieventing winter’s most 
| frequent ills. It allays 
| coughs and hoarseness and soothes ir:i- 
H tated “tickly’® throats. Keep it* always 

in the medicine cabinet. It may save a 

weary trip to the drug store at night. 


30¢ at your druggist s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


PISO'S 


for Coughs & Colds 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


<a BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wenderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would 2 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
on trial to ee it. 
Protected by U. 6. pat- 
ents. Catalogu e and m 
ure blanks mailed free. "Bend 
mame and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Marshall, Mich. 















BOUND VOLUMES of SMITH’S MAGAZINE no 
ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. Address Subscriptio 
Department, STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 794 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 


"ee SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE; 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman cheat know 
What every youns Daw ] = 
P ; ‘very young wife shou now 
Mn we d What every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on re: 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 184 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








$1.00 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








“He Deposits $ Month!” 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? ‘That’s Billy King, Manager for 
Browning Company. Evezy month he comes in and deposits $500. I’ve been watching 
Billy for a long time—take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 

“Three years ago he stzrted at Browning’s at $15 a week. Married, had one child, 
couldn’t save a cent. Qne day he came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred 
dollars—wife was sick. 


“T said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and 
if you’ll follow it I’ll let you have the hundred, too. 












TEAR OUT HERG om cee oe eee oe 








on request. 
deiphia 











You don’t want to work for $15 a week all your life NTERNATIONAL 
You don’t want to work for $13. week all your lifes | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


a way to climb out of your job to something better. 
Take upa course with the International Correspond- 
ence Schools in the work you want to advance in, and 
put in some of your evenings getting special training. 
The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve 
got several I, C, S, boys right here in the bank.’ 
“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days 
later he had started studying at home. Why, ina few months he 
had doubled his salary! Next thing-I knew he was put in charge 
of his department, and two months ago they made him Mana- 
ger. And he’s making real money. Owns his own home, has ] 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
Locomotive Fireman 
Traveling Engineer 
Traveling Fireman 

Air Brake Inspector 

Air Brake Repairman 
Round House Foreman 
Trainmen and Carmen 
Railway Conductor 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
peomne, Eee Practice 


maker 
Boiler Maker or Designer 


quite a little am beside, and he’s a regular at that win- Gas Engine Operating 
dow every month. It just shows what a man can do in a little | CIVIL ENGINEER 
spare time.” Surveying and Mapping 


R. R. Constructing 
Bridge Engineer 
ARCHITECT | 
och ’ 


Ship Draftsman 
Contractor and Builder 


Employers are begging ‘for men with ambition, men who | 
really want to get ahead in the world and are willing to prove it 
by training themselves in spare time to do some one thing well, 

Prove that you are that kind ofa man! The International 
Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you pre- | Structural Engineer 
ee for something better if you'll simply give them the chance. Concrete Builder 

ore than two million men and women in the last 2g years have | CHE 
taken the I.C.S. route to more money. Over 100,000 others 
are getting ready in the same way right now. 





BOX 3493 , SCRANTON. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


» PA. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
BOOKKEEPER 
R. R. Agency Accounting 
R. R. Gen’! Office Acc’ting 
Higher Accounting 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
Stenographer and Typist 
ics 


E 
ELEOT RIOAL ENGINEER 
Electrician 
Electric Wiring 
Elec. Lighting & Railways 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENG’R 
Stationary Engineer 
AUTOMOBILE OPCRATING 
Auto Repairin 
Good English 


& 
Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE French 
Poultry Raising Italian 





Name 
Isthereany reason why you should let others climb over you | 
when you have the same chance they have? Surely the least tn | Te. 


7-26408 





can do is to find out just what there is in this proposition for you. 
ere is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating yourself | ag 





City 


State. 





Please mention this magazine when answering 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Agents and Help Wanted 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
able. Let our expert former 
Examiner prepare you. 
booklet giving full 


Uvoli- 
Government 
Write today for free 
information. Patterson 





Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. 
HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 

SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 

for four years to prove it. Secure ex- 





your county. **Carbou- 
J. 


or 
void,” Box ‘2,’ Bradley Beach, N. 





RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
$110.00 a month to start 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement 
No age limit. Three months’ home study. 
Situation arranged. Prepare for perma- 
nent position. Write for booklet CM 28 
Standard Business Training Institute, But- 
falo, N. ¥. 


INSPECTORS: 
and expenses; 











WANTED—5 bright, capable ladi 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. 
to $50.00 per week. Railroad fare 
Write at once. Goodrich Drug Co., 
70, Omaha, Nebr. 


to 

$25.00 
paid 
Deyi. 











WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 





$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 














BE A DETECTIVE. 1 Bxe pnt oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C. T. 
Laxiwig, 436 Westover. "Tputaine, Kansas 
City, 3 Mo. 


SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We 
attractive 


have an 
line of premium 


assortments for 





live salesmen. Commission from $5.00 to 
$20.00 per order. if 70 Want an upto- 
date line, write today. ' Canfield Mfg. Co., 
4003 Broadway St., Chicago, Ill. 

DETECTIV EARN BiG MONEY 
Travel. Great demand. We train you 
Particulars free. Write. American Detec- 
tive Sys stem, 





1968 Broadway, New York 











MEXICAN DIAMONDS flash like gen- 
uine, fool experts, stand tests, yet sell for 
1-50th the price. Few live agents wanteu 
to sell from handsome sample case; big 
profits, pleasant work. Write today. Mex- 
ican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box CD 3, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. 

SELL | our hosiery and underwear direct 
to consumer. Large line 0d profits 
prompt deliveries uaranteed. Samples 
ready. Write. aon. C & D Co., Dept. 15, 


Grand Rapids, Mict 
“158 GENU INE 





FOREIGN ; STAMPS 
















Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salvador 
and India Service, Guatemala, China, ete. 
Only 10c. Finest approval sheets 50% tuo 
60% Agents wanted. Big page list 
free. We buy = stamps. blished 
years. Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 65, 
Louis, Mo. 

WE pay $100 monthly salary and furnis 
rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Zigler Com- 
pany X3 Springiield, Illinois. 

AG s— 200% PROF Wonderful lit- 





tle article. Something nev 





sells like wild- 


fire. Carry right in pocket. Write at once 
for free sample. Albert Mills, Mer., 1456 
B 


Americi 





Id., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 





MEN, get 
agency business, big 
and your own clothes 
fine sample outfit 
experience needed. 
Tailoring Co., 


into the wonderful tailoring 
taking orders 
free. We furnish 
and everything free. No 

Write today. Banner 
Dept. 413, Chicago. 





HUNDREDS RAILWAY MAIL C LERKS 
TED. 


WANT Average $117 month. List 
positions free. Write immediately. Frank- 
lin _Institute, Dept. Roches We 











CHROCHETERS WANTED—Positively 
no canvassing. Stamped addressed en- 
velope for particulars. Mrs. Meixel, 517 
Lycoming Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. 
necessary. Travel; make secret investiga- 
tions, reports. Salaries; expenses. Amer- 
ican Foreign Detective Agency, 114, St. 
Louis. 





Experience un- 





Agents and Help Wanted—Couatinued 











AGEN‘ Lod Reversible raincoat Biggest 
seller ev introduced, Something new. 
Latest style. Not sold in stores. Guaran- 


teed waterproof. Two coats for the price of 
one. No capital required. We deliver and 
collect. Write for territory and sample 
Thomas Raincoat Co., jg 60 North St., Day- 
ton, Ohio 





Short Stories 


$50 to $150 A WE 
Photo Plays. 
\ Department ‘ 
ary Bureau, 145 W. 





EK, Writing Stories 


ui Free 









rk Liter- 
New York 





WRITE NEWS ITEMS and_ Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free, Press Re- 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents and Lawyers 


Duplicating Devices 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Busines 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen 
pencil, typewriter; no glue or _ gelatine 
40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. Yo 
need one, Booklet free. L. Durkin, 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Farm Lands 


OWN YOUR OWN Orange Grove ip 
Beautiful Fruitland Park. Write today 
for information how you can own it on 
easy terms. Late County Land Owner 
Association, 321 Beauty Street, Fruitland 
Park. Florida 








GOOD LAND CHEAP. 
fruit and truck. In 
$15 to $30 per A. 
schools, churches. 


Raises fine grain, 
Mic higan’s best Co’s 
sy terms. Markets, 
No taxes to settlers first 
years. No swamps or stones. 10 to 
160 A. Best land offer in U. 8S. from 
largest Co. Write for free booklet. Swigart 
Land Co., X1265 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 








INVENTORS 


desiring to secure patents 
should write for 
G 


our guide -book “How To 
Your Patent.’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentab'e 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 


opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 










Ninth, Washington, D. C 

PATENTS. Highest references Rates 
reasonable Sest results. Promptness as 
sured. Booklet free Watcon E. Co 
man, Pate nt Lawyer, 624 IF Street, Wa 


ington, D. 


PATENTS PROMPTLY Pp ROCU RED. 





Personal. Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
Law, 18 Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. . 





Songs, Poems, etc. 





WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, home 
ebildhood, patriotic or any subject I 
compose music and guarantee publicatic’ 
Send words today Thomas Merlin, 325 


Reaper Block, Chicago. 





WRITE the 


Words for a Song. We 
write music 


and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject. 
roadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York 








song. We 
publisher’s 





write 
acceptance 


WRITE 
music, 


words for a 
guarantee 

















Submit poems on gatriotie m, love or any 
subject. Chester } usic Co., 920 8. Michi- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago. 

WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We 
write music, publish and cure copyright 
Submit poems on any subject. The Metro- 
politan Studios, 914 S. Michigan Avenue, 


Room 120, Chicago. 





SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice 
Submit song-poems for examination. Ve 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios. 





301 Gaiety Bld¢., New York 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A_ SONG 
We Compose Music, Copyright in your 
name, print 100 autograph copies, submit 
to publishers. Write for terms. United 
Melody Studio, 623 Main Ave., Passaic, 





SONG WRITERS—Have you song poems? 
I have best proposition. Write me_imme- 
diately. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 Dickens 
Av., Chicago 


Please mention this magazine when answering 





Motion-Picture Plays 
PHOTOPLAYS 





wanted. Big prices paid 











Great demand. We show you how Get 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 17}-- 
P-3, Chicago. 

$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays jet free book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer Photo Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278 X ¥6, 


Chicago. 


FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 














of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B © of successful Story and Movie- 
play writing. oe - Free. Just ad- 
dress Authors’ Pr Jept. 89, Auburn, 
Personal 

YOUR FUTURE. Send two dimes, 4 
name and birthdate for scientific test 
Plato, Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. One pd 4 
events one dollar. 

ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL _ LIFES 
STORY. Send_ birthdate and dime for 
trial reading Eddy, 840 East 55th, Chi- 


eago, Suite 74 





Vaudeville 


ON THE STAGE! Experience w- 
y. Send stamp for instructive book- 
About Vaudeville.” LaDelle, 








necessary 
let ‘*All 


ORK 














255, Jackson, Mich. 
Xmas Gifts 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. Ps 
Leakable, self filler fountain pen. 
stamp or coin. Ide Pen Co., 63 wr 
lett St., New York Cit 





Photo Developing 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Your next 
Kodak Film developed 7c. Prints 3c_ each. 
Disabled Soldiers’ Service Co., 3654 N. 


Halsted St., Chicago. 





Candy 


Cc ee Super-Chocolates Assorted Ib. box 
$1.25 P. P. prepaid, ins Bes' 








ever ’ tasted or the box with our 
ments. Cheri, 142 S. 15th. Phila. 





Business Opportunities 


$500.00 OR MORE a year mace at home 
by men and women in new industry. _Par- 
ticulars for stamp. _Emporium, 3511 White 
Plains Road, New York. 





advertisements 
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Marcus Saahin’ 
Studio AA, Social 











My Way of Teaching Piano 
Was Laughed 


But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I havefar more students 
than were ever before taught by one 
I make them skilled players of 
the piano or organ in quarter the usual 
time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously heard of my method, 
this may seem a pretty bold statement. 
convince you of its accuracy by referring you to any number of 
my gain 3 in any part of the world. 


But I will gladly 


There isn’t a state in 
the Union that doesn’t contain a score 
or more skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their enlire training 
from me by mail. 
Investigate by writing 
page free booklet, 
Piano or Organ.” 
My way of teaching piano or organ 
is entirely different from all others. 
Out of every four hours of study, one 


for my 64- 
“How to Learn 


hour is spent entirely away from the 
keyboard—learning something about 
Harmony and The Laws of Music. 


This is an awful shock to most teach- 
ers of the “old school,” who still think 
that learning piano is solely a prob- 
lem of “finger gymnastics.” When you 
do go to ‘the keyboard, you accom- 
plish éwice as much, because you wie 
derstand what you are doing. Within 
four lessons I enable you to play an 
interesting piece not only in the orig- 
inal key, but in all other keys as well. 

I make use of every possible scien- 
tific help—many of which are entirely 
unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away playing difh- 
culties that have troubled students for 
generations. By its use, ‘Transposi- 
tion—usually a ‘“night-mare” to 
students—becomes easy and _ fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and exclusive 
invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex 
is a simple, hand-operated moving pic- 
ture device, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the keyboard. 


You actually see the fingers move. 
Instead of hevinn to reproduce your 
teacher’s finger movements from 


MEMORY—which cannot be always 
accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of 
practice. The COLOROTONE and 


} QUINN-DEX save you months and 


Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 


Please mention this magazine 
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at in 1891 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by S hibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition 





years of wasted effort. They can be obtained 
only from me and there is nothing else any- 
where even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods 
have quickly and easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the oral method— 
yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and they 
include all the many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is far superior to all others; and even 
for the wealthiest student, there is nothing betfer at any 
price. 


You may be certain that your progress is at all times 
in accord with the best musical thought of the present 
day and this makes all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course but the best. 
It is for beginners, or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All 
necessary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
page is granted. White to-dz ay, W ithout cost or obliga- 

tion, for 04 -page free booklet. 
or Organ.’ 


FREE BOOK 


“How to Learn Piano 


Lear IX 


Piano 





1- ——— -FREE BOOK COUPON—=—- - 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AA 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 


booklet, ‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and full particulars 
of your Course and special reduced Tuition offer. 


Name 
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Auto Buyers’ Guide! 


Free to readers of Street 


& Smith Pablications 


The purpose of this department is to help our readers decide that 
most important question of all, “Which car shall I buy?” 


It isn’t a question any more of affording a car, but of which one is 
best fitted for your needs, most practical and will afford you the most en- 
joyment and cause you the least trouble. 


Probably you have considered one or more of the machines listed 
below. If you have put a check mark in the space after your choice. Or, 
if you are not familiar with the different prices, let us know just about 
how much you want to invest in a car, seating capacity, whether you prefer 
a roadster or touring car, power, etc. We will then get in touch with the 
manufacturer and have complete information mailed you. 














..--Allen . -Empire ....Mercer .--Premier 

.---Apperson ....F.1.A.T.  ....Mitchell ..-- Regal 
.-Auburn _....Ford ..Moline Knight ....Reo 

.... Briscoe . Franklin .--Moon - Roamer 

...- Buick . .Taynes sie Nash . Saxon 

. .- Bush .- Hudson -+: National . ‘Scripps - Booth 

Cadillac Hupmobile *"* -Oskiand Simplex 

ial ee ...-Oldsmobile ae i 

...-Chalmers ....Jordon ... Overland ....Stearns 

..--Chandler .-Kissel Kar |... Owen Magnetic --- -Studebaker 

...- Chevrolet .. Lexington ..Packard . Stutz 

...-Daniels-8 . .Locomobile . .Paige ..-Velie 

.. Dodge ..Marmon ..Peerless .- Willys Knight 

. Elgin ..- Maxwell .. Pierce Arrow ..Winton Six 








There is no charge for this service. You place yourself under no 
obligations either to us or to the manufacturer. Our sincere purpose is to 
help you arrive at an economical and logical decision as to which car is 
best fitted for your needs and we suggest if you are considering the difficult 
problem “Which car shall I buy?” that you fill out the attached coupon 
and mail it to us. 
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STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Please mail me information about the car I have checked or advise me on the inclosed 


questions. It is understood there is absolutely no charge or obligation incurred in this 
service. 
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richness, 
elegance and 
artistic beauty, 











For Gifts 


I through the year there our Diamond 
gift occasions—such as Rings are un- 
ddings, anniversaries, surpassed. 
hdays, parting gifts and 
great Holiday Season 
approaching. There ig 
need for you to make Qne of our latest models. Dia- 
fling presents in order to mondset inthe newWhiteGold, 
yall cash. You can open giving the appearance of added 
darge account, with us fe S90.gur catalog for ful 

e 
a make handsome worth- Rings ray cacutines, 
ile gifts with a very priced at $40, $50, $60, $75, $85, 

ready money. i 100, d up 


| 
| 
Send for Free Jewelry Catalog | 

ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is specially selected and 
pedunusually low. Whatever you select will be sent prepaid 
ve ce . A and examine the article right in your own | 
fied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; 

diviaed imo eight equal amounts, rere e monthly. 


. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 
: FTIS The National Credit Jewelers 

Dept.H222 108 N. State St., Chicago, til, & | 
stdin” auncusaee = 














The Dollar Value of 
eo ltclemeyanlel®) am Merllelieye 


HAVE you ever thought why 
so many employers demand a 
High School training of their employees— 
why the lack of it bars you from the best 
potions? Take English and Mathematics, 
or example. What high-grade position— 
such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
tive work —can be handled rightly without 
a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
accurately computed without it? How can 
you write good business letters and reports 
or sell goods without a command of English? 
There is a positive cash value to having a High 
School training. It means many more dollars to 
you, because it throws open to i Righ-grade posi- 
tions from which you are now barred. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
handicap of not having had a wl School v School 
—have taken advantage of the American Sch 

course and REMOVED THEIR HANDICAPS. 
This course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, covers 
















































































BUSH AGENTS WANTED 





This 6-Passenger, Lcylinder, Sarting BUSH Cart imken Bearings | all requirements, and will remove the biggest 

Wat once 7 pag pe aoe it Starti pr teh whl. base. obstacle between you and success 

wit—Cars guaranteed or money ebile Offer tn Beliverion act we If you_have elrendy had some ‘part of a High 

BU Address J. H. Bush, President. Dept S-180 School Trainin: ou can start in exactly where 
SH MOTOR CO., Bush Tempie, Chicase. Minois you left off. e’ll credit you with what you have 


taken and make the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require, 


Read this Guarantee then Act 


aminotions, you notify 
are not satisfied with your course.’ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of 











ig Profits in Vulcanizing. 
Little Capital Needed 


tus help you start in this profitable business and be in- 
ident Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and ove! 

We manufacture the An- 
derson steam vulcanizer and 
the Anderson re-treader and 
teach you the Famous Ander- 
son Method of vulcanizing. 
With an Anderson you cau 
get the cream of the busi- 
hess regardless of comperti- 
tion, because you cen 
guarantee the work to out- 
last the remainder of tlie 
tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a cost of 









CHICAGO 
TPRAINING-TIHE 





1a) 





SUCCESS 


Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


High School Graduate _s=......... Steam Engineer 
.Western Union Courses seeceeeee WY 
.Telephone Engineer ..Business Manager 























































_ less than 10 per cent. of that re- .Draftsman and Designer ..Cert. Public Accountant 
quired for all other vulcanizers Automobile Engineer ..Accountant and Auditor 
This means satisfied customers and nents eeraen --Bookkee 
vigger profits. -Airplan 
sed We have established Anderson .Fire Rag ek aa Education Course 
: vulcanizing schools in thirty Sanitary Engi ‘om, School Branches 
his states, for teaching the Anderson ..Heating and P Ventilating oot Rnginere, _ 
Method. The course requires 5 to a seeaent Ome 
10 days, and costs $20. If you Saperinten E 
an Anderson vuleanizer we not only return your $20, but § | — coree-(ivll Engineer, ene Wireless Ope a 
Ad Ngo wera ee, money while you are learning. Mechanical Engincer - vanitne — 
se expec nderson vuleanizers to do first-class work and . ; 
ft our students to make good in a business way. - Their -Shop Superintendent “Building “Contractor 
Bs is our success. Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
cee er toany one who has not received our course of instructions. 
‘osts you nothing to investigate this wonderful oppor- | Name..... 
. Write today for full particulars and address of An- | 
eee m school nearest you. 
—— ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. | Address . 
Pilliams Bide. Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 
t Your Name to Avoid Mistakes | 
| 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
. 
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BornWith 
ClubFeet | 


“He gets about as well as any of the 
boys,” Vous father in letter below. 


John Bauguss was 11 years old when 
brought to the McLain Sanitarium. Al- 
though deformity was extreme, result 
shown by photos was accomplished in 8 
months. No Piaster Paris casts were used. 
Father writes: 

My son Fohn was born with club feet. 1 tried 
other doctors but without success. Being advised 
to take him to the L.C. McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium, which I 
did. After being treated a few months his feet are 
perfectly strarg wr He gets about as wellas any of 
the other boys. M. Bauguss, Mooringsport, La. 






























Want to Keep 
Awake? 





th 












Read the 


Top-Notch 


Magazine 


Bright Stories, Short 
and Long. Good 
easy reading. 






























For further details write Mr. Bauguss 
or the Sanitarium. 


For Crippled Children 
The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease and 
Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease, 
Diseases of the joints, especially as found 
in children and young adults. Our book, 
“‘Deformities and Paralysis” also “Book 
of References” sent free. 


The L.C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., :: St. Louis, Mo. 



























00 YOU LIKE 10 DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not ceive you any grand prize if 
you answer thigad. Nor will we claim to 
make vou rich ina week. But if you are | 
anxious to develop your talent with a | 
successful cartoonist, so you can make | 
money, send a copy of this picture, with | 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. | 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING | 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


$1800: fora Story! 


paid $1800 for a sing! 
‘chore rd ee Seernie eto won ellthe e x. A of her dreams this 
has found her way tofameand fortune. Youcan learn 
to write, too. A new practical course of instruction will give you 
the training oor eight in your own ing your spare time. 
Endorsed by eminent Writers including the late Jack London. 
W ite Ti for new booklet **How te Write.’ Noobligations—the book- 
nN let is free. Special offer sow being made. Write today—nowl 
Hoosier Institute, Short Story Dept., Dept. 7477 _Ft.Wayne, Ind. 



















Published twicea month—} 
on the Ist and 15th 
















Fifteen Cents a Copy 


~ Basch Book . 5 
of Money Saving Bargains in A brisk seller on news” 


DIAMONDS stands everywhere 
money sa’ 


ing barga e great 
house < on Basch still offems in the ¢ book, in ra -~y ai rising prices. 6 
3 3-4 rapedy at $72.00. Free jon. Money ik guarantee. 


Write Ga hn be Jewelry und watehes. too serps postal brings it spo etae SMTA A A 
L. Basch & Co., Dept. $3450 Seesenlininen tian: Chicago, TIL 


attri aa Rie nea es 
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LBERT © 


the national joy smoke 


Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


P. A. has such a joy’us way of 
making men glad about jimmy pipes! 


Awaiting your say-so, 
you'll find toppy red bags, 


fidy red tins, handsome 
pound and half pound 


mtn humidors—and—that 


classy, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with 


mm sponge moistener top that 


keeps Prince Albert in such 
perfect condition! 


CRIMP CUT 
(ONG BURNING PIPE ano 
CIGARETTE Togacco 


Please 


To shoot it quick:—Prince 
Albert turns over a new leaf in 
your smoke-career! Shovels 
smokesorrows right out the 
attic airshaft and throws wide 
open the smoke-section-shut- 
ters! Talk about letting in a 
flood of smokesunshine! Bet 
your pet luckystone that the 
best you ever heard tell about 
can’t hold a candle with what 
Prince Albert will hand you 
seven days out of every week! 
And, then, some-on-the-side ! 


Smoking Prince Albert is just 
about twins with having the top 
time of your life on each fire-up! 
It gives you a new idea of how 
delightful a jimmy pipe or a 
home-rolied cigarette can be! 
Such flavor and fragrance and 


coolness; such freedom from 
bite and parch! Prove out per- 
sonally that Prince Albert’s ex- 
clusive patented process really 
does cut out bite and parch! 


Talk about ringing the bell 
every time you take just one 
more little smoke! You'll 
agree with your old fellow 
citizen, General Approval, that 
Prince Albert puts a man on the 
firing line with a pipe or ciga- 
rette, and keeps him there; 
that it sends all previous smoke 
setto records to the rear-ranks; 
that it just slams in one good 
time on top of another so fast, 
so happy-like, you realize that 
heretofore you’ve been hunting 
regular-man-sport with the 
wrong ammunition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


mention this magazine when answering 


advertisements 
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One Hour a Day 
WillRaise YourPay 


ORE money! Isn’t that the ambition of all of 
us? Isn’t it YOUR ambition? Thethings you 
can do with money make life worth living— 

help you buy such luxuries as a home of your own, 
a car, better clothes, and have money in the bank. 
The mental satisfaction of making big money is a 
luxury itself. It gives aman confidence and pep 
to know that he has the ability to command big 
pay. To“‘make more money” is both a natural and 
healthy ambition—one you can accomplish any 
time you are ready. 


















Your ambition to hold a better job, to earn bigger 
pay, can be fulfilled when you realize that salaries 
are paid on aC.O.D. basis. Your pay check isa 
cold-blooded indication of what you can deliver. 
Therein lies the key to satisfying your ambition. 
DELIVER MORE. Your boss won’t take the time 
to improve your delivery tohim. That’s up to you. 
When you can deliver more you’ll find employers 
eager and willing to bid for your services. Somany 
can deliver but a part of the requirements that 
there is naturally a big market for the man who is 
above this class—the man who can think and act 
for himself, 

























cocina See wecal oti gs 


Set aside one hour a day to raise your pay—one 
hour that will not interfere with your work or plea- 
sure—one hour that does not now earn you a cent. 
Designate in the Coupon below the work in which 
you would like to earn more money and we'll show 
you how to do it, without risk or obligation on 
your part. 


Dept. G41 Chicago 













TRAINING-THE 





KEY TO SUCCESS 
Please tell me how I can qualify 
for the position marred xX. 

.... High School Graduate 

ae jlectrical Engineer 

oscabened Electric Light and Power 
Superintendent 


Business Manager 

.Cert. Publie Accountant 

.. Accountant and Auditor 

..Bookkee 

.. Stenographer 

. Fire Insurance Expert 

. Sanitary Engineer 

..Master Plumber 

sndnaliod Heating and Ventilating 
Engineer i 

. Automobile Engineer 

..Automobile Repairman 

.. Airplane Mechanic 







































Gen’i Education Courses 
Com. School Branches 
Lawyer 






‘Steam Engineer _ 
-Draftsman and Designer 















Please 












American School of Correspondence 






Statement of the Ownership, Manager 
etc., required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, of SMITH’S MAGAZI 
published monthly, at New York, N, 
for October 1, 1919: 

State of New York, County of New York, (s3.) 

and county aforesaid, personall , 

Smith, who, having been duly 

deposes and says that he is r ro 

Smith Corporation, publishers of SMITH’S MaGazr 

and that the following is, to the best of his kno 

edge and belief, a true statement of the owners} 
management, ete., of the aforesaid publication for { 

date shown in the above caption, required by the 4 

of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Pog 

Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publish 
editor, managing editor, and business Managers ay 
Publishers, Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seveg 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; editor, Charles A, } 
Lean, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N._Y. 3 managi 
editors, Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seven 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; business managers, Str 
& Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
Yerk, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: Street & Smith Corpo 
tion, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., a corpo 













tion composed of Ormond G. Smith, 8 Seventh 4 
nue, New York, N. Y.; George C. Smith, 89 Sevent 


Smith, 89 Seq 
Smith, Jy 


Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Annie K. 2 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; George ©. 








89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Cora A, Gow 
89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Ormond 
Gould, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or oth 
securities are: None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security he 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholde 
and security holders as they appear upon the bod 
of the company, but also, in cases where the sto 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rw 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for wh 


such trustee is acting, is given; also that the sa 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cirem 


stances and conditions under which stockholders @ 
security holders who do not appear upon the b 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and secuti 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owne 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
other person, association, or corporation has any f 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
other securities than as so stated by him, 
GEORGE C, SMITH, Treasurer, 
of Street & Smith Corporation, publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th ¢ 
of September, 1919. Francis 8. Duif, Notary Publi 
To, 220 


New York County, © 
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TENOR BANJO wenttes ata, coat or tu 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abse- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc 
cessor no charge. Complete outfit free, Writenow. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, tL. 


FREE DIAMOND 


RING OFFER 
im 











t "i fi 
n ete. Pit you can tell ft from & 
turn and money refunded. Ont 
10,000 given away. Send no money. Answe 
quick. Send size of finger. 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept.4! 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 
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What Makesa 


Superwoman? 












> publish 
na gers 


Beauty ? 
>A) Daintiness? NO! 
‘ie Wit? NO! 


| 
th Corpor 
unt Youth? NO! 
89 Sevent . 
ith, 89 Sey 


tal ~=© Femininity? NO! 


Ormond Yj 

















Y 

gagees, 

1 per ce 
"all S th 
~~ eek the 

curity hd 

a Superwoman 

n the bog 

e the st 

> books y ° * ps 7 js 
ectaale You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, 
ant the in almost every city. She is not a typical adventuress, she is not a genius. 
abraciee a The reason for her strong power is occult. The nameless charm is found 
kholders ¢ as often in homely, clumsy, dull, old masculine women as in the reverse 
) e ~ 

nd secur of these types. 

fide own i 
a What Mak ? 

has any i 

1 at Makes a Superwoman: 
im, : ° ° 
—— If you think the problem worth while, why not try to solve it by 
1, publishes reading Albert Payson Terhune’s great book SUPERWOMEN? From 
he Cleopatra to Lady Hamilton—they are mighty interesting characters. 


ission exp Some of them smashed thrones, some of them were content with whole- 


sale heart smashing. You will know their secret, or rather their secrets, 
for seldom did two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 

We have prepared a very handsome, special, limited edition of the 
book, worthy of a place on your “best book” shelf. If you subscribe to 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE now you can purchase it for 50c. Send us 





—— a money order for $2.50 and receive SUPERWOMEN postpaid, and in 
pail, To first addition, over 1900 pages of splendid fiction throughout the coming year. 
in, Mandolin, 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is the best and smartest purely fiction maga- 
zine published. You cannot invest $2.50 in reading matter to better 
advantage than by availing yourself of this offer. Send check or money 
order or if you remit in cash, do not fail to register the envelope. Act 
now ! 






aiian im. 
ag world 


Sase§ The Ainslee Magazine Company ”xtw Yorcry 
atts a 
» money. Anse 
:D, Dept.4! 

CHICAGO 
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course 


Secret Service 


ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. 
Men who are masters of this profession 


are scarce. The detnand for Finger 
Print Experts is great. As a special induce- 
ment we will give you free of charge our new 
easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain. You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession, There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now and 
the demand for these trained men is grow- 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men, The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary, You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others. 
They are important men and highly regard- 
ed and envied by every one. 





. 


Mail the the Coupon 


Get full information about this great profession 
and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW. 


en University of Applied Science 





Desk 1821 1772 Wiisen Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Mek eagy: any obligations whatever, send me your § 
new FREE book on Finger Prints and your offer of a free course 
in Secret Service Intelligence. 





Address 





Age. 





Please mention this magazine 


BUY A DIAMOND 
OUT OF PAWK 


Kansas City Jeweler Shows Way to 
Save Half on Diamonds 


A recent announcement that diamonds could be 
purchased out of pawn at from 40% to 60% below 
retail prices has created a great deal of interest 
among prospective diamond purchasers. 
“We have been loaning money on dis 
monds, wate ches gnd_jewelry for the pas 


33 years,” said Mr. ldman, m 
ger of the Mail Order Department, and 





Pertect diamonds at remarkably low 4 
ou understand, of course, that we cannot 
afford to loan the full value of an 
mond, so when they are not redeemed ww 
are able to resell them at 40%to 60% lew 
we White Solitaire, than the dealer's price. 


Ss! S150 | DIAMOND BOOK SENT FRE 


“We have just issued our latest Diamond Book, which lists ani 
illustrates hundreds of wonderful bargains at huge savings We 

o not ask our customers to send any money in advance. Weill 
send any diamond for Free Examination. If it is not satisfactory, 
it can be returned without cost—we pay all charges. If the dis 
mond is accepted the purchaser secures a Cash Refund Guarante 
which enables him to secure money immediately should he needit, 

“We will gladly send any reader of this publication a copy of 
our new book free. emember, you send no_ money in ad 
and the diamond you select is sent you for Free Examination, 
You take no risk. If you are satisfied, pay for it; if not retum 
it at our expense.” 

It is only necessary to address a post card or letter t 
L. Goldman’s Sons, Dept. 111, Goldman Building, 1303-1305 
Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and the free book will cometo 
you by return mail, 








TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A~K Tablets 


(IE he cannot supply you, write us) 











Small Size 


| 10c 25c¢ 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 
| The Antikamoia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
| Write for Free Samples 
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ON the bridle path or in 

the business office—the 
first slight sign of a husky 
throat meets effective resis- 
tance from Dean’s Mentho- 
lated Cough Drops. Have 
a box on hand—indoor or 
out! Get them anywhere. 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





MENTHOLATED 


CoucH Drops 








meth 





The one real profession 
that is not overcrowded 














dis the only way to ripe the hair from growing oer n. 
s, harmless. No scars. Bo t free. Write today enc I 
eauty culture. D. j. Mahler, 1861-P, Mahler Par) Sprovidance. 


Learn Tree 





Surgery 


Healthful, fascinating outdoor work 
on America’ srichest country estates 
travel with carfare paid; good money 
at the start and a big chance for 
advancement; a dignified and scien- 
tific profession that commands the 
respect of everybody—this is the 
opportunity offered you as a Davey 

‘ree Surgeon. Write for details of 
our plan to train you—at home in 
your spare time or at our head- 
quarters in Kent—and give you a 
guaranteed position in our own organ- 
ization, the iargest and most success- 
ful of its kindin the world. Unmarried 
men, ages 18 to 32 preferred. The 
Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 90 Elm 
Street, Kent, Ohio. 














“We Must Fly To-night” 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She thought 
she knew him so well. Yet now, at two in the 
morning, he burst on her with this terror—this 
mystery—this what? 


It’s the beginning of one of the best mysteries 
ever solved by the great detective. 








a ‘TheAmerican Sherlock Ty BI 


ARTHUR B REEVE 
| DheAmerican Conan Doyle Zz 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age— 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years, America has been watching 
his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, 
pom, 2 startling things that detective hero would 
unfold 


FREE 6 un. 


To those who send the coupon peer tly, we will give 
FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's @orks in 10 volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan 
Poe—far off here in New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
be the greatest writer that America has produced. To 
them he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of 
the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective 
Stories. You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE fora short time only. Sign 
and mail the coupon now. 


_HARPER & BROTHERS (Established 1817) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, N. Y. 
| Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also 
send me, absolutely free. the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the 
| books are not satisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days at your ex- 





pense. Otherwise I will send you $2 a month for 13 months. =A. F. F. 1-.0 
NAME. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccescseeceeseeeeceeees eens 
Address ....++e0++ PPUUTTTTITETI TTT) coeccece 
Occupation... cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccececcccees oeeccce 
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8,320 Burlingtons 
the U. §. Navy- => 


8,320 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U.S. battleships. 
Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some 
have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is testimony 
to Burlington superiority. 

A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to“make good” on a man-of-war, The 
constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from 


the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch, If a watch will stand up and give active 
service aboard a man-of-war, it will stand up anywhere, 


]-J ewel $9250 


Burlington A Month 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the 
master watch, 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions, 
Fitted at the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose 


from. You pay only rock-bottom price— yes, “bed rock-bottom price’ — the lowest price at which the 
Burlington is sold. 


4 / ‘You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch. We 
€e t rst ship the watch to you on approval. You are the sole judge. No 
* obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval, 


Write for Booklet! 


Burlington Watch Co, Dest 1432 Put your name, and address in 
19th Street & Marshall Blvd., Chicago, HL Ce eee Be oe oor one 
Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) a ge aid, Y Te know a lot more 
your free book on watches with full explanation of pe tes g -... %.. yon tend 8. Tes, yon 
<_" Saree eee ee ee See will see handsome illustrations in full color Of all 
r the newest cases from which you have to choose, 
The booklet is free. Merely send your name and 

Name address on pon, 


Burlington Watch Company, a 
Address . and Marshall Dept. 14 jicago, 
7 teh Office: 338 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man.” 
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for Free Trial. 
Can Decide After Trying It 


We offer here our iden- 
tical Model” No. 9, for- 
merly priced at $100. Not 
a single change has been 
made in its design or ma- 
terials. Only our plan of 
selling has changed. New 
economies made possible 
through war time meth- 
ods enable us to save you 
the $43 it used to cost us 
to sell you an Cliver. If 
any typewriter is worth 
$100 it is this splendid, 
speedy Oliver. 


We 
Ship It to You 
You 


You may order direct 
by mailing the coupon be- 
low. We ship the Oliver 
to you for free trial. You 
can then judge it your- 
self. You can compare 
its workmanship. At no 
time during the trial are 
you under obligation to 

You can keep it or 
return it. No eager sales- 
man need influence you. 
The Clivermust convince 
through merit alone. 


Only $3 Per Month Pays for It 


If, after trial, you agree that the Cliver is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, and 
you want to own it, merely pay us $3 per month until the $57 is paid. This is like rent- 
ing it, yet _you own it before you realize it. If you want to return it, ship it back express 
collect. We even refund the outgoing transportation charges. 

We are able to make this unlimited free trial offer because of the Oliver’s ability to 
prove its own case. Everyoneappreciates the saving and the easy payment plan. 

Over 700,000 Olivers have been sold. There are satisfied users everywhere. 


Mail the coupon now for your Free Trial Oliver or 
further information. 


Canadian Price, $72 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
731 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


(102.03) 


This Easy Way 


Right Now 


77, ory ER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine He or five days free inspection. 
If keep it. 1 will pay $54 t the rate of $3 pe r month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for 
~ shipping point is ---.- 
is does not place me nde rany o = ahihenthens: to ‘hae. “We 1 te ra 
return sae Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 


ony’ not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your bool— 
ea High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Rem- 
* your de luxe catalog and further information. 


QCeoupation oF Business ......ccccccsceccccccecovesccccocese 





mad stop your coffee.” 


Doctors know that many 
annoying ills result from 
drinking coffee — 


And that such troubles 
usually disappear after 
a change to 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


“ There's a Reason” 








